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Preface to the Second Edition 


The second edition of this textbook has been considerably re- 
vised. New chapters have been added on the origin of life, the 
origin of species and of the human body (evolution). The chapter 
on the human soul has been totally reworked and considerably 
expanded. In the chapters on the intellect and the will more atten- 
tion has been paid to the objections of the log ical Positivi sts and 
of the Psycho logical Determlnists.J Valuable new insights, borrowed 
from Phenomenology a nd fro m Existentialism, have been incorpo- 
rated into the chapters on Sense Knowl edge and on the Human 
Perso n. Man i s treated not only as the . highest object in natur e-but 
also as aiTmbtKiicd^sub]eHriiving among other subj ects. Many of 
Hie~tinprovcmentr^roughrabout in the book should be credited 
to the challenging questions and objections of my students at 
Fordham College, to whom I wish to extend my sincere gratitude 


july 31, 1960 


Preface to the First Edition 


Most textbooks of Philosophical Psychology contain at least a few 
experimental data about such topics as the senses, memory, imagi- 
nation, etc. In the present book these sections have been expanded, 
so as to give a fairly complete summary of those chapters of scien- 
tific psychology which have the greatest claim to the attention of the 
philosopher. These sections have been clearly separated from the 
philosophical parts of the book. Where time is too short they may 
be omitted, or preferably, assigned for private reading by the stu- 
dents. 

The philosophy of man presented in this book is the Aristotelian- 
ism of St-Th omas Aquina s, as understood by some of its best 
modem interpreters. As the spirit of St. Thomas is more important 
than the letter, quotations from his works have been kept to a 
minimum, and given only when it was deemed necessary to empha- 
size some aspects of his doctrine which are frequently overlooked. 

To all those who encouraged and helped me in the composition 
of this book I express my sincere thanks. My gratitude goes espe- 
cially to the Very Reverend Edward B. Bunn, S.J., President of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., who sponsored the 
beginnings of this work, to Father Joseph D. Hassett, SX, who 
helped me during the first stages of its preparation, and to Miss 
Ruth Reidy, who lent me invaluable assistance. 

J. F. D. 

Fordham University 
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General Introduction 


DEFINITION AND OBJECT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology may be studied at different levels, with different 
methods. Hence we distinguish four kinds of psychology, which may 
be called: empirical, experimental, philosophical and metaphysical 
psychology . 1 

Empirical Psychology may be defined as “the science of the facts 
and laws of mental life, as acquired by everyday experience.” We 
say “mental life” rather than “conscious life,” so as to include the 
preconscious and unconscious phenomena in man. 

Everybody acquires some knowledge of the facts and laws per- 
taining to mental life through the ordinary process of living. Life 
would be almost impossible if we did not foresee to a certain extent 
our own and other people’s reactions in given circumstances. Some 
individuals are better endowed in this respect than others. Some 
professions require more of this kind of knowledge than others. 
Labor leaders, salesmen, politicians and teachers must have a 
solid stock of such psychological knowledge in order to succeed in 
their professions. 

This kind of psychology is to be found, although for the most 
part in a poorly organized and uncritical form, in proverbs, in the 
great masterpieces of literature, in the writings of moralists, educa- 
tors, psychotherapists, ascetical authors, and in popular books 
about self-improvement. It differs from experimental psychology 
especially in that its data are not obtained through experimenta- 
tion and measurement. 

An orderly presentation of such facts and laws, which explains 

1 This terminology is not accepted by alt psychologists. It is presented here 
only for the sake of clarity- 
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not only the “how,” but also, wherever possible, the “why” of 
human behavior, is an “organized knowledge through the causes.” 
It fulfills the conditions of a real science, in the wide sense of that 
word, 2 and can be called the science of Empirical Psychology. 

Experimental Psychology, which may be defined as “the Science 
of behavior,” applies strictly scientific methods to the study of 
animal and human behavior. It originated in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and Wilhelm Wundt, who established the first 
laboratory of experimental psychology in J879 at the University 
yQfXeip4g> is considered its founder. 

In its beginnings this science did not differ much from physiology 
and was mainly concerned with the stud y pf th&lsciisc org ans. 
Gradually, more complex functions, such as memory, association 
an d imagina tion were investigated, and eventuahythc same methods 
were extended to the study of the higher functions of thinking and 
Willing. 3 

Philosophical Psychology may be defined as "the science oE living 
bodies which interprets the data of experience in the light of meta- 
physical principles.” It has two sources: (1) the data of experience, 
supplied maufiy by everyday experience and, to some extent, by 
? ves< f dve tunctions - b y empirical or experi- 
metaDhviilai ° i° r 1118 sen,ient ™d rational functions? (2) 
psychology^ PrUKlpleS> by Ontoio^r by metaphysical 

and mctanWir- P s y c b° Io gy, therefore, is a combination of science 
and metaphysics as applied to the domain of living bodies, or 

ment and statistics, which^resnn™!* Se ? se a science which uses measure- 
which is able to predict future evenf<f St " Ct determmi sm in its object, and 
By science m the wide sense « 

about a certain topic ant aQ y organized body of knowledge 

Physics, chemistry, biology etc . 

sociology, theology, etc , are science m ^ ience f in the strict sense. History, 
la the following pagis, Ihe C ' "‘ d ° Mnse 
capital S We shall use > — » • nd of s 


owe snau use “science” with a in " science will be written with a 
wide sense, or science m general wer case 5 to indicate science in the 

Object of expenment^^psydMlo^^Q^heb^^ 010815 ^ 3 did npt restnct the 
scope all conscious phenomena navior, they mcluded within its 

Hence familiarity with biology and 

useful, is not required for a solid 7 study although 

y 01 Philosophical psychology. 
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organisms. Such a combination of science and metaphysics is some- 
times called “nati{£aMphiIosopby,” and philosophical psychology 
may alternatively be defined as “the natural philosophy of living 
bodies.” ' — 

Because it employs both .metaphysics and science , philosophical 
psychology is partl y deductive a nd partly induc tive. It gives us a 
complete picture of living "bodies in both their noumenal and 
phenomenal as pects. The noumenal aspect of beings refers to th ese 
beings as they are in themselves, i ndepe ndently of our ordinary 
way_of knowing them. The phenomenal aspe ct of beings refers to 
t hem as they affect us, a s they a ppear to our senses. The study of 
the first aspect belongs to .metaph ysics: the study of the second 
aspect belongs to the v arious scienc es. Natural philosophy com- 
bines both aspects. 

Metaphysical Psychology is that part of metaphysics which is 
concerned with the study of living bodies. Metaphysics, which i s 
the science of being as such , is divided into general met aphys ics, 
or ontology, jmd sp ecial metaphysic s. Special metaphysics may be 
concerned with inorganic beings ( metaphysical cosmolo gy), organ ic 
beings ( metaphysical psychology ), pure spirits ( angelology), o r the 
I nfinite Being ( natural theology). 

Metaphysical psychology is deductive i n this sense, that it starts 
from a hypothetically necessary tact and discovers, a priori, all the 
conditio ns required to make that fact po ssible. 

For example: We necessarily think by means of judgments. To 
deny this involves a contradiction, since the denial itself entails a 

judgment. Hence thinking with judgments is of necessity. But such 

thinking presupposes certain conditions without which it would be 
impossible. These conditions are as necessary as the thi nk ing itself. 
Metaphysical psychology investigates these conditions.® 

Metaphysical psychology is also termed “reflective psychology, ” 
because it consists essentially in the reflection of the intellect on its 

own activity. It differs from other forms of psychology especially 

m that “it studies man not as a t hin g, but as a spiritual and intern al 

8 Cfr. I. Mar£cbal, SJ., “Esquisse d*une Psychologic DMuctive," in 
Melanges Joseph Mart chat (Brussels, L’Ediu'on l/niverselle, I9J0), VoL I, 
pp. 304-322. 
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action, not so much under the aspect of an object as under that of 

a~su5iccr rm _ „ , „ 

Psychology is defined etymologically a s “t he scie nce otjthesgul 
We shall demonstrate that every living body (plant, animal, man) 
has a vital principle, or soul Therefore all living bodies, including 
plants, are studied in p hilosophical psychology Since the soul is the 
innermost reality of every organism, file jq ul, its f acultie s and 
ac tivities* is the mam object of metaphysical and philosophical 


a ctivities, is the mam object of metaphysical and philo sophical 
p sychology 

Modern philosophers under the influence of Descarte s, have 
restricted the scope of psychology to a study of conscious organ isms 
Empirical psychology follows this trend, and its object 1 s consci ous- 
ness, or th e conscious experience of m an This does not exclude a 
study of the unconscious, which, however, can be known only 
through its conscious mani festations 
The psychologists of more recent schools have further restricted 
the scope of psychology They are mainly interested m that which 
can be observed from without, or in that which can be inferred from 
such observation The object of experimental psychology is 
behavior 


SOME PRELIMINARY METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTS 
AND PRINCIPLES 

Both philosophical and reflective psychology presuppose a 
thorough knowledge of metaphysics or ontology Therefore a bnef 
review of certain metaphysical concepts and principles will be 
useful 

9 A Marc SI Psychology Reflexive (Pans Desclee de Brouwer, 1949) 
2SLJL F 19 Fath " takes as b,s sta mng point the phenomenon of 
o ?»JI.S SU ? Se r. Ab ! U i h ££ r ' Blnal attcmpt read the incisive criticism of 
L J P r 0lnt de Psychologic Metaphysique in Revue 

j 8 , (l950) * pp 220 ** th. w 0 f psychology 
15 sometimes called psychology m the first person because it stud.es 
man as an I not wan it” or he ” It leans heavily on phenomenology 

ESv'tS W /VjIfS POm 'f Cf J r thC artlde of S,rasser and also his 
cal . an f Psychology The reader will 

notice that although in this book we use the methods of third person 
psjchology occasionally for some essential theses, we shift to the first 
h JJ?* dci " on stratmg th^ immatmahtY nf jhe intellect from 
the power of self reflection *■ • 
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EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 

Ontology demonstrates that every finite being is composed of too 
really distort and strictly complementary pnnci pies <™tenceand 
essence. Existence is that which makes a being exrsb wh ch makes 
it real. glS^is that which makes a being that which it is. 

With regard to everybe^c^ ask too n 

tions: wheth er it i s, and whatjljs. mo n 

the betaiTSS^e, the second concerns its . 

Pure existence is 

lifted. Wherever existence is limited, that lum 
from another principle, which is calle necessity infinitely 

only existence, which is its own exis , language alone 

perfect. God ts His existence. Bat it is JW* 

that we are not existence, not even our finite 

existence, we share it with other beings^ ^ »s and m aU 
beings, existence is limited by essence. Es sence^ to_existen 

E2 S^d above man in the hierarchy of being are 

material beings, the pure spirits, ' ” ° S “ can be studied as a 

demonstrated by reason but wh . , u e ; nes jn that the 

possible reality. Pure spirits difier rom essence of the 

essence of the pure spirit is simple, wherea principles, 

material being is “ m P° se ^ ° ^one of these material beings 
substantial form and prime matte . human being, 

is its essence. My essence, drat winch ^ 
is humanity. I am not humanity, . « mv essence were 

possess humanity, I share it with many • shou ](5 exhaust it 

Simple, if it did not contain pnme matter.^sho ^ ^ ^ 

completely. I should possess the w sp jjt e jj, au sts his 

human being would be possible. Every p P 
essence, is his whole species. differ. 

Two pure spirits differ from each other not asnv ^ 

but rather as a man differs from _. nlcn $ 0 n ot difier 

difier from each other through their esse • essence ; s t ] lc same 
from each other through their esse ”“*\ f { oth erf The fact 

in both. What then causes them to difier from eacn 
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that their essence is composed of two principles, that the principle 
of determination in that essence, substantial form, is received in 
principle of indetermination, prune matter. 


SUBSTANTIAL FORM AND PRIME MATTER 

Substantial form and prune matter cannot be imagined, they must 
be understood or conceived Substantial form is not to be identified 
with the shape of an object, it is not the “form” or “configuration 
of the Gestalt psychologists Prime matter is not the matter studied 
in physics and chemistry 

To make these difficult concepts intelligible, we might proceed 
as follows Suppose that we take some clay and make a ball of it 
That ball of clay is a substance, a being which exists in itself It is 
round and soft Roundness and softness are accidents, 1 e realities 
which exist m something which is other than themselves Round- 
ness is that which makes the clay round, and softness is that which 
makes the clay soft But what makes the clay just clay? We answer 
its substantial form The substantial form is that which makes a 
being that which it is 7 

Accidents cannot exist by themselves, they need some substance 
in which to inhere Can a substantial form exist by itself? Not in 
purely material beings Yet it does not inhere in a substance, since 
there can be no substance before the substantial form is present 
The substantial form cannot exist by itself, it does not inhere in 
something other than itself It exists together-with, it co exists 
with, matter In purely material bemgs these two principles are 
complementary They are con-created, they co exist, they can only 
be apprehended in their co existence That which is directly created, 
that which exists by itself, that which can be understood by itself, 
is the material substance, composed of substantial form and prime 
matter 

Prime matter must be distinguished from the matter studied by 
the natural sciences In philosophical language the ‘ matter” of the 

T This is the same definition as the one previously given for essence The 
form is the positive element of the essence In pure spirits, form and 
essence are the same reality 
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natural science is called “second matter.” Wood, iron, a rock are 
second matter. They are substances which are composed of a sub- 
stantial form and prime matter. . . 

In order that the idea of prime matter may be grasped, it maybe 
useful to consider an example.* A cat kills and eats a mouse. The 
mouse is assimilated by the cat, becomes part of the cat. During this 
process of assimilation something has disappeared and something 
has persisted. When digested by the cat, the mouse is no longer a 
mouse; its “mouseness," its substantial form, has ^appeared. But 
its prime matter persists. The prime matter is neither the > cat nor 
the mouse; it is not the dead mouse or the proteins or other 
chemicals which analysis may discover in it. It is a P n nc ple o: 
being which, when united to the substantial form of a cab con 

stituL a cal and when combined with the substantial onu o a 

mouse, constitutes a mouse. It can never exist in itself, it co-exists 

with the substantial form. vhen d, e 

What happened to the substantial form of the mouse 
mouse was assimilated by the cat? Exactly what 1 uffHU £ 
roundness of the clay when you flatten the ball. The roundnes^dl^ 
appears exactly when, and insofar as, it is rep a y 
shape. In the same way the substantial form of the mouse d» 
appears exactly when, and insofar as, it» rep a y 
stantial form of the cat. As it is impossible to unagrne «p “ 
clay existing without any shape, so it is impossible to conceive pnm 
matter existing without any substantia f t t. e rea i}tv of 

substantial form and prune matter. T , 

given only to prevent some common ®. lsun ^ rst£ ”^ ot be dem - 
The reality of substantial form i and prun ^ ^ ^ o[her hand . 
onstrated by arguments drawn from invalidate Hylomorphism, 9 
no objections drawn from Science scientific theory. 

which is a metaphysical explanation and no a 

Hylomorphism is u ”f hy^Jnstituents of matter. 

conccpts can 

whT°h SEM - “ mpost<1 of sub - 

ttantial form and prime matter. 
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denved from their usefulness It seems to be impossible to explain 
the relation of body and soul, of organism and vital principle, ex- 
cept on the basis of Hylomorphism That statement will be dem- 
onstrated in the following chapters If these principles are re- 
quired to explain living beings, we do not see why they would not 
help us also to understand inorganic beings 
The best demonstration of substantial form and prime matter 
derives from the fact that we implicitly affirm their existence when- 
ever we know a material being We shall not present that argument 
here, since its exposition supposes an understanding of certain con- 
cepts which will be explained further on in the book 10 
In modem terminology, substantial form might be defined as the 
constitutive law of a being Prime matter would then correspond to 
the undetermined energy in which this constitutive law is embodied 
That undetermined energy cannot exist or be conceived without 
such a constitutive law It becomes something definite — that is, 
something which can exist and can be conceived — only on account 
of that constitutive law 11 


THE DECREES OF MATERIAL BEINGS 

the uT 11 ls P osslb k t0 express in metaphysical terms 

matenal be mo * WCen the vanous de g rees °f material beings Every 
and nnme essence composed of substantial form 

i "”' f Th ' -differences between the degrees of matenal 

, a;™::pi p ™ c r;srFor ,s r ncted by matter ' which 

ness, knowledge and spontane.tv M !? ^ P nncl P le of “nsctous- 
sciousness, piLvtty ° £ 

matter, the resulting being ts depnveZf ,1, ” ‘ S combined w,th 

- — - wh.eh £ ma„e E r^~ SS"" 

M B4 "“ d u R ^“ » t 
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sciousness and spontaneity of form are, as it were, neutralized by 
the unconsciousness, passivity and necessity of matter. 

The proportions in which form and matter can be combined in 
material beings vary considerably, and to them correspond the 
degrees of ontological perfection of these various beings. 

In minerals (the “matter” of everyday language and of die 
Sciences), form and matter are present, so to speak, at equal in- 
tensity, so that all the positive qualities of form are counteracted 
by the negative properties of matter. Form is entirely immersed in 
matter, it is totally diluted in matter. Minerals possess certain ac- 
tivities, which derive from their form. But because their form is 
entirely immersed in matter, these activities are necessary, blind 

and unconscious. , 

In plants too form is almost entirely immersed in matter. Almost, 
but not entirely. Here form emerges somewhat from matter, so that 
its proper effects are not totally neutralized by matter. T is exp ains 
why some activities of the plant are superior to the activities of 
minerals, or, more precisely, why the mechanical activities, which 
the plant shares with the mineral, are all directed to the p ant s own 
welfare, have become living activities. The superiority of these ac- 
tivities derives from the slight prevalence of form over matter in 


the in™L b r*e form emerges still more from matter and exerts 
more of its superior influence. Hence in animals we co 
activities, sense knowledge and sense appetite. 

It would seem that we can go one step farther and apply the 
same considerations to man. In man, we co s ^y* .... 
emerges still further and is capable of producing ig er 
But man’s substantial form, as we shall demonstrate later . » of a 
very special kind. The forms which we have consi ere ^ 

material forms; man’s substantial form is not ma en , a 

which acts as the form of a material being. nasmu . . - step 
form united to matter, we can consider it as e ne more 

in the hierarchy of forms. But we shall demons a ® are never 

than a material form, that it possesses activue animal 

found in material forms. Between the form ; ® f d _ ee but 

and the form of man there is not only a d.fference of degree 
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further consideration to this 
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a difference in land We shall give 
important aspect of man later on 


METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Having bnefly reviewed these important metaphysical concepts, 
we must now outline the metaphysical pnnciples used in philo- 
sophical psychology , 

Besides the pnnciple of identity, or first principle, the principle 
of causality and the pnnciple of sufficient reason, philosophical 
psychology uses mainly the following metaphysical principles 

1 As a being is, so it acts ’ We know the nature of a being by 
studying its activities A chemist discovers that a certain substance 
is arsenic by finding out how it reacts with other substances In 
psychology, we shall be able to discover the nature of our intelli- 
gence by studying the operations of that faculty — ideas, judgments, 
self reflection This pnnciple is immediately evident the nature of 
a bemg is the essence of that bemg inasmuch as it is the radical 
pnnciple of its operations As we can know a cause by examining 
its eflects so we can know the nature of a bemg by studying its 
operations 

2 ‘ An effect cannot possess more perfection than its cause,’ 
since the whole reality and perfection of the effect derive from its 
cause 

3 The pnnciple of proportionality or of analogy “The ontologi 
cal perfecUons are common to all beings, to each according to its 
degree ” 12 

If by ontological perfections we mean the transcendental at- 
tnbutes of bemg unity, truth and goodness, this pnnciple is im 
mediately evident These ontological perfections are but different 
aspects of bemg And since bemg is common to all beings these 
perfections too are common 

But the principle of proportionality has a deeper meaning It 
refers not only to the transcendental attnbutes of being but to all 

** Pierre Scheuer S J Notes de Metaphysique in Nouvelle Revue 
Thiologique 55 {1926) p 522 English translation in Cross Currents 7 
(1957) p 344 Reprints of this important article are available from Cross 
Currents 3111 Broadway New York 27 NY 
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the pure perfections All beings derive from God God is spirit, 
consciousness, life, intellect, love end liberty Now every agent 
produces effects which resemble it —“Omne agens agit simile sibi 
Therefore all God’s effects, all beings, must be, at their degree. 1 m 
their own way, spirit, consciousness, life, intellect, love and hbe y 
These are the ontological perfections implied by the principle o 

Pr CoKemmg this principle Fr Pierre Scheuer, S I , writes as fol- 
lows 

According to this principle we are ourselves, in our own being, the 

first principle of metaphysical eiplananon We^xe, ea^ ^ dlsc ’ over 

only being which we know from within, , , ourselves 

within us we apply above ourselves by extension and below ourselves 

b m pnnaple of proport, onahty seems, at first **£*»*■£ 
opposed to common sense Does it not en ai pa P y 
say that a mineral possesses life and intelligence? wbl( * 

y we -t first remark that words should be given the meaning which 
they have in everyday usage We shall not say n . , ^ 

life, because life means the perfection of ■?“?. ’ th a ppi lc ation 

degree which is found from plants upward Likew f rm 

of flte word “knowledge" begrns only with the antma and of the term 

* intellect” only with man We only none of 

being, and since being is common to all o 0 us to the 

them an ontological perfection which is totally 

other bemgs Aside from all termmologica ,sc t' ss ' ^ h , tl]( , 

that there is m the atom something which is to the inteUect wha^ 
being of file atom is to the being of a sprnt f“ spirit, 
reproach and contains nothing paradoxic f t narticipa- 

intellect and love, yet He sees m Himself, as a very ™P E * 
tion of Himself, the being of the atom *o V, 

atom were entirely heterogeneous, entirely *} tmns „ n0sticism and 
intellect and love? This principle destroys the ibasB ^ way 

provides us with the only means of escapi g P fir ones b y 

that real intelligence of bemgs which un 313 33 lons are> , n their 
means of the higher The most material JL ht and of love That 
intimate core, nothing but participations o S locaJ mo ve- 

which is entirely irreducible to the spirit prune matter 

ment or extension as such — is introduced into g : 
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But this irreducible element can be separated only by abstraction, in 
reality, it is synthesized with a formal element The principle of 
analogy is frequently used by St Thomas 13 

Here, for instance, is a text from St Thomas which implies the 
principle of proportionality 

It belongs to God s perfection that He bestowed His likeness on created 
things, except as regards those things with which created being is 
incompatible since it belongs to a perfect agent to produce its like 
as far as possible ( ScG , II, 30) 


One perfection of God with which created being is incompatible 
is aseity, or the fact that God depends on no other being, that He 
is self-existent But consciousness, intelligence, liberty, et cetera, 
are not incompatible with finite being, and therefore we expect to 
find these properties in every creature 
Does not this principle entail the possibility that the ascent from 
the lowest forms of reality to the highest might be gradual, with 
the consequence that there is no real discontinuity between the 
soul of man and that of the animals 7 By no means, for the principle 
states explicitly that the ontological perfections are common to all 
beings, to each according to its degree The degree in which a being 
possesses the ontological perfections depends on the essence of that 
h enever there is real discontinuity between two essences, 
there is discontinuity also in the way in which they partake of the 
on o ogical perfections The principle contains no implication that 
there is a gradual transition from one essence to the other 14 
dele, l P rulc, P le ° £ continuity 'The highest point of the lower 
degree always touches the lowest point of the higher degree "» 
This principle, which St Thomas borrowed from Pseudo- 

fhr y , S1 m;,e S „h req T tly works » » a heuristic more 

, , . n ^ hi' 0 P rm “'P- c ^ could be metaphysically demon- 
strated in a philosophy of emanation or of materialistic evoluhon- 
tsm, such philosophies admit a gradual transmon from one essence 
51 Ibid in Cross Currents p 344 
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to the next one, hence also a continuity in the whole of reality. In 
our philosophy, which denies such a gradual transition, the prin- 
ciple has a more restricted hearing. Thus is does not apply to God 
and his creatures. There is no “lowest point” in God, and even the 
“highest point” of the most perfect creature remains at an infinite 
distance from the divine nature. 

But within created reality the principle of continuity has a real 
heuristic value. In every degree of being we can distinguish lower 
and higher activities. The principle states that “the highest activity 
of each degree of being resembles the lowest specific activity of the 
degree of being immediately above it.” Thus the highest intellectu 
activity of man, which St. Thomas attributes to the intellect, as 
opposed to understanding, resembles the intellectual activity o t e 
angels. The highest cognitive activity of animals, their estimative 
power, resembles the lowest specific activity of man, as found in 
understanding. We say “specific” activity because it is quite evident 
that the cognitive activities of animals resemble the lowest cognitive 
activity of man — that is, his sense knowledge. But sense knowle ge 
is not specifically human. The principle of continuity supposes re- 
semblance between the specific activities of the different degrees o 
being. 


THE CONFUSION IN MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

The distinctions which we have made between the different ki 
of psychology are often overlooked by psychologists, wi 
siderable confusion as a consequence. This was espccia y 
during the first decades in the study of experiment^ psycnoi gy. 
In textbooks of the Sciences — physics, chemistry-- crc is a 
tain margin for disagreement with respect to dctai s, u 
agreement with regard to all fundamentals. In psyc . t0 

jcars the situation was the opposite: agreement wi r p 
details but utter disagreement on the most essenti qties . ’ . - c( j 
as those of intelligence, the will, the soul. Some psjc 0 P _ 
to explain this wholly on the grounds that psychology w * 
Science, engaged in the study of a very complex o j 
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the trouble denves from the very nature of psychology, from the 
peculiar character of the object which it studies 

We find perfect agreement m the exact, positive or natural Sci- 
ences, which use measurement, experimentation and laboratory 
methods These Sciences make their greatest gains where determi- 
nism is perfect, where the activities under consideration are blind, 
mechanical, necessary, predictable, where the influence of form 
is entirely counterbalanced, or neutralized, by that of matter 
that is, in the world of minerals As soon as Science enters a 
domain where form emerges from matter, difficulties arise Here 
we meet activities which show some of the characteristics of form 
spontaneity, unpredictability Spontaneous, unpredictable activities 
cannot be wholly interpreted withm a deterministic frame of refer- 
ence, and measurement becomes increasingly difficult Science loses 
its favonte tools Form and the influence of form as such can be 
studied only by philosophy, so that a complete knowledge of these 
domains in which form exercises its peculiar effects in a perceptible 
way can be obtained only with the aid of philosophy 

The difficulties start with biology, which is the study of living 
beings as living Science can cover most of this domain because all 
the single activities of the living being are purely material But the 
intrinsic finality of these material activities cannot be explained en- 
tirely by Science A study of living beings is incomplete without 
an explanaUon of the central phenomenon of life Science cannot 
explain life but must recur to philosophy for the consideration of 
this problem That is the reason underlying the perennial contro- 
versies between mechanists and vitalists m the field of biology 
In animals the influence of form is greater than m plant life 
Therefore in the study of animals “as animals,” which is under- 
taken by animal psychology, more problems arise which the scien- 
tist feels unable to solve The nature of animal knowledge and 
consciousness is no longer a scientific problem but one which must 
be studied by philosophy 

But it is in the study of human psychology that strictly scientific 
methods meet the greatest difficulties, since here the influence of 
the formal element is predominant Of course, there are Sciences 
by which man is studied with great success— for example, anatomy 
But the Science of anatomy is purely descriptive of man in terms 
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of shape, structure, dimensions; man is studied as if he were a 
crystal or a mineral. Physiology is concerned with the study of man 
as if he were a plant, and most of this terrain can be covere in a 
satisfactory way by means of the scientific method. But when we 
try to study those functions in man which make him specifically 
human— his intellect, his free will—’ we find little help in the Sci- 


ences. . . .. _ 

The higher we advance in the study of human psychology, the 
greater is the need for a philosophical method of investigation. 
The reason for this fact is shown in Figure 1. The two almos 


Free Volition 



Fig. 1 


triangular halves of the rectangle represent respectively the d ^ 

of matter, determinism and Science (right half ) an human 

form, spontaneity and philosophy (left half). The vanoustoan 
functions are represented by the horizontal lines. almost 

such as reflexes, are represented by the base line, 
entirely in the right half. Hence, for die study of such functions, 
the methods of Science are quite sufficient. . partially 

such as memory and learning, can be c ° nc ^ hav £ J consider- 
in the right and partially in the left half. y investigated 

able material component and can to a great exe nct i ons will 

scientifically. Yet a complete elucidation o f understand 
require the help of philosophy. Thus it is impossible to unders 
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“learning” completely, unless one understands what “knowledge 
is And this requires the help of philosophy 

But in the highest human functions, such as intellection and 
free volition (represented by the top line), the material element, 
although still present, is so unimportant as compared with the 
formal element, that here Science has very little to say, and the 
explanation must come from philosophy Science will, and must, 
try to explam even these highest functions When we think or freely 
choose, something happens in the brain, Science must try to investi- 
gate this cerebral background of man’s spiritual activities But even 
when the scientist knows everything about these processes in their 
physical manifestations, he will not have explained thought and 
free volition Only philosophy can, in its own sphere, explain the 
nature of these functions 

It is easy to understand now why, in most textbooks and courses 
of general and experimental psychology, the mam share of atten- 
tion goes to the inferior functions, such as reflex movement, sensa- 
tion, association, perception, learning The study of the higher 
functions is necessarily conducted in a superficial way which does 
not give any real insight into their nature Consider, for instance, 
the chapter on intelligence m an ordinary textbook We hear plenty 
about the intelligence quotient, the measurement of intelligence 
and intelligence tests But we are not told what intelligence really is 
or how it works 


This is by no means a reproach addressed to the experimental 
psychologists The very fact that modern psychologists do not con- 
si er ese problems shows that they have become aware of the 
nature and the limitations of their Science The psychologists of an 
earlier day treated these problems in their textbooks, they made 
statements which were not based on scientifically established facts, 
but which denved from their own, often unconscious, philosophical 
conception of man The result of this procedure was a score of 
sentird^uesUons^ h ° ldmg mutuall y contradictory positions on es- 
Some modem psychologists err in presentmg the results of their 

rtf Tf ga l ,0nS 3S a com P Iete picture of man If we con- 
c s y of man as the mam purpose of psychology lD 
general, we must state that a stnctly scientific psychology is neces- 
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sarilv, and will always remain, an incomplete psychology. It will 
continually extend the scope of its investigations, but it will never 
be able to cover the field entirely. 

The same limitation applies to metaphysical psychology, 
it cannot give us a complete picture of man. Its deductive meted 
does not extend to the material, phenomenal aspects of human 
nature, without which any picture of man is incomp e ^ 

Therefore in the present study we shall try to combme te 
scientific and the metaphysical, the inducuve and jeducwe 
methods. An attempt will be made to use the data of Eexpenerc 
and to interpret diem in the light of metaph ys.cs That* s te 
scope of the natural philosophy of man, of philosophical psy 
chology. 

DIVISION OF THE COURSE 

Psychology is the science of organisms, or living tadtaTb* 
arc three main kinds of organisms: plants, annuals 
three possess vegetadve life; animals and men have senfient hie, 
men alone are endowed with rational life. must 

We are primarily interested in human psycholoaf. fcs 

also study briefly the life of plants and lm ^ i ^ hernlorei m3 „ has 
belong to psychology as we understand . , nt i sentient 

vegetadve life in common with both i plants |and a lower 

life in common with animals. Finally, *Hnmnphlv by con- 
forms of life will help us to understand more thoro ghly, y 
trast, the nature of rational life. 

Our course will be divided into five parts- 

The first part is concerned with ^“tf/of plants^nd animals. 

The second part is concerned with the i:f e of man. 

The third pL is given to the 

This part will necessarily overlap to a certain n 

part, since animals possess sentient life in co rat i ona l life. 

* The fourth part is devoted to a study of ~ person. 

The fifth part is devoted to a study of man as a whole, as p- 
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The Concept of Life 


What is life? Most people are unable to give a satisfactory answer 
to this question, although the ordinary person can almost always 
distinguish a living being from one which is not alive. T e nature o 
life is mysterious; its effects or manifestations are familiar to all. n 
is by a study of these manifestations that we must try to iscover 
nature of life itself. From the visible effects we must go ac o 
invisible cause, from the accidents to the nature. 


THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF LIFE 

The most usual criterion of life is movement, in particular sc 
movement. A living cat moves about, a dead cat oes no . 
cases, however, such a rough criterion is insufficien . 1 

lie quite motionless on the street; we do not at once co 
he is dead, he may have fainted. We look then for o&e^less 
obvious kinds of movement. Is his heart beating, s of 

Here again movement, although of a special n , 1S . 

life. Plants do not move of themselves; yet they are alive they 
produce leaves and flowers and fruit, if the sap cu ™ ment con- 
stems and branches, if we discover in them the m * ^ 

nected with nutrition and growth. In the popular p 
is the capacity for self-movement. 


the scientific conception of life 

Among the features which the scientists consider as 
°f living beings, we can mention the following. 


characteristic 

25 
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1. Cellular constitution: living beings are generally built up of 
cells; 

2. Metabolism: a constant exchange of material elements with 
the environment; 

Unstable equilibrium: an organism reaches chemical stability 
only when it is dead; 

4. Eventual death, except in the organisms which multiply by 
fission; 

5. Especially organization, which is the “fundamental fact com- 
mon to every living thing: protoplasm builds organisms. It does 
not grow into indeterminate, formless masses of living stuff. The 
growth and activity shown by plants and animals are not random 
processes but are so controlled that they form integrated, coordi- 
nated, organized systems.” 1 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


For the philosopher the great difference between living and non- 
wing beings is that the living beings possess immanent activities, 
w ereas all the activities of the non-living beings are purely transi- 


* ^ I™ 6111 activi ty is °ne whose effects remain within the sub- 
jec w ic acts. When I think, the thinking starts in me and its 

<*rnwino emai - n me ’ tbinkin g 1S an immanent activity; so are 
growing, seeing, willing. 

When! r!! Vi u y .° ne Wh0se effects P ass int0 another being ’ 

the Vnll wi, 3 ’ tbe Peking starts in me, but its effects pass into 
turn sm'achfvf k **° ca . r ^ c °hide, one smashes the other and is in 
turn mashed by it; neither car smashes itself. 

ties Th Vin ^ man ^ est a ce rtain number of immanent activi- 

manelce ^r activilies and «>e degree of their im- 

speak here of life to 5“"^ ° f ^ BU ‘ ^ 

even the w«t ™ ’ £ . e as possessed by all living beings, 

shared bv all The S ^ colder only those immanent activities 
shared by all. These are nutrition, growth and reproduction. 

North Carolina Pressf 1950 )^p C 22* ^ Bi °togy of Purpose (University of 
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That nutrition and growth are immanent activities is evident, 
since the effect of these operations remains within the feeding or 
growing organism. It is not so clear that reproduction is an lm 
manent activity, since the effect of that activity seems to pass en- 
tirely into the new being which is its product. It is true that the 
final stage of reproduction is transitive; but the first stage is imma- 
nent: a living being prepares in itself, as part of itse , c " a ' 
substances which may eventually give rise to a new bemg. Only 
that immanent first stage of reproduction is found in all 1 g 
beings; the final, transitive stage may never be reached. 

That nutrition, growth and reproduction are found in aU ta g 
beings is evident. That these activities are never found m non-liv ’ g 

beings is a fact of common experience. Hence a ving g 

which is capable of immanent activities, and life is that whic 
a being capable of immanent activities. 

It could be objected that every machine is capable : o 
activities: it is argued that the machine moves 1 e , . a _ 

movement remains within itself. In fact, mac > nes un j ty 

nent activities, because they possess no natural u y. t 

is extrinsic, artificial, produced from without. Therefore we cannot 
say that they move themselves, but only that one p o£ 

other. Only where there is intrinsic, natural unity c b]e 0 £ 

real immanent activities. A living being is **£*«&*£ 
immanent activity, and we can complete our e capable of 
saying that it is that which makes a bemg na y 
immanent activities. n of the 

A more serious objection deriv “^ r °” a A C °” ordin g to modern 
intra-atomic movement of inorganic matte . j m _ 

physics, matter is constituted not of solid pa ° electrons move 
mense number of infinitesimal systems in natural and 

around a central nucleus. Here is an « £3 this 
whose effects remain within the atom. Why 
an immanent activity? _* i pas t that it is 

In a certain sense we could say that 1 is, 2 differ- 

some approximation to it, something an ogo . £ jiving 

ence between this activitiy and the immanent activities S 

. .. • a certain 


2 . every natural jlu. 

likeness to the operations 


movement in rcspert to 3 

,ns of life” (S. Thiol. I, 18. 1. •« 
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beings is that mtra atomic movement only maintains the energy 
of the atom, whereas the immanent activities of a living being not 
only maintain but also develop and increase the energy of the 
organism They are not only immanent but are perfective of the act- 
ing subject That nutation and growth are perfective of the 
organism is evident, whereas reproduction is at least perfective of 
the species 

We can now add this last qualification to our definition, and say 
that life is that which makes a being naturally capable of self-per- 
fective immanent activity 


THE METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


In order to penetrate more deeply into the meaning of life, we 
must use metaphysics, in particular the principle of proportionality 
“Using ourselves as the first pnnciple of metaphysical explana- 
tion and applying that which we discover in ourselves above our- 
selves by extension and below ourselves by restnction ,” 3 we can 
proceed as follows 

We find in ourselves some very perfect types of immanent action 
I know that I know, I am aware of bemg aware, I decide to decide 
In all these actions I am both subject and object The subject of the 
action comcides with its object The subject is luminous to himself, 
is present to himself, identifies himself actively with himself That 
n o immanent action is more perfect than any imm anent actions 
we iscover in plants or animals, yet it is far from the supreme per- 
fection which immanent activity reaches in God 
« ~ ° Ur k'ghest immanent actions and the immanent activity 
, t f “* lhrec mam differences 

C * fi° n0t alwa y s consciously know and love ourselves, our 
S™?' f? tl0n 15 not continuous God, on the other hand, knows 
Himself and consciously loves Himself continually 
nnr ^ Cn re ® ec * u pon ourselves, we are not conscious of 

of self refler» VCS * ^ ° £ the operation of our mind in the act 

tinrnncpinii«/° n ?? ere remam perpetually m us vast areas of 
ess After many centuries of scientific investigation. 


* Scheuer, “Notes de Mftaphys.que ’ - 
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man remains a mystery to himself. God, on the other hand, knows 
Himself perfectly, and nothing in Him is outside the grasp o 

consciousness. He is nothing but consciousness, intellect and wdl. 

3. We become conscious of ourselves after having first 
conscious of an exterior object. The movement of our ctmsaous- 
ness is first outwards, then, through reflection, “jwar s. 
being who was unable to know any extenor object would never 
know himself, would not be aware of his own existence. „ 

That is why St. Thomas speaks of a “return » « 
which supposes that we have first gone ou ^ nr , Pr « t ; on of 
speak of an “active identification with ourse ves, a p 
becoming identical with ourselves, which presupposes a stage 
which we were not identical with ourselves. • u: ect 

God, on the other hand, need not first know any exterior object 
before He knows Himself. To declare that e 1 1 ^ 
necessity is the fundamental error of idealistic pan ’jf.jdti- 
Htmself first, continually, eternally. In Him there >s not self ideu 
ficatiou but active self-identity. He is essentially such an activ 

Se No de cSure possesses such perfect 

themselves continually and without the need o e himself 

they depend on God for their self-knowledge. Man 

partially, intermittently, mid with depen ““ ^ J ves> but they 

also on exterior objects. Animals do n ^ external 

are aware of external objects. Plants d operations by 

objects. Their immanent activity is restn simple 

which they feed, grow and reproduce thems • ^ - m t j, e 

operations of nutrition, growth and repro^ c ^ Sel£ .identity 

plant, which, at its degree, corresponds JL usness In other 

of die First Cause, or to our human similarity 

words, life is the first step of matter towards a greater 

with God. . ._ r _ t,p ctated con- 

The principle of proportionality can therefo 
cretely as follows: 

Perfect Self-Identity Self-comciousnes2 _C£mcio^g_£L^ji— = 

God ~~ Man / 3 

Immanent action, Life 


Plant 
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We can go further Even in the mineral there is something which, 
at its lowly degree, corresponds to the perfect Self-Identity which is 
God In other words, although there is no really immanent activity 
in the mineral, there must be something akin to it, foreshadowing 
it, according to the principle of proportionality and the principle of 
continuity 

In fact, we find in crystals phenomena resembling growth, we find 
in many material bodies a spontaneous restoration of equilibrium 
which resembles the phenomena of regeneration m organisms 
Intra atomic movement is an activity whose effects remain within 
the atom, and which resembles the immanent activity of living 
bodies When W Kohler 4 saw a similarity between the “Gestalten,” 
or configurations, which occur in the world of physics and those 
which occur in the organic and psychic world, he was not wholly 
wrong His mistake was to emphasize only the similarity, not the 
differences The principle of proportionality draws our attention 
to both 

* D,e Phynschen Gestalten in Ruhe und mt stationaren Zustand (1920) 
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What makes living beings so different from non-living beings. 
What gives them the power of performing self-perfec v , 

P The answer is: life. But how do we explain that 
Is it some kind of material energy, like electricity or g“ 
radio-activity, or a special combination of such ma er 
Or is it something superior to purely material energy , b 

The first hypothesis is defended by mechanism, the second by 
vitalism. 


THE MECHANISTIC INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

Mechanism holds that life is some kind of mate". '5 be 

resultant of a combination of material en “S“ s ’ Iaws of physics 
explained, or will eventually be explained, J machine, 

and chemistry; that a living being is only a „ m Jhines is that the 
The difference between living and non-livi g fonner are 

latter are products of human ingenuity, w er 0 j matter, 

products of nature, of evolution, of the ”^iy more com- 

Mechanists readily admit that living machin , machines. But 
plicated than the most complicated man-made 
sooner or later, they maintain, the human mind will be 
construct the machinery of life. _ . . - ne w hich rules 

Philosophically considered, mechanism is a 0 f mechan- 

out all final causes and explains living beings y ^ wh j c jj acts 
ical causes. A mechanical cause is an e ici 
'vithout purpose, blindly and necessarily. 31 
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We shall briefly indicate two ways in which mechanism,' as a 
doctrine, can be refuted: 

1. Mechanism cannot explain the origin of living beings. A com- 
plete mechanist must hold that they are the products of chance. 
What he does not hold for a watch, an airplane or a bridge, he holds 
for the much more complicated structures which we call living 
beings. While the paleontologist considers the presence in a cave 
of a few rudimentary tools sufficient proof of the passage of man, 
the mechanist ascribes the origin of fantastically complicated 
organisms to the action of chance. The impossibility of such an 
explanation is immediately evident for a philosopher, and quite a 
number of scientists admit this impossibility. 

2. Some mechanists admit the impossibility of explaining the 
origin of the first living beings by the forces of matter alone. They 
accept some extra-mundane cause as the first origin of life, or they 
claim that life has always existed in some part of the universe. 
Either position means the abandonment of the mechanistic ex- 
planation of the origin of life; yet they hold that, once life is given, 
it can be explained entirely in terms of the forces of matter. 

The best refutation of this claim is still to be found in the famous 
experiments of Hans Driesch. This German biologist and philoso- 
pher performed some remarkable experiments on the embryos of 
sea-urchins. When the embryo contained only two or four cells, he 
separated these cells from each other and saw each one of them 
develop into a complete, although smaller, animal. When the em- 
bryo was composed of eight cells, he modified the position of these 
cells, he “shuffled” them. In spite of this he obtained a normal 
annual. When the embryo contained about a thousand cells, he took 
away an indefinite number of cells, at any place in the embryo; if 
not too many cells had been removed, the embryo developed into 
a normal animal of smaller size. 

The same experiments have been performed upon the embryos 
ot offler animals, with identical results. It appears that only techni- 

. * ties ma king the experiment impracticable prevent the 
MimaT fr ° m obtainin 8 ^ same results with the embryos of every 

Such phenomena do not occur in machines, and their presence 
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in living beings is considered by Driesch to be a sufficient refutation 
of the mechanistic conception of life. 

Later research in experimental embryology has shown that these 
remarkable phenomena of regeneration can be explaine y 
influence of “organizers,” of specialized parts of the em ryo w 
direct the regenerative activity. If an embryo is dissecte into 
parts, one of which contains such an organizer while the ot er 
it, only the first part will regenerate. 

Embryologists have further demonstrated that these “gmnz 
operate by means of certain chemical substances, t mig ' 

therefore, that there is really nothing mysterious in ese P 
nomena, since they can be analyzed in terms of p ysms an 
istry. In reality, however, the mystery of life has not been solved, 
but only further removed. As Professor E. W. Sinno p ’ 

the organizing chemicals produce their results ordy y 
tributed in a definite wayf if they appear at a defimte^Um^^they 
are present in a definite quantity. The biologists w Moreover 
factors responsible for this “prospective ada P ta 10 °‘ . influ ’ 

these chemicals presuppose living cells suscep e cdls g which 
enced by them. The mystery of the element in organizers 

makes them react in a certain way to the influence o 
has not been solved. . .. t i.» me - 

Undoubtedly new discoveries will shed more ig . , e g nite jy 
chanical causes at work in every organism. Scie nae j n t ^ e 

continue to find answers to the problems w c ro ui ems . A 
investigation of life. But every answer will raise ne P factors 
final answer, which would explain how all e ^ er f ec _ 

co-operate harmoniously towards their immanen g » Science 
tion of the organism as a whole, lies beyond the reach of Scienc 

and must come from philosophy. _ . h e given up the 

Hence some outstanding theoretical biologists ave gi ^ SinnQtt 

mechanical explanation of living , , ivity ’ are funds- 

puts it, “biological organization and psycn But we 

mentally the same thing.” 2 We shall not go us £ ejpIaiBed 

accept their statements as a proof that lit 
entirely by the forces of matter alone. 

1 Cell and Psyche, p. 37. 

*lbid , p. 48 . 
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THE VITALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

If life cannot be explained mechanically, we must admit some 
other kind of causality. The mechanical causes, which are un- 
doubtedly at work in every living being, seem to be under the 
direction of some “guiding idea” which steers their activity toward 
the realization of the specific type of this plant or that animal. We 
call this guiding idea the vital principle. Such is the position of 
vitalism. 

Most biologists have a deep-seated aversion for vitalism. Even . 
those whose explanations seem to coincide with the vitalistic po- 
sition do not want to be known as vitalists. This strange attitude 
can be said to arise from two sources: (1) a misunderstanding of 
the real nature of vitalism; (2) the erroneous idea that vitalism is 
presented as a scientific theory. 


THE REAL NATURE OF VITALISM 

When a modem biologist hears about vitalism, he immediately 
thinks that what is meant is the theory which we call “exaggerated 
vitalism.” According to this, a living being is constituted of a com- 
plete material being plus a vital principle which directs the activities 
of that material being and explains its life. A living being is like a 
car with a driver: the car exists without the driver, but it needs a 
driver to turn the ignition key and direct its movement; the living 
being exists and acts without the vital principle, but it needs this 
principle to direct its countless activities towards its own immanent 
perfection. 

That is not our interpretation. For us the vital principle not only 
directs the activities of the plant, it explains the very existence and 
nature of the plant. Without the vital principle, not only would the 
^ ? Uve . there would be no plant at all. 

All material beings, including inorganic substances, are com- 
posed of prime matter and substantial form. Hence, according to 
exponents of exaggerated vitalism, there would be first a complete 
material being, constituted of matter and form, and above and 
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beyond that a vital principle, which would be a second and higher 
kind of form. # 

But moderate vitalism states that the vital principle is precise y 
the substantial form of a plant, or other living being. There is no 
need for a guiding principle in addition to the substantial form, e 
difference between a rock and a plant is not that the plant as a 
special guiding principle, but only that in the plant the orm is 
" more perfect than in the rock; this higher perfection explains w y - 
the plant is alive, while the rock is not. Such a substantial form is 
called a “soul,” and we can speak of the soul of a plant. . 

Our position lies between the two extremes of mec anism an 
exaggerated vitalism. For mechanism, a living being is. o y a con 
plicated machine. For exaggerated vitalism a living being is a com 
plete material system provided in addition with a gui ing pnn p 
which directs its activides. We claim that a living being is a ‘ 
being consdtuted, like all other material beings, o pnm 
and substantial form. But in living beings this substantial 
more perfect than in non-living beings, and it is there 
vital principle, or a soul. 


VITALISM NOT A SCIENTIFIC THEORY 

' Even after these explanations there remains in t 

biologist a lurking suspicion that, if he embraces vi » of 
give up any further attempts at scientific explanation ^ 
life. Everything is now explained by this mysterious ty> 

Nothing could be further from the truth. " se( j e the 

scientific explanation of the nature of life. It oes n . oper - 

scientific theories of biology. A vitalist admits t a e s jj 0U id be 
ation of the living organism, taken separate y, c f n j ce ll- 

explained by the forces of matter alone. Each s ^ C0 . ch P em i C aUy; 
division, for instance, can or will be explaine p ^ without 

each one could be artificially reproduced m the laboratory, 
the intervention of any vital principle. sinele step 

The scientist can and should, therefore, exp of physics 

in the vital activities of an organism by means o 
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and chemistry There are no mysterious new energies at work in an 
organism which cannot be interpreted in terms of these laws 3 A 
scientist as such should never explain any operation in a living 
bemg by referring it to the vital principle When he does that, he 
gives up Science and passes into philosophy As a scientist he is 
engaged m the study of the single operations of the organism, which 
he must explain mechanically 

What cannot be explained mechanically is the fact that all these 
single operations co-operate in the same immanent purpose, the 
good of the organism The intrinsic finality of a living bemg cannot 
be explained by physics and chemistry 

A biologist may balk at this statement, since it may seem to put 
certain biological problems beyond his competence He will not 
on!y try to explain each single activity, he will also attempt to dis- 
cover the mechanisms which are responsible for the co ordination 
and the succession of these smgle activities He will, in fact, dis- 
cover a steadily increasing number of these mechanisms And since 
e as thus succeeded, or will eventually succeed, in explaining 
every sing e operation m the organism, and the connection between 
f:r C r iVe ii° P “ Without appealing to any but mechanical 
* . ’ h5 wJ1 conclude that, as the whole is but the sum o£ its 

F* 1 eXp amed * e lotaI actmt y of organism But that 
sum of 2 our P omt m a ll vmg being the whole is more than the 
because of B what 11 18 and acts as ll does only 

n ' ° mfluence den ™g from the whole 
hantioinoiisit/ 15 ^ 0 . 1 !! 1 ti ' a !, blolo 8 ls,s wl >o have thus far worked 
conflicting schrJf 111511 se P arate ways and adhere to 

that absolutelv ° M ou ®'* rt Some den y the difficulty and claim 

philosopS statement ,t « f TblS K ” ot a s ocntifie but a 
as a method but as a philosophy S '° n mechanKffl not on,y 

remam^open'FrbeT' 11 b0tb mccl3a msni and vitabsm, two avenues 
mechanists, are stdl rom.dered 6 ^! 111 ™ 5 "'’“h’ aIthou S h not 
these explanations are generally noth 0 ysclentlfl c Tb® ia ct is lhat 
r generally nothmg but scientific transpositions 

cause 1 pf “ ,osoplllcal '“ETOgt the Vllal p nncip)( , ]s a £ornlaIi Dot an effic , en t 
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of philosophical explanations and more complicated, or inaccurate 
ways of advocating vitalism. Thus the many biologists who msist 
upon organization, configuration, holism or Gestalt in order to ex 
plain the problem of life advocate in their various ways the in- 
fluence of a formal cause (without ever using that term) w ic we 


have called the vital principle. . 

Others have adopted explanations which are patently philosopm- 
cal, whether or not they are aware of it. This applies especi y 0 
the proponents of life as a psychic reality. Strictly spe' g> * 
explanation is untenable, but if we look at it in the g 0 
principle of proportionality it can be interpreted in an acce P 
way. The vital principle is to a living organism what the psycn 
to a sentient organism. ... „ 

Summarizing, we can say that adopting mechanism or 
is the only possible attitude for the scientist. It is o y 
try to find the final explanation of the co-ordination o 
(mechanical) operations and their intrinsic finality a £ 

is no longer sufficient. But such a final explanation is no 
but a philosophical problem. And therefore mec. anls hut 

losophy, that is the doctrine which denies the existe 
mechanical factors in organisms, is false . 4 . * me 

Every material being is constituted of substanti . efl _ 

matter. In the lowest degree of beings-—the minera s s0 

tirely commensurate to matter, it is entirely immerse ultimately 
that all activities of these minerals, although they e joined 
from their form, are necessary and blind and can be explained 
totally by the laws of physics and chemistry. ope ration 

As we come one step higher, in the plants, however, 

is still entirely explainable by the same ^ cBe cts of 

can no longer be explained in that way. the _ .^—onence their 
these operations remain within the being-- , t require 

intrinsic finality. To explain this intrinsic finality ^ 

4 There are other Instances in which a superior ^regular order, 
a lower nature and, without any apparent lnterteri sn and divine grace 

Erects them towards a higher purpose Such are tr of daily life. In 

*n our human activity, and divine Providence in «„iained by ordinary 
all these cases, each single action or event can _ within they are 

Physiological, psychological or social causes. higher end 

somehow directed by a superior influence towards a men 
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a new directing principle in the plant We say that the plant s sub- 
stantial form is more perfect than the mineral’s, that it is able to 
exert some of its peculiar effects, to direct the material activities of 
the plant towards the good of the plant 
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The Origin of Life 


Scientists agree that life did not always exist on i out e • y 
estimate that it began about a billion years ago . , n ,s * 
earth itself would have originated about four on y 
For billions of years there was no life on earth. How, ■ 
start? What do we know about the origin of life. 

Concerning this problem the philosophers are rvi ^je 

main groups, those who claim that life originate matter 

and those who claim that life originated from God and matter. 


life did not originate from MATTER ALONE 

This statement should be fully understood. We do ^not c ^ 
matter — that is, mineral substances-had no share ® 

production of life. It will be pointed out a d and 

matter in this first production is most probable. Bu 1 

shall try to refute the claim, that the first hvmg b mgs were p rf 
duced by matter and chance alone, by the me wor id. The 

*he physico-chemical factors at work in the mo g r . 

theory Which we reject is known as the theory of absolute 
gence, and it is defended by all materialists. number of 

The ancients believed with Aristotle tha^ matter — that 

living beings originated spontaneously from f rom rubbish, 

maggots, for instance, issued from carnon an opinion. 

The Schoolmen, including St. Thomas, clung o attributed 

There was no materialism involved, however, ^ be t , eale d 

. ' The Oris, a of human life is not under discussion here 

ln a later chapter. 39 
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such spontaneous generation to the influence of the sun, viewe 
by them as a higher kind of animated being As late as the 
eighteenth century the famous scientist Van Helmont described the 
methods to be used for the spontaneous generation of mice and 
of scorpions 2 

The nineteenth century gave up the notion of the spontaneous 
generation of mice, maggots, scorpions and similar creatures, but 
clung tenaciously to the idea that the infusoria — the microscopic, 
one-celled animals found in liquids — had such an origin It took 
Pasteur’s gemus to explode this theory and to establish once and 
for all that in the present state of our earth every living being 
denves from a living bemg 

Occasionally a scientist puts forth the claim that he has pro- 
duced life from inanimate matter Typical of such claims is the 
famous case of Stephane Leduc, professor at the Ecole de Medecine 
of Nantes, France (1906) Having put some sugar and copper 
sulphate in an artificial plasma composed of water, potassium 
ferrocyamde and salt, he set in motion a chemical reaction which 


looked, to all intents and purposes, like the budding of a seed and 
the growing of a cactus like plant However, what looked at first 
like a real production of life turned out to be nothing but an inter- 
esting example of osmosis in semipenneable membranes 
In other instances where life had supposedly been produced m 
a laboratory, closer examination established either that there was 
no real life, and the phenomena in question were merely physico- 
c cmical m nature, or that some living substance had been em- 
ployed for the production of life 

Nowadays scientist s who are looking for a point of transition 
etween living and non living substances turn increasingly to the 
s u y o viruses These mysterious creatures act at some times like 
minerals as when they are isolated m crystalline form, at other 
es i c real organisms, as when they reproduce their kind 
Scientists do not agree as to whether or not they are alive One 
seemingly widespread opinion is that they might be living beings 


s, T pIc Fl11 a vase with wheat seaI 11 

from the <hirt y a w oman Some ferment emanating 


from the K *. n „ , OI a woman Some ferment emanaum 

tr mKC T,mc 
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which have degenerated through parasitism, genes which have lost 
their connection with chromosomes and cells. It is difficult to see 
how, in that case, they could be the steppingstones from inorganic 
to living matter, since, parasitic by nature, they presuppose a living 
being as their host. 

We may conclude that scientists have demonstrated that at e 
present stage of our planet’s existence the spontaneous generation 
of complete organisms does not occur. From this, however, we 
cannot validly conclude that spontaneous generation has never 
occurred or that it is altogether impossible. 

Science, in the strict sense of that word, is not able to 
strate that some event is impossible. It can only show^ a is 
event is so utterly improbable that it is practically, statistically im- 
possible . 3 

Where Science cannot strictly demonstrate that some ing is 
impossible, philosophy can. An effect can never e 
perfection to its total cause. But if inorganic matter s. » J 
its own forces, produce life, the effect would be superior inp 
tion to the cause. The superiority of the living beings over m g 
matter has already been demonstrated and is obvious e g“- 
Therefore, by itself alone, inorganic matter cannot pro 
living being, and spontaneous generation, in the sense o 
emergence, is impossible. 

LIFE ORIGINATED FROM COD AND MATTER 

This statement is demonstrated in Natural Theology jZji rec tIy 
is shown that every contingent being derives direc y ^ - s 

from the First Cause. The question which interests ^ ^ 
whether the first living beings were directly crea e , 
were made by Him out of pre-existing inorganic ma • ^ 

God could have created the first living beings- according 
made them out of nothing. But when we consl ® , centuries 

to Science inorganic matter had existed for milh ^ 

8 Lecomte du Nouy tries to demonstrate the (N cW 

* chance production of life out of matter in his boo 
York > Longmans, 1947), pp. 33 ft. 
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before the first organism appeared on earth, and that God gen- 
erally uses secondary causes whenever possible, we are led to think 
it more probable that He made the first living beings out of pre- 
existent inorganic matter 

Having admitted this, we would also like to examine the question 
of how He made the first organisms Since their material cause 
(the minerals) was already in existence, the only problem concerns 
the origin of their formal cause, the vital principle Aristotelian 
Thomism holds that the vital principle is “educed from the potency 
of matter,’ 4 which is to say that as soon as the specific organiza- 
tion is effected by the agent in the matter, the form is present This 
specific organization of the matter is, in a certain sense, the sub- 
stantial form In other words, as soon as a collection of atoms has 
been given the mode of organization which it actually has in a 
living being that collection of atoms is alive 
Hence the vital principle of the first orgamsms must have de- 
rived from the cause which orgamzed the atoms in such a living 
pattern What is this cause? A scientist would say matter itself 
and the energies of matter And we shall say matter indeed, but 
under the influence of God Both answers are right, and there is 
no conflict between them The scientist as such is interested only 
in t e secondary causes, and these causes were at work in the 
production of the first organisms If God used mineral substances 
m ma g the first living beings, He used them as mineral sub 
lances, that is, as endowed with material energies, as exerting 
TTT S Rad,atIon - pressure, temperature, moisture, mag' 
mation nf f. ectncal fraction must have co operated in the for- 
W/» I S ’ and a scientls t as such can only study such factors 
vit a i.- mi l St ? pe . at here what we have said m our discussion of 
have slnwlu ua ° n ^ se ^ uence of microscopic events which must 
everv connect v? t0 thC flrSt or S amsms > every single step and 
explained hv , Ctween two successive steps may be exhaustively 
ma^on conll ° f P h y srcs ■»> chenuVtty Yet the transfor- 

Wh0le ,S morc than ' he sum of lts P 3rtS 

could onlv h-wrif “ u T causallt y which under the circumstances, 
buna to hi Mn mnua,ce ° £ God In the case of a hvtng 
, w r £h r! r Causahty comes from the vital principle, in the 
reat Q 2 Art 8 Comment In Met VII lect 7, 1417 1423 
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first origin of life it comes from God. The vital principle acts as 
a formal cause; God’s causality is at once an efficient and an ex- 
emplary causality. 

The foregoing considerations will make us very prudent when 
the question is raised whether scientists will ever be able to 
synthesize life in their laboratories. The answer is that if they be- 
come capable of putting into matter the ultimate disposition for 
life, such matter will become alive. And it is difficult to see why 
scientists should not eventually succeed in producing this ultimate 
disposition. Such a synthetic production of life would not, of course, 
be a case of spontaneous generation. Here the effect would not ^ e 
more perfect than the total cause, since the cause would comprise 
not only the energies of matter but also man’s intelligence. o 
has endowed inorganic matter with the virtuality of life, to ecome 
actual if and when a certain set of circumstances are rea , we 
do not see why such circumstances, which must have f ° 
earth about a billion years ago, could not be artificially up 
by the human mind in the laboratory. 


Sr. Adrian Marie, O.P., "Viruses: Are They Ahve? m u 

Scholasticism, 31 (1957), pp. 297-316. A. Baucbau, S. gQ 

Synthese Artificielle de la Vie,” in Nouvelle Revue Theo s | ’ 
0958), pp. 395-409. Bawden, “Evolution and Viruses, . .. J aod 
Siam on Evolution, pp. 9-26. M. Calvin, “ Che ™ c ,^. E ^ D 247 .263. 
•he Origin of Life," in American Scientist, 44 (195 )» PP* am j 
Cades, Vers la Conquete de la Vie. M. Ducasse, 1 > h 20 
Mechanism,” in Philosophy and Phenomenologica physics 

«959), pp. 18.24. Editors of The Scientific Amertcan.TheP^ ^ 
end Chemistry of Life. Facultes Catboliques de Lyon, 

,a Vie sur Terre. 



PART TWO 

PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 



Introduction 


Our philosophical conception of plants and animals follows from 
the general principles outlined above. Both plants and anima s are 
material beings, composed of prime matter and substantial form. 
In this respect they differ neither from minerals nor from men. 
difference lies in the degree of perfection of the substanti o , 
of its emergence from matter. , 

In minerals (the “matter” of ordinary language) the su 
form is so entirely immersed in matter that it can give e 
only its material existence and its material activities, n man • 
emerges so far from matter that it can produce operations 
are intrinsically independent of matter. We shall emons ra 
that man’s soul is more than a substantial form, that 1 is < 
which functions as a substantial form. This explains w y 
soul can exist apart from matter. . h .^e 

Plants and animals lie between these two extremes , 1 
form cannot exist without matter, in both it emerges en g . 
matter to produce some effects which are neve ^/° u ” cnhstantial 
This emergence is slighter in plants, in "*' c which cau- 
f °nn (soul, or vital principle) can produce no actmt le . 

»ot individually be explained by the } a ™ ;°f, P S!f ap plies equally 


not individually be explained by the laws oi pnp‘“ “ aIIy 

artificially reproduced in the laboratory. T is pPP n j ma i s 
t0 vegetative functions or the physiological * dm ^ 

aQd men. There is nevertheless in the plant some degree 
gence of form from matter, which explains why a ^vhole, 

activities arc directed towards the greater perfee 10 
* h >’ 1116 plant possesses intrinsic finality or life. consider- 

ln animals the emergence of form from matter 47 
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able, producing a higher kind of immanent operations. Though 
strictly in the material domain, these activities must be ascribed 
mainly to the influence of form. Such are the conscious activities 
of the animal, its knowledge, feelings and drives. They involve a 
higher degree of immanence than the activities associated with 
nutrition, growth and reproduction; they are more highly perfective 
of the organism. Their effects remain not only within the acting 
subject, but within the acting power of the subject. Matter con- 
tinues to be a partial cause in these operations, but the influence 
of form is predominant. 


THE PLANT SOUL 

Psychology has little to say about plants. We have already dem- 
onstrated that the occurrence of immanent, self-perfective oper- 
ations in the piant induces us to affirm the presence of a vital 

principle, or soul. We must briefly consider the nature of the plant 
soul. 1 

The plant soul is material. A thing is material either (1) when 
* c seen ’ touc hed, weighed, measured, when it is perceptible 
the senses; or (2) when in all its operations, and for its very 
'sencc, it is intrinsically dependent on matter, 
the T S0Ul I s not material in the first sense. It is material in 
A heino * en . sc ’ , lt I s intrinsically dependent on matter, 
co-came nf •, mtnnslca % dependent on matter when matter is a 
flatter ° pera,i0ns “ d its alienee, 
the action U*! C °‘ Cause of its operations: when such a being acts, 
the causal inn ° P ™ duced entirel y by the being itself but involves 

of aCti ° n ° f 11131 15 eBeC ‘ 

cL. iutldem. e ^ er the plant ”>* nOT *= P™ e “ a,lcr "1 

and matter ntiV Ut ° n ^ w ^°^ e substance, the plant. Soul 

one substance which eriS^' prinCipleS ’ constitut ”S ,0 ^ 
in itself- it dervnH St . S ' Therefore the plant soul cannot exist 
» on prune matter for its very existence, in this 
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sense, that only in combination with prime matter can it constitute 
a substance capable of existing. 

Contrast this with realities which are only extrinsically dependent 
on matter — that is, for whose operations matter is only a necessary 
condition , 1 not a real co-cause. Such a reality is our intelligence. No 
thought or judgment is possible in man without the co-operation o 
the body, especially the brain. However, the brain is not a cause of 
thinking or judging, but only a necessary condition. This important 
statement will be demonstrated later. 

The plant soul is material; both environmental matter and the 
mineral components 2 of the plant itself are really co-causes ot 
nutrition, growth and reproduction in a plant. This is so evi en 
that there is no need to labor the point. The vital princip e a one 
cannot feed, or grow or reproduce; matter is really invo ve as a 


co-cause of these activities. . . , . 

Therefore in its characteristic and highest operations e p 
soul is intrinsically dependent on matter. But as a being is, 
acts. Therefore the plant soul is intrinsically dependent on matter, 
not only in its operations, but also in its existence. . 

It follows that the plant soul is material. It cannot exis 
matter, any more than roundness can exist except in so 
round. When the plant dies, the soul disappears, as roundness ‘ “ 
a Ppears when a ball is flattened. The plant soul is replac y 
mineral form, as the roundness is replaced by some o 


'. A necessary condition is that which enables a cause *?, P T^iuse is that 
actu . ally contributing toward the production 1 of an- 

othe^ c ? nt nbutes in some positive manner toward th P 

matter is an essential constituent of these mineral c 
and is therefore a real of the olant’s operahons. 
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The Origin of Plant and 
Animal Species 


In the previous chapter we briefly examined the pro em o e 
origin of life. Our next problem is the origin of the various orm 
of living beings. How did the great variety of living beings 
on this earth? Among these living beings we shall not include 
his origin we shall consider in a later chapter. This chap er 
fore exclusively concerned with the origin of the plant an a 
species. . . / 1 ^ The 

Two main answers have been given to our question. C 
theory of faism bolds that the various species of living beings 
directly created, or made, by God as we know them today tj 
theory of evolution claims that the various forms of life ^ 

know today originated gradually, by natural descen , 

■ P .« —• "•-‘s 

made every individual species, either simultaneously “ 
began on earth or each one at its appointed tune 
however, prefer the second theory, which we shall brie y 

evolution of die — 

aid animals may be considered from the scienti c, f w e 

sophicai and from the theological point of view. .1^ t j ie0 - 

ahall examine only the first two of these aspects, ® . ®. on t0 an 

■ogical problems which arise in connection with evo 
Appendix. 
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BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION CONSIDERED FROM 
THE SCIENTIFIC POINT Or VIEW 

This very complex problem can be treated here only in a most 
elementary way We might summarize its present status as follows 

(1) That evolution has occurred is admitted by all scientists today, 

(2) but there is uncertainty about the extent of evolution an 
about its explanation 


THAT EVOLUTION HAS OCCURRED IS 
ADMITTED BY ALL SCIENTISTS TODAY 


The bases for this conviction are traditionally grouped under five 
headings 

Comparative Anatomy 

1 The difficulty oE systematic classification of plant and animal 
species Every attempt at such a classification raises great problems 

considerable number of organisms seem to belong to no clear 
cut category, they fall between the groups which have been set up 
commuting transitional forms This is easy to explain if they are 
held to descend from common ancestors 

2 The presence of homologous organs These are organs found 
m different animals, having the same anatomical structure yet per 
forming different functions Thus, in the words of Darwin, ‘rt e 

“ 0f r n tormed £or grasping, that of a mole for digging, the leg 
f the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the wing of 
bat ate all constructed on the same pattern, and include similar 
bones m the same relative positions ' r 

ou , , c pr ?f ence Of vesugial organs These rudiments, found in 
?e n^r c ammals ' “ of n ° possible use Such are the 
sneeze .? n J an ^ r Cave normals, the vestigial wings of certain 
in the l i u S ’ t lC rudiments of hind limbs in some snakes an 
in the whalebone whale 

TAr Origin of Sprats (New York Modem Library, 1936), P 334 
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Paleontology 

1. In the oldest geological strata of the earth, which go back to 

the Archeozoic and Proterozoic eras, we find fossils only of in- 
vertebrates; the exploration of more recent strata yields, in suc- 
cession, fossils of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, mammals and men. 
This implies that the various forms of life did not appear on our 
earth all at once, but that they succeeded each other in the order 
given above. . . . 

2. As the paleontologists go back into the past, they oohce a 
the differences between the species, genera, families an c asses 

of animals become vaguer. Forms have been unearthe w c are 

considered by some scientists as intermediary between is es an 
amphibians, amphibians and reptiles, reptiles and mamm s. 

3. We possess evidence of series of animals following eac 
in time and showing a gradual modification or evo ution o 
genetic series). The most famous is that of the horse. 

Mogeography 

How can we explain the origin of the animal species ^ 
oceanic islands? The best explanation is that in the distan i p 
forebears of these animals reached these islands from e 
either by their own powers (swimming, flying) or swe P trun ^ s 
wind or water currents or borne on the branches or U P^° which 
of trees. The absence on these islands of any anima ana t?on. 
could not have travelled in any such way confirms is P j. ye 
But these animals differ considerably from the speci nr0 n 0r tion 
on the nearest continents. The dissimilarities increase P P 
to the distance of each island from the continent, an penus C r in 
all the way to a difference not only in species bu g 

The best available explanation of this fact is in^sola- 

which landed on these islands long ago, having ^ ow n 

tion from their continental counterparts, have deve P 
characteristics during the course of their separate e 

Embryology . 

Haeckels’s famous Law of Biogeny states that O ^ g 
short recapitulation of Phytogeny.” This means 
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in its development, passes quickly through certain stages traversed 
very slowly by its forebears during the course of their evolution. 
Thus during its embryonic development an ape would show in 
succession some typical features of an invertebrate, a fish, an 
amphibian and a reptile before developing its own mammalian 
features. This law is very difficult to apply in practice, because it 
is so hard to distinguish in the embryonic forms what is a genuine 
recapitulation of phylogeny and what is simply an adaptation to 
the embryo’s very special kind of life. 

Yet there seems to be no doubt that some aspects of embryonic 
development confirm this law. Thus certain species of birds, for 
instance the parrot and the ostrich, show during a stage of their 
development rudimentary teeth which later on disappear. The same 
phenomenon occurs in other toothless animals, such as the whale 
and the platypus. It seems rather difficult to explain these “false 
starts” if one does not admit evolution. 


Genetics 

Geneticists can, to a certain extent, see evolution occurring 
under their very eyes in the laboratory. A careful study of hundreds 
of generations of short-lived animals, such as the fruit-fly, dis- 
covers slight changes in their inherited characteristics, resulting in 
many new races. Some of these races may eventually differ enough 
from each other to be viewed as new species. 

These changes may happen spontaneously. In other cases, they 
may be induced by the geneticist himself. Thus it has been possible 
to double the number of chromosomes of certain plants, a fact 
which permits the expectation that eventually even more striking 
changes may be produced in the nature of some organisms. 


BUT THERE IS UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE 

EXTENT OF EVOLUTION AND ABOUT ITS EXPLANATION 

All scientists admit that there has been some evolution at least 
within the confines of a definite species, resulting in the production 
of new races and varieties. This is a fact of observation. The 
most extreme fundamentalists admit that all present human races 
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are descended from one original couple, and this supposes a cer- 
tain amount of evolution. 

But there are fewer facts and more hypotheses as we pass from 
species to genus, to family, to order, to class and to phylum.. A 
considerable number of observations point towards an evolution 
of very wide extent; many facts can be easily explained on the basis 
of that hypothesis which are difficult to interpret "scientifically 
in any other way. Yet universal evolution (from ameba to ape) 
cannot be considered to be an established fact and will most prob- 
ably always remain a hypothesis, although the great majority of 
scientists favor that view. 

As for the way of explaining the evolutionary process, there has 
been, until rather recently, considerable disagreement between the 
proponents of evolution. 

The three most important explanations are: (1) Lamarcks 
explanation through adaptation and the inherited transmission o 
acquired characteristics; (2) Darwin’s explanation through natural 
selection; (3) De Vries’ explanation through mutations. 2 

Lamarck (1744-1829), a French naturalist, posited the two 
following laws: (a) In every animal which has not passe t e imi 
of its development, the frequent use of any organ gra ua y 
strengthens and develops that organ, while constant disuse gra - 
ually weakens it until it disappears; (b) when such modifica ons 
have been acquired by both sexes in a species, they are rans 
mitted to their offspring. , 

The first law may be valid, but it is difficult to seehow it could 
explain the formation of entirely new organs. The i 
revolve especially around the second law. The idea of ere ry 
transmission of acquired characteristics finds little favor am ° S 
scientists. Only that which affects the germ plasm or the ge 
seems to be transmitted through biological heredity, an 
mense majority of acquired characteristics do not a ec g 
Time and again some scientists have come up with e c a 
they have demonstrated the second law of Lamarc , 
evidence has regularly been rejected as inconclusive. 

Darwin (1809-1882), the great British naturalis , p 

2 Nowadays most scientists seem to favor a combination of^es 
tions known as the Synthetic Theory of EvoluUon. See fo 
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three factors to explain evolution: (a) The accidental variations 
occurring continually in nature. In every Utter some of the oil- 
spring are stronger, faster, etc., than the others; (b) The struggle 
for life. The food supply is Umited, and each animal has to fight 
to get its share of it; (c) Natural selection. In this struggle the 
stronger and faster individuals will survive, while the weaker and 
slower are eliminated. The fittest survive, and since they tend 
to mate with the fittest, the generations of offspring gradually im- 
prove. 

That these factors are really at work in evolution cannot be 
doubted, and the Neo-Darwinians rightly attach great importance 
to them. But no convincing reply has ever been made to the 
following objection: natural selection cannot explain the origin and 
development of new organs. For such organs, e.g. eyes or wings, 
would develop very gradually, they would be of no possible help 
to their owners until they were in working condition; there is no 
reason, therefore, why the organisms which started by accident 
to develop such rudiments of new organs should have survived 
in the struggle for life. 

De Vries (1848-1925), a Dutch botanist, discovered the phe- 
nomenon called “mutation,” which consists in a sudden change in 
one or several of the genes of a newborn individual, producing more 
or less considerable changes in the animal’s specific features. Such 
mutations have been studied extensively and even produced arti- 
ficially in laboratory-bred organisms, especially in the fruit-fly. They 
also occur spontaneously in nature, where they are known as 
“sports.” 

It is generally admitted that mutations must have had a consider- 
able influence in the process of evolution. But it seems difficult 
to explain the whole of evolution through the random occurrence 
of mutations. First, most mutations are lethal, or at least deleterious. 
Either the individuals in which they occur die, or they are rendered 
weaker or less fertile, so that they would be eliminated in the 
struggle for life. (It is not without reason that scientists are afraid 
of the effects of atomic fall-out upon the next human generations.) 
Secondly, why should the thousands of mutations required during 
the course of evolution have consistently proceeded in the same 
direction? Why should not subsequent random mutations have 
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undone the progress made by the former ones? Thirdly, none of the 
mutations which have been reported has ever produced a new 


Our conclusion is that neither the adaptations emphasized by 
Lamarck, nor the natural selection of Darwin, nor the mutations 
of De Vries can of themselves alone explain evolution. These lac- 
tors were most certainly at work in evolution, and a scientis as 
such should look only for them and try to explain everyt ng y 
means of them . 3 Yet, the over-all progress of evolution cannot b 
explained by the blind influence of these mechanical actors, 
kind of finality seems to be required if we want to presen a co 


plete explanation of evolution. 

Finalism holds that evolution does not result from 
interaction o£ the forces of nature but is informe y P JP ’ 
it strives towards an end, it embodies an idea, a esign , 1 . f , 
a directing mind. Not aU forms of finalism chum ^t therefore 
every new form of life, every step in evolution, 1S the _ ^ j, 
pose or of design. Many of the individual steps in g 

of evolution could be explained by chance. But til main steady 
upward trend requires some deeper explanation. n „ era tion 

coming familiar with this important idea. As every sing P 
of a living being, as every step in biogenesis, « t * explamed 
entirely by the laws of physics and chemistry, so e iy 
in evolution can be adequately explained by taws of W 
A scientist as such shouU look only for that kind of 
his efforts in that direction will be steadily rc ' var . t0 pur . 

coveries. To explain single steps in e y° la *J 0 “ ? 1 J^ can under- 
pose or design is to give up the scientific 1 1 ^ mention 

stand why the immense majonty of evolutio _ rese nt purely 

of finality in their explanation of evolution. ^ acceptable, 

mechanistic theories, which, in a certam sense, “? sto p 

The point at which we part from these author . n 
speaking as scientists and assume the func they are 

adopting mechanism not only as a metix od m J** “ ^, tn , 

. s This is done by the Synthetic Theory otEvduUon,^ >t random 

in the field today. According to this hypothe » . e f av orable adaptive 

in animal populations; natural selection / n31 . n J‘ ]ectioDi the theory is also 
mutations. Owing to its emphasis on natural se 
called Neo-Darwinian. 
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right) but also as a doctrine (in which they are wrong). A total 
explanation of evolution by means of mechanical factors is an 
inaccessible “limit” which will never be reached, although steady 
progress will always be made in its direction. To explain the total 
meaning of evolution is no longer a scientific problem, it is the 
task of the philosopher. He claims that in evolution as in life a 
formal factor is at work which directs the efficient causes (the 
only ones which the scientist as scientist can reach) towards their 
common goal. 

A Christian historian knows that history is directed by Divine 
Providence. As a historian, however, he must look only for 
ordinary psychological, economic, social and political antecedents 
to explain every single event in history. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
rule holds for the student of evolution. 


BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION CONSIDERED FROM 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL POINT OF VIEW 

Philosophically speaking, there are two main interpretations 
of evolution; they are known as the theory of absolute emergence 
and the theory of restricted emergence. 

According to the theory of absolute emergence, all the higher 
forms of life derived genetically from one form, or from a few 
simpler forms, of life, or even from inorganic matter, under the 
sole influence of the laws of matter and of chance. This theory 
does not restrict itself to a consideration of the mechanical factors, 
as a scientist limiting himself to the proper sphere of Science is 
perfectly entitled to do; it explicitly denies the influence of any 
other factors within the whole process of evolution. 

_ Philosophically speaking, the impossibility of such an explana- 
tion is at once evident. The perfection found in the effect cannot 
be greater than that which is present in the cause. If the perfection 
of the effect were greater than that of the cause, this effect would 
not be intelligible, it would be deprived of sufficient reason. 

But it is evident that the instincts, the consciousness and the 
“intelligence” of higher animals are superior to anything which 
is found in inorganic matter or in the lower organisms. 
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The theory of restricted emergence likewise admits that the 
higher forms of life developed from the lower forms, in which they 
are present potentially. But it holds that these virtualities, from 
which the higher forms emerge, come from the Creator. 

In other words: the sequence of events we see in ontogeny also 
occurred in phylogeny. Ontogeny is the development^ of eac 
individual from a single cell to full animal maturity; a tiny S P^ 
of protoplasm slowly develops into a complicated organism, e 
attribute that development to the efficient causality of the materia 
energies and the formal causality of the vital principle, in en e 
from the parents and ultimately derived from the Creator, n © 
same way, an ameba might have been the origin o a 1J S 
animals, if it had received from God the power of evo vmg. 
would attribute such an evolution to the instrumenta e ® 
causality of the energies of matter and to the P“ ncl P^ e 
causality and the exemplary causality of God, who wi 
evolve, setting the stage for man. . . . 

Some Scholastic authors oppose this theory on e gr 
it contradicts the principle of the immutability o P p _ ’ 

according to which an animal of a certain species ca g 
only individuals belonging to that same species. Na ura g 

This objection seems to be based on the confusion of j 
with phenomenal species, of species understood m e p P 
sense with species understood in the scientific sense. 

It is not easy to decide what a species is either scientificaUy^r 

philosophically. Scientists find it increasingly 1 ^ boundaries 
fine the concept of natural species or to distinguish theboundanes 
of each particular plant and animal species. eir 
species tends to become statistical: they consider e P > 
to be the average type realized by a living group, wi , ( he 

and a few impLa^t, deviations from that 
specific average types are easy to distinguish a 
of the deviations of neighboring types tend to over ap. ^ ex _ 
Nor is it any easier to define an ontologica an( j U n- 

treme position, which has the advantage o & c : es j n the 
equivocal, holds that there are only four ontologtcal species 
4 Or by a collection of sub-groups, often called populati 
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material universe: minerals, plants, animals and men. According to 
this view, only those species whose quiddity can be defined in terms 
ol an “intelligible” genus and specific difference — that is, in terms 
which do not imply a direct reference to sense qualities — -would 
be really ontological. Terms such as living and non-living substance, 
conscious and not-conscious substance, rational and not-rational 
substance are “intelligible” in that use of the word. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to define a dog or a wolf without referring 
to such sense qualities as color, size, figure, texture, and so on. 

The adherents of this position further hold that the ontological 
species are indeed immutable, that there is no transition between 
one species and the next higher one. However, they deny that the 
same thing holds true for the phenomenal species. Thus, in terms 
of this hypothesis, no objection against biological evolution can be 
drawn from the principle of the immutability of the species, since 
all animals would belong to the same ontological species. 

If one raises the objection that animals as different from each 
other as, say, a bee and an elephant cannot possibly belong to the 
same ontological species, one is faced with the necessity of deciding 
where to draw the boundaries between ontological species in the 
animal realm. That this is not easy is shown by the plight of one 
open-minded author who, having first decided that such a boundary 
was to be found on the level of the genera of the systematic classi- 
fication, has been slowly retreating before the accumulating evi- 
dence of paleontology, and has now arrived at the orders (carnivora, 
herbivora, et cetera) as the real ontological species. Meanwhile 
paleontology, continuing to unearth new evidence, has come up with 
fossils which are clearly common ancestors of the different present 
orders. 4 It seems preferable to tahe one's stand at once in a position 
from which there is no danger of being dislodged. 

Another opinion holds that there arc real ontological species 
within the animal realm and that a gradual transition from one such 
species to t V * higher is possible. According to this hypothesis, 
the divine * which is •* ‘Tired to explain evolution will not 

only nctuc t i in the lower species but will 

also matr _ effects not contained 

* on Evolution," in Theology 
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in these virtualities. As an instrument is capable of producing 
effects which go beyond its own limited power, so the tower spraes, 
operating as instrumental causes under the motion o e « 

would be capable of producing descendants which stood higher 
in the scale of being than their progenitors. 6 

If we wanted to discover the deeper philosophical roots of 
evolution, we might proceed as follows: 

Every organism is composed of existence and essence, the es- 
sence being further composed of substantial form an P nm . 
Existence, of itself, is unlimited; it is restricted to a certam degree 
by the essence. Form also, of itself, is unlinute mi 
restricted to a certain individual being by matter. matter 

This restriction of existence by essence and of form by matter 
should be conceived not statically but dynanuca y. ^ a 

restricted by essence, and form is restncte y ™ ^ M steam 

property is restricted by the wall built aroun ^ b ^ restliction 
IS restricted by the boiler which contains it. T. h . 
produces an inner tension, a driving force, a P a tter and 
Form tends to overcome the restriction ,m P 0S ti on an( J the 
it succeeds to a certain extent by means o g r onn 0 { a 

multiplication of the individuals within the s P ecie * ^ future 

dog is better realized in the millions of pas , P r ^ ^ one 
dogs, with their countless variations, than it wo , ^ the 

single dog existed. Univocal generation is e p 
dynamism of form. . . _„. e d hv essence, 

Existence tends to overcome the restnc 10 P ater unity, 
and it succeeds to a certain extent by striving o nto i 0 m C al per- 

greater spontaneity, greater consciousness, grca^ over 

fection. This tendency manifests itself in which, in their 

successive generations, of accidental vana ° tend toward the 
main direction and not excluding many “ ev,a J differences which 
realization of higher forms of organisms. e y slight; we 
we notice between two successive generations phenomenal 

shall never meet, in nature, the transformation ^ 

"We might even consider the environment iBeUas^msCvm „„„ 

working in behalf of the Supreme Cause. See • o easo n, PP- 35-38. 
et Liberty, p 262. Also J. Mantaln, The Range of 
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material universe minerals, plants, animals and men According to 
this view, only those species whose quiddity can be defined in terms 
of an ‘ intelligible” genus and specific difference — that is, m terms 
which do not imply a direct reference to sense qualities — -would 
be really ontological Terms such as living and non-living substance, 
conscious and not-conscious substance, rational and not-rational 
substance are “intelligible” m that use of the word On the other 
hand, it is impossible to define a dog or a wolf without referring 
to such sense qualiUes as color, size, figure, texture, and so on 
The adherents of this position further hold that the ontological 
species are indeed immutable, that there is no transition between 
one species and the next higher one However, they deny that the 
same thing holds true for the phenomenal species Thus, in terms 
of this hypothesis, no objection against biological evolution can be 
drawn from the principle of the immutability of the species, since 
all animals would belong to the same ontological species 
If one raises the objection that animals as different from each 
other as, say, a bee and an elephant cannot possibly belong to the 
same ontological species, one is faced with the necessity of deciding 
where to draw the boundaries between ontological species in the 
animal realm That this is not easy is shown by the plight of one 
open minded author who, having first decided that such a boundary 
was to be found on the level of the genera of the systematic classi- 
fication, has been slowly retreating before the accumulating evi- 
dence of paleontology, and has now arrived at the orders (carnivora, 
erbivora et cetera) as the real ontological species Meanwhile 
p eontology continuing to unearth new evidence, has come up with 
ossils which are clearly common ancestors of the different present 
or ers 5 It seems preferable to take one’s stand at once m a position 
from which there is no danger of being dislodged 

Another opinion holds that there are real ontological species 
within the animal realm and that a gradual transition from one such 
species to the next higher is possible Accordmg to this hypothesis, 
t e divme causality which is required to explam evolution will not 
only actualize the virtualities latent m the lower species but will 
a so make \ ca P a ^ e °f producing effects not contamed 


A Roman Theologian on Evolution 


in Theology 
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be put together as the major and the minor premises of a syllogism 
whose conclusion would affirm the existence of evolution. 

This justifies the following interesting remarks of Fr. Marecnai: 

In the presence of ascending, progressive causality, going from less t 

more, our revised and filtrated scholasticism shows a l ™ 1 J d 

the medieval Masters did not know to the same exten . e 

it: the most Aristotelian among them showed less ear ,-teadv 

borrowing something from Platonic ‘Wom/J w cpays^ natura] , y 

attention to the ascending movement of all b g xodos 

think of the two opposed phases of the proo os ho)ast j c 

among the neo-Platonists: how are they treated in mo causal- 

textbooks? The first phase— creative emanation and de g 

i^-is treated as thoroughly as by the 

hand, the exodos, the phase of the active return o 

their Principle, may seem to he cut shot, and ^egtn^ 

the level of intellectual spontaneity; as if th nffered to our 

were not permeated with any ascending eifor a ^ materials. 

spiritual activity nothing but a lifeless collectr on of P has been 

Between the spirit and things the dynamic c 

broken. . . , 10 

St. Thomas, who used to insist that “every tru*, “ e j! 

may be proposed, comes from the Holy Spin t ed them 

corned the modern findings about evolution and integrate 
without difficulty in his system . 11 

J -are true, evolution 

t B It might be objected that if these consid "**‘°? S n0 difficulty against 
should be going on in our time. We a nsw®n and an imal realm is 

this conclusion, as far as evolution within the P process is so very 

concerned, but we cannot witness it in nature n cvo i u tion of the 

slow. We shall demonstrate later that if ther requires a specia 

human body, this evolution, unlike biological ’ 

divine intervention. T „ c r L’lntentionnel selon 

J. Marechal, S J., Preface to A. ” 2 d e d , PP- l 0 ; 11, . 

Sa \nt Thomas (Brussels, Desclee de Brouwer, 1954J, Catholic reader 

. 11 For the theological problems involved in evolution 
ls referred to the Appendix, pp. 459ff. 
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species into another But if we take a long-range view in time, if wc 
compare organism A with organism B, the direct descendant of A 
through millions of generations, the differences arc constdcrnblc, 
leading not only to new phenomenal species but to new families 
or new phyla 7 

St Thomas, following Aristotle, rejected the possibility of n 
passage from one phenomenal species to another No scientific data 
had been discovered which might have challenged that traditional 
opinion His philosophy of nature is hopelessly static But lus 
metaphysical conception of nature is dynamic and secs the whole 
of creation carried along in an irresistible upward movement 
towards God These fundamental conceptions might have given 
him the basis of a philosophical theory of evolution Here is the 
most famous of these passages 


Since, as we have said, everything which is moved or which changes, 
tends thereby to the divine similitude, that it may be perfect m itself, 
and since everything is perfect in so far as it is actualized it follows 
that the intention of anything existing in potency is that it shall tend 
through motion to actuality Hence the later and the more perfect 
an actuality is so much the more is the appetite of matter directed 
towards it Hence the appetite of matter, whereby it desires n form, 
tends to the furthest and most perfect net which it can possess, ns to 
the ultimate end of generation 

Now, in the actualizations of forms there is a certain gradation 
or prime matter is first m potency to the form of an clement, and 
when it exists under the form of an element, it is in potency to the 
form of a compound considered under the form of a compound it is 
m potency to a vegetative life principle, for the soul is the act of 
such a body Again the vegetative soul is in potency to a sensitive 
and the sensitive soul to an intellectual soul Hence the ultimate 
stage of the whole process of generation is the human soul, and to 
this matter tends as to its ultimate form 8 


The two passages which we have italicized in this text might 


7 For o Philosophical theory of evolution along similar lines see E 
c> J , iransformism and Philosophy in E C Messenger op clt 

* ‘IL 22 TranslaUon of the English Dominicans (Burns and Oates, 

928) p 461 


Brisbois 
pp 109 123 
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Animals Possess Consciousness, 
or Sentient Life 


We shall explain later exactly what we mean by sentient life, or 
consciousness. For the present discussion the everyday notion will 
suffice. It is generally admitted that animals, at least most animals, 
know some objects, are affected by them in some way (feelings, 
e ffiotions) and tend consciously towards them or away from them. 

Descartes was led by his philosophical premises to deny the exist- 
ence of consciousness in animals and to assimilate them to machines 
°r robots. Recently some psychologists have revived this octnne 
°n the basis of scientific claims and have tried to explain a anima 
activities in terms of tropisms or reflexes. . 

We must first point out the difficulties involved in such an int - 

pmtation; next we shall mention some characteristic features 

an .' ma l behavior which can best be explained by attributing c 
Piousness to animals. 


TB0I ’ISMS ALONE CANNOT EXPLAIN THE 

Activities op animals 


D general a tropism is the movement of an organis tcn j t 
j a y fr °m a simple stimulus, such as light, heat, £ ravit y . cn j t j 5 

reSi) ed P osilive when the organism is attracted, nega ^ 

<jpel]ed by the stimulus. Examples are the positive ge 

roots and the negative geotropism of the p an photo- 

away from the source of gravity); the positive or n light). 

P is m of many plants and animals (towards or aw y gJ 
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reflex, the situation produced by the second becomes the stimulus 
for the third reflex, and so on. 

Thus the stimulation of the flank of a dog may pro uce a 
“scratching reflex,” by which the hind leg moves rhythmically to 
and fro. A dog in which the connection between brain and spina 
column has been severed (a spinal dog) continues to execute wa 
ing movements when the soles of the feet are stimulated. 

Some mechanists have tried to explain all movements o amm > 
and even of man, in accordance with a chain-reflex pattern, ns 

tive actions especially have lent themselves to this 0 P ... 
tion. Thus the nesting instinct is explained as follows, w e ^ 
is in a suitable physiological condition in the spring, e s , 
feather or some other material useful for a nest a ^ ts as a s »> f rom 
Stimulus “feather” produces reflex action “flying o ea ’ . 

which results the situation of “being near feat ^ e f\ feather ” 
is in turn the stimulus for the next reflex, g P d b ’ 

which produces the situation “feather in bill. s . requ i re d, 
the reflex action “flying to nest.” No consciousn omP ii ca ted 
every movement is explained mechanically, as in a complice 

The difficulty in the acceptance of such an f x ^! a ™^ re a * e t j ie 
perfect adaptation of every movement of the ; mec h an i s tic 
arguments given by William McDougall agains tbe usua i 

explanation of animal behavior. McDougall e tbat suc h 

characteristics of real “behavior” in animals an 
behavior is really different from reflex action. movement. 

1. Animal behavior shows a certain spon an ,^ ce( j by outside 

The movement begins in the animal, is not pr a do" which 
forces pushing or pulling it. A running dog e a * ^ not behave. 
ls thrown out of a window is only put in motion* reactions to 

Reflex actions are not spontaneous, they are sp 

specific stimulations. . rbe effects of the 

2. Animal behavior may persist even a hears a sound, 

stimulus have ceased. A rabbit starts running w longer heard, 
snd it may continue to run even when the soun luS then 

Reflex action lasts only for the duration o 

ce ases until the stimulus is repeated. 


4 Outline of Psychology (New York, Scribners, 


1923), PP- * 
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Plant tropisms can be explained mechanically The positive 
phototropism of polyps of Hydrozoa is “probably caused simply 
by an unequal growth at the illuminated and the non illuminated 
side of the polyp, and there would seem to be no reason to admit 
that any psychical element is involved in it ’ 1 

Even m animal tropisms, such as the positive phototropism of the 
common moth or the negative phototropism of the cockroach, it is 
difficult to demonstrate the presence of psychic elements, or con 
sciousness Consciousness may be present, but it is not required to 
explain these movements 2 

However, it has been shown that these tropisms can become 
modified by experience, and m such cases we have a good proof of 
the presence of psychic factors Thus Bless succeeded in training 
positively phototropic Daphmas to swim away from the light in 
order to get out of a glass tube 3 Tropisms may explain certain 
activities of lower animals in such a way as to exclude any inter- 
vention of consciousness But even these animals are able, when 
circumstances require, to engage m a higher kind of activity from 
which consciousness is not absent 


REFLEX MOVEMENTS ALONE CANNOT EXPLAIN 
THE ACTIVITIES OF ANIMALS 


A reflex movement is a muscular or glandular reaction to a 
stimulus, not directed by any consciousness either of the stimulus 
or of the movement Most familiar is the knee jerk reflex, produced 
by sharply tapping the tendon below the knee cap, and consisting 
m a quick, involuntary upward thrust of the leg Such stimulation is 
conducted to the spinal column and is there, without passing 
through the brain, directly translated into muscular movement 
Some reflexes are linked in what is called a * chain reflex In 
such cases, the situation in which the organism finds itself as a re- 
sult of the first reflex movement becomes the stimulus for the next 


A Bierens de Haan Animal Psychology (London Hutchinsons 
versity Library) p 76 
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Animals Do Not Possess Rational 
Intelligence 


By RATIONAL intelligence we mean kteBjgj® * “ ‘ £ ^tluigence 
man, as it is described in philosophy. Thi rnn f u sion) can 
(which we shall in general call “intellect, to av un j v ersals, 

be defined as the faculty which toows ‘ “IJLltV of perfect self- 
which is aware of its own activity, as the yj 

Many modern psychologists use the word in^U jSSJJuty to^new 
a different meaning. For them it is defined as P- ence » or “the 
circumstances,” or “the power of learning from e P ^ jjght of 
faculty of improving upon inborn mstincbve ac ^ ^ man y ani- 
Past experience.” 1 Intelligence thus defined s i reason , or 

®als. It differs essentially from rational intemge , 
the intellect, whose existence in animals we deny. ^ ^ h j g her 
Some activities of animals, especially o j on that they 

vertebrates, may produce in the observer e 1 . ^ ^ the activities 
involve reason. These are the instinctive * cUvl . ^ following 
which suppose learning. They will be examined w 
two sections. 


instinct in animals ^ 

Instinct has been defined by William without foresight 

acting in such a way as to produce certain e 

Kerens de Haan. Animal Psychology, P- 96. 69 
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3 Behavior consists of movements which are perfectly adapted 
to the environment An animal following a prey will avoid obstacles, 
leap across ditches Reflex movements are stereotyped and show 
hardly any adaptation to the environment 

4 Behavior comes to an end when it has brought about a 
particular change in the situation of the animal A squirrel running 
away from a dog stops moving as soon as it is safe on a tree The 
stimulus (the barking dog) is still active, but it no longer elicits the 
response of movement from the squirrel A reflex action persists 
unchanged as long as the same stimulus is applied 

5 Behavior frequently indicates readiness in the animal for some 
anticipated movement The cat crouches and is ready to spring on 
the mouse The dog which hears steps outside the house prepares 
to attack the approachmg intruder Reflex action does not show 
this readiness for anticipated activity 

6 Behavior generally shows improvement with repeated per- 
formance The animal learns from experience There is no improve- 
ment with repetition in reflex activity 

7 Behavior implies a total reaction of the organism When an 
animal behaves, all its limbs and energies are mtent on its purpose 
Reflex action is the response of a specific part of the organism to an 
appropriate stimulus 

All these characteristics of behavior pomt to its most fundamental 
feature behavior is purposive It is exercised for the sake of a cer- 
tain end which must be more or less clearly anticipated Such 
purposive action supposes in the animal some knowledge of the 
goal and some conscious striving towards it The animal must be 
aware of it, must be attracted or repelled by it Therefore we say 
that in their most characteristic actions animals manifest some 
degree of consciousness That consciousness may be very faint and 
vague, but it is to some extent an essential factor m every case 
of real “behavior ” 

This does not imply that there are no reflexes or chain reflexes 
m animals or in men The presence of such elementary ways of 
reacting has been clearly demonstrated They may be sufficient m 
simple, routine situations In more complicated situations they are 
used as means, and they stand in the service of consciousness 
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2. They are uniform — the same in all individuals of the same 
species. All Yucca-moths go through their instinctive activities in 
the same way. All bees of a single species make the same 0 

3. They are immediately perfect. While the skills of ° iai * 
slowly by trial and error, instinctive activities are pe ec a i o 
and are executed without mistake if the insect can pe orm 

its normal environment. Some insects, such as the “cca ... ’ 
perform a complex instinctive activity only once during t ■ ‘ 
time. The survival of their species depends on its being p 
from the start. , . j,.> 

4. They are constant, remaining the same throug o 
°f the animal. Spiders do not improve the technique 

their webs, and swallows do not make a more comfortable nest in 
second or the third time. . . are n0 

5. They are specialized. Each animal is a specia s '•> bujldin g 

5®iversal instincts. A bird or a bee does not have g ^ bul 

instinct, not even a general instinct for building nes 0 f’ ne st 

only a specialized instinct for building this particu a 

Finally, instinct shows two more features on of in- 

henause they make it possible to present an ,n “T ^ environ- 
stmctive activities. Instinctive activities are a ap j one j or 

®ent when that environment happens to be t e f ma j 

the animal. But instinct does not involve awarenes 
purpose for which it operates. . - n vi r onment of 

6. Instinctive activities are adapted to the 0 f web, 

the animal. Although a spider always builds the s - red t0 

unly the general design is constant. Some adap 3 ^ use two 

“t it to the ever changing environment. The sp • cums tances 

Parallel twigs, or the crotch of a tree, or any other arc 
tunable for its activity. Osmia papaveris, a bee, 

between stones, 

* * • builds its nest in holes in wood or in i the Then the form 

b y preference, however, in the empty shells o * sta iks, the cells 
° ! tte “Mt is adapted to the available space: ‘ n ° ^ irregular 

are placed m one long row; m openings betw een st narrower 

hea P. ux snad.shelIs. ceUs are bu.lt m a simpler row 
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of the ends and without previous education in the performance 
The highest development of such instincts is found, not in the 
higher animals, but in the insects, especially in the hymenoptera 
the bees, wasps, and ants In vertebrates, especially in mammals, 
such as dogs, horses, monkeys and apes, there is a foundation of 
instinctive activity which is considerably modified and enriched 
by experience and learning 

Countless descriptions have been offered of the marvelous per- 
formances of instmct m the hymenoptera We present only one, the 
example of the Yucca-moth 

The Yucca moth is a small moth, the imagines of which come out 
of the pupa at the same time as the flowers of the Yucca plant 
open for a few nights Males and females of the moth find each ot er 
and copulate, then the female flies to an open flower of the Yucca, ta 'es 
some pollen from the stamina of it, and kneads it into a ball with t ie 
help of her great sickle shaped maxillary tentacles She then carries 
the collected pollen to another Yucca flower There with the aid o 
her sharp ovipositor, she opens the ovary of the flower and deposits her 
eggs between the ovules of the plant, then she climbs upwards along 
the style to the stigma and presses the pollen she brought with er 
into the opening of it Herewith she achieves the fertilization of e 
plant, an event which probably would not have occurred without er 
help, as this moth is one of the few insects, or the only one, w ic 
pollinates Yuccas Through this complicated behavior, however, ^ 
moth achieves the propagation of her own species as well as that o 
the plant since her growing larvae feed only on the developing ovu e 
of the Yucca and would therefore perish if these ovules were no 
brought to development 2 

Typical instinctive activities have the following characteristics 

1 They are inborn — not acquired through experience, anterio^ 
to any learning The Yucca-moth, for example, has never secr jf 
other moth perform the operation described above The in ^ 
character of instincts is evident m the many insects whic nev^ 
know their parents the latter die during the winter and t e 
generation is bom in the following spring 


* Ibid PP 84 85 
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each blindly following the one ahead of it. For seven days the cater 
pillars turned round and round in this mad circle, taking time ou 
only to rest at night. Fabre computed that they had craw e 
84 hours, covered a distance of more than a quarter o a m e, 
described the circle 335 times before it finally broke up. . 

These two examples, which could be multiplied many times o, 
show clearly that animals do not know the why of their ms 
activities. Performed in their usual habitat, under normal orcum 
stances, these activities happen to be useful. But if some acci 
human interference modifies these circumstances, e ’ 

guided only by their instinct, are unable to introduce the necessary 
changes, and their action becomes purposeless. . ica i 

Therefore we conclude that instinct is neither a P“ re ^ some 

activity nor an activity directed by intelligence. s pp ^ 

knowledge, it does not involve rational knowledge. Y 
involves the sense knowledge of the animal. Bereson, 5 

Instinctive activities become less mysterious w orocess es 

We consider them as the continuation of the physio g* steady 
Of the organism. When ^ embryology we study the .slow but ■» J 
^formation o£ a chicken egg into a chick we “.^^mnees m 
Wisdom” of this budding organism which, 1 velopm ent in 
normal, unfailingly guides the countless steps , cnt within 

tight direction. At the end of this embryomedevelopmentwi ^ 

e gg» the chick breaks the shell with its • ’ , ^ j on g 

stinctive reaction, looks very much like a con inu ‘ Dt fcas been 

scries of physiological transformations. One neW . k a ppen- 

ndded: consciousness, awareness in the organism ^im and 

m g- That consciousness may be, and most pro a y > is je- 

^gue at first. It seems to increase gradually, . ent . Thus 
quired to adapt its activities to the ever-changing swallow small* 

chick wiU be pushed by its instinct to pick up . lies con- 

things lying within its reach. But tlus a ^ have good 
Piousness: the animal sees the grains of wheat, t ^ them- 

for admitting that, in some vague way, ^fousfy in the 

The vital principle which had been at wor „ countless 

Physiological development of the organism, P 1911 ), p. 

S«rgson, Creative Evolution (New York, Modem 
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convolutions of the shell, while nearer to the opening of the shell, the 
cells are laid side by side 3 

Furthermore if, accidentally or through human intervention, part 
of the structure is damaged while the insect is at work, it may repair 
the damage 

This power of adaptation to varying local circumstances — and 
especially the power of repairing damage to the work — shows clearly 
that instinctive activity is not blind or automatic, that it cannot be 
explamed in terms of a mere chain of tropisms or reflexes but sup- 
poses some guiding consciousness m the animal 

7 Instinctive activities are not directed by the consciousness of 
their ultimate goal This is demonstrated by die many cases of what 
has been called the * folly of instinct ” Here are two examples 

A striking example is reported by Hingston Messor barbarus is an ant 
which collects seeds of grass and carries them into the nest, where 
they are peeled and stored, after which the husks are carried out of the 
nest to a special refuse heap at about eight inches distance from the 
nest Hingston once found a nest that, by way of exception was built 
on the vertical surface of a wall Now the ants did not take advantage 
of the convenient position of the nest opening to throw the husks 
out, but continued to carry them eight inches from the nest and Jay 
them carefully against the wall as if to make a heap there Naturally the 
husks always fell down directly, yet for months the ants continued this 
useless work 4 

The other example, taken from Fabre, is the famous case of the 
Pine Processionary These caterpillars have the habit of crawling in 
single file, the head of each touching the rear of the preceding one 
As each one advances it continuously secretes a silken thread which 
the succeeding caterpillar carefully follows, while contributing its 
own thread to the resulting nbbon Thus only the leader of the pro- 
cession is free to go where it fancies, all others follow blindly, ad- 
hering to the guiding thread Fabre succeeded in bringing the head 
of the leading caterpillar in contact with the rear of the last m line 
They now formed a closed circle without any independent leader, 

8 Ibid p 61 

4 Ibid , p 51 
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planation, as presented in the general framework of the 
evolution. Speaking of the Mesozoic era, Lecomte u y 

The climate was mild; there were no seasons, except in .t 
near the poles. Everywhere else the temperature was 
as in the South Sea Islands nowadays. This was probably the ag^ 
during which the insects developed their pro igio con if ers in 
modem trees were beginning to push back the an d d 

certain p,a=e. Poplars,' ‘vmL. 

with them the flowers. The progressive chang S their 

the number of insects. With practically c0uld live long 

lives were not shortened by the rigors of win . / voun g. As their 

enough to acquire experience and to take care o , the same 
activity was limited to a small number of g es ’ en ded by be- 
and inspired by the same circumstances, these g ization of the 

coming automatic, like habits, and resulted . . K became con- 
brain which was ’transmitted hereditarily, ^ese 

ditioned reflexes, spontaneously accomplish t zoo logists, 

At any rate, it is plausible to imagine, as o around the 

that things occurred in this way. When win e uccess ive genera- 
middle of the Tertiary period . . . -they *S«**fgZ course of 
tions but did not abolish the organizations acq t j, e past, and 

millions of years. The insects have continued to a ^ learn t 
seem to know at birth the things they are too s 

- • Dr du NoUy himself 

We give this theory for what it is wo • * other things 

admits that it is highly hypothetical. It su £ p t ist ics, which is re- 
the hereditary transmission of acquired c a _ answers, 

jected by most scientists. It raises more ques . 0 £ instinct, it 
Yet if we want a scientific explanation o 
seems that we must look in that direction. 


LEARNING IN ANIMALS 


LEAKJNU>o- ^ The 

Few animals depend on their instincts can ac j a pt them- 

'ertebrates especially can profit from ex P^‘ | s w hich manifest 
•elves to new circumstances, can learn- ^ oW “intelligence, 
these powers are said, in modem parlance, 

1 Human Destiny, pp 78-79. 
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physico chemical reactions and guiding them to their goal, con- 
tinues its work on two levels the physiological level, on which all 
operations continue to occur without any awareness in the organism 
either of the ultimate goal or of the many activities leading up to it, 
and the psychological level, on which, although the animal is still 
unaware of the ultimate goal, it is conscious of every single action 
which it feels impelled to perform in order to reach that goal 
If the animal were aware of the long-range purpose for which it 
acts, and were capable of ordering its activities accordingly, we 
should have to credit it with reason or intellect The aberrations of 
instmct when acting in unusual circumstances exclude this possi- 
bility An animal acting by instmct knows what it is doing but does 
not know the remote end for which it is actmg 6 

But if the animal is not aware of the end for which it acts, why 
does it act at all? Because it derives pleasure from the actions which 
lead it unconsciously towards this end 

When we are thirsty we drink, not because we have reflected that 
water will quench our thirst but because we feel like drinking When 
hens suffer from a lack of calcium m their diet, with the result that 
their organism cannot produce shells for their eggs, they eat all 
the calcium they can find, not because they know that calcium is 
useful but because when they are m this condition calcium has a 
special appeal for them In the same way we can explain that an 
insect goes through its specific round of instinctive activities because 
it feels like performing them, because these activities happen to be 
pleasurable 

These explanations do not really solve the mystery of instmct 
How did these simple beings acquire such marvelous powers? T e 
ultimate answer is, of course, that they received them from God 
But did they receive them ready made, or did they slowly acquire 
them in the course of evolution? Hither answer is possible Scien- 
tifically speaking the second answer is more acceptable But 1 
raises a host of difficulties which will probably never be solve , 
questions for which only hypothetical answers are available 

We reproduce in the following passage one such hypothetical ex- 

8 In other words the animal knows the immediate end of its 
the squirrel to bury this nut), but not the remote end of it (to nave 
m wintertime) Aquinas calls this an imperfect knowledge of the e 
S Theol 1% II”, 6 2 ) 
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respect a considerable divergence between animal and human be 
havior, which points to a difference between animal and human 
knowledge. It is the purpose of the following pages to show ese 


divergences. 

In the study of the animal mind the introspection 


so useful in the 
derive our data 


study of human psychology will not serve. We must derive 
from the observation of the achievements of animals, and from 
exterior manifestations infer the powers from which they 1SS ^ 
general, the explanation proposed must always be the sun^ ' es _ P 
sible. An action which can be explained in terms of an er * j 5 hat 
must not be attributed to a higher faculty. Psychologists ac p 
is known as Lloyd Morgan’s canon, according to w c , 
may we interpret an action as the outcome of t e exe j\ * 
higher psychical faculty, if it can be interpreted as e » e »s 

the exercise of one which stands lower in the psyc o g* 

This is an application of Ockham’s razor: Beings s 
multiplied without need.” An animal 

All animal learning is based on instinctive reac i • move . 
learns new things because it is impelled to make a va y curiogit 
nents in order to satisfy its hunger, thirst, se*ua “ _ leasure and its 
All animal learning derives from its strivmg tow p 
avoidance of pain. . ienalized by an 

Sometimes the pleasure- or pain-giving object is s g re act, 
indifferent element to which the animal wou no ^ as f re - 

but which evokes a positive or negative reaction a somethin g 
quently been associated in the animal’s expene ^ estab- 

°f biological importance. Countless such associa 1 env ironment. 
hshed between the animal's needs and elements in 


Learning consists precisely in the formation 
tions. 


of such new associa- 


Sometimes these associations are establis e reDea tedly sub- 
nctive intervention on the part of the anima . signalized by 

jected to a sequence in which an important stimu - s es tab- 

an indifferent object, until a connection between 
hshed in its min d. This is called “conditioning. g of som e 

At other times the animal is active; un er (Scnbner, 

iso?’ L M <WEan, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 

I894 ), p 53. 
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As we have explained above, this is not the intelligence which 
philosophers have been studying for centuries There is a qualitative 
difference between human intelligence, or the intellect, and this 
animal intelligence 

Not all psychologists admit this difference Some claim that be- 
tween man and the animals there is only a difference of degree, not 
one in hmd We must therefore briefly examine the facts in order 
to establish that there is really a difference m kind These facts are 
not to be collected from the many anecdotes about animal clever- 
ness Such reports are usually unreliable because they are presented 
by untramed, often by biased, observers and cannot be checked 
Animal psychology has become a genuine science with well-estab- 
lished data These data are well worth the attention of the philos- 
opher, because they have made it clear that the animal mind, 
although separated by a real hiatus from its human counterpart, is 
nevertheless capable of remarkable performances 

There has been a tendency among the later Scholastics to under- 
estimate the psychic powers of the “brutes ” St Thomas, on the 
other hand, applying the principle of proportionality and remember- 
ing that the highest point of the lower touches the lowest point of 
the higher, speaks of the “particular reason” and of the “prudence” 
of animals 

Thirdly, this is proved from a property of man and of other animals 
For we see m the latter a certain participation of prudence by means 
of a natural judgment, m regard to certain particular acts (S Theol , I, 
96, 1, c) 

All animals have by natural judgment a certain participation in 
prudence and reason, which accounts for the fact that cranes follow 
their leafier, anfi bees obey their queen {Ibid , ad 4) 

There has also been a tendency to define too loosely that which 
distinguishes the animal mind from the human intellect It has 
been said, for instance, that abstraction, generalization, the percep- 
tion of umversals or of relations and the use of tools are specifically 
human accomplishments In a certain sense this is true, but the terms 
we use must be carefully defined Actually animals give evidence 
of some power of abstraction, generalization, perception of univer- 
sal or of relations, use of tools Nevertheless there remains in every 
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accompanied by food and the green light never, ant 

distinguish between them-which is not colo^hnd-wdl, after^a 

certain number of trials, stop salivating f°r ‘ a & j t 

tinue to do so on the presentation of a re g • , between 

been possible to find out whether animals s ^ unds 

colors, between certain shades of the same co , con ditioned 

Most animal training is based on the esta s after a 

reflexes. If you whistle while feeding sparrows, ieymU.after^a 

whUe, come to you as soon as you start whistli g. trainee 

in fte trainer, who tries to elicit certam reactions 

which he constantly associates with a rewar ■, These results 

able results, as a visit to the circus will , especially 

are sometimes so remarkable as to tad. tee some in- 

the confirmed admirers of the animal m V * human form 

telligence as if it were no different from the specifically human 

of intelligence. " — J 


case of “Clever Hans.” Hans was a orse * vers of horses 

Osten, who firmly befieved in ,he set out to demonstrate 

in general and of his Hans in P art, “ la r- succcc dcd. After long 
his conviction and for a time seemed to subtract, 

months of patient training, the amma was ‘ rime. Theprob- 

multiply and divide, extract square roots a the animal, 

lem was written on a piece of "^“d^Ttshoofs. Them 
which started at once to tap out th allowed to ask 

seemed to be no deception involved. y ^ s . ^j s re mark- 
the questions, even when the trainer was n p 
able case baffled psychologists for some ^. me ' , Pfungst. He 

The solution of this puzzle was finally is but car efully ob- 
demonstrated that the horse did not coun being aware of it. 
served cues which the questioner 8 av f ^ experimenter had 
Suppose Hans were asked to multiply y • corre ctness of the 
to know the result himself, in order to c « ans tapped his 

horse’s answer. He counted the number of -That's it,” 

hoofs, and when the result was reache , , st imperceptible 

making at the same time, unconscious y, ^ an i m al ob- 

movement which translated his thoug t. 
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dnve it makes a number of movements which, at first unconnected 
and haphazard, gradually become organized When this organized 
set of movements has become firmly connected with the goal, the 
ammal has learned by “trial and error ” 

In both these cases the animal reacts to certain relations m its 
environment, but without explicitly noticing these relations In 
some mstances, the ammal explicitly grasps the relations (although 
not as relations) It cannot solve the problem presented to it unless 
it meaningfully connects part of the situation with the goal Some 
higher vertebrates are capable of solving problems in that way They 
learn by ‘ insight ” 


CONDITIONING 

We have already mentioned simple reflexes They are reactions 
of a part of the organism to an elementary stimulus If you put some 
meat powder upon a dog’s tongue, the dog salivates abundantly 
That is a simple reflex If every time the dog receives meat powder 
a light is flashed, a connection is gradually built up m the dog’s mind 
between the food and the light, so that, after a certain number of 
repetitions, the animal will salivate on the presentation of the light 
alone The light, to which the animal was at first indifferent, has 
become a “conditioned stimulus” The animal reacts to it by a 
“conditioned reflex ’ This important phenomenon has been studied 
extensively by the Russian physiologist Pavlov 

If the light is flashed a few times on the same day without being 
accompanied by food, the conditioned reflex gradually diminishes 
in intensity, and finally disappears It is “extinguished ” If, on the 
next day, the light is flashed again, the conditioned reflex reappears 
Therefore the ‘ extinguished” reflex had not been eliminated but 
had only been temporarily inhibited 

Conditioned reflexes have made it possible for psychologists to 
study many aspects of the animal mind Thus the power of dis- 
crimination has been studied in animals by means of such reflexes 
Suppose that an animal has learned to salivate at the flashing of 
red light If a green light is presented, the animal will salivate, for it 
has learned to react to * light ” If, however, the red light is always 
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that it involves real, rational intelligence. The most familiar example 
of this kind of learning is that of mice or rats learning to run a 
maze. Animals can learn many other things in this way. 

Some performances learned by conditioning or trial and error 
seem to indicate that animals can count. Thus a bitch from w ose 
litter 3 puppies have been removed keeps looking for them. 1C 
notices the difference, say, between 6 and 3 puppies; she appears to 
have counted. It is true that the animal notices the difference m 
the number of her offspring, but it does not follow that she can 
count. When only 1 puppy out of 6 is taken away, the animal no- 
tices nothing. The reason is that there is a difference etween 
global impression made by 6 and that made by 3. There j s n ° 
for counting, the difference is obvious at a glance. Bu ier 
such global difference between 6 and 5. The perception o a ; 1 
ence between 6 and 5 requires an analytic approach, en a 
counting, and the animal is incapable of that. 

Experiments have demonstrated that animals, wen a g 
which stand rather low in intelligence, observe glo a 1 , 

between numbers of objects. Thus Revesz taught a \toos e 
between numbers of grabs, so that it would eat only % 5 

of two heaps. It succeeded m noticing the difference e 
2, 4 and 3, 5 and 4, 6 and 5, 8 and 6, 10 and? {[» • » 1 waS 
unable to differentiate between 8 and 7, 10 an , t 

In other trial and error experiments animals are such 

positively to a triangle and to avoid other geome nca g“ * . 

as squares, circles, diamonds. When this problem as e ec j jn 
the features of the original triangle are changed, 1 P 
a different sire, in a different color; different lands "ffee 
introduced. In Gellerman’s experiments with chimp es 

modifications did not appreciably affect the reac triangle 

Does this not imply that the animals have some no 1 . ? 

as such, have an abstract and universal idea o f( ,,, tur es of the 

Here again the true explanation is simpler. om shape — re- 

phenomenal domain— such as brightness, color, ' htsmt c /,« 

" Quoted by G. de Montpellier, Conduit's da Philoso- 

‘ Animal a chez V Homme, 2d ed. (Louvain, Institut Supen 
phie, 1949), p. 145. . . and Two-Ycar- 

“L Gellerman, “Form Discrimination in 
Old Children," J. Genet. Psychol, 42 (1933), PP- 
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served the cue at once and stopped tapping None of the experi- 
menters, least of all Herr von Osten himself, had been aware of 
the cue given unconsciously to their pupil How did Pfungst demon- 
strate his explanation 1 ? He showed the horse a piece of cardboard 
bearing a problem He himself did not know the data of the prob- 
lem or the answer, and consequently he did not make any tell-tale 
movements In this setup the horse watched the experimenter and 
continued to tap endlessly, as if waiting for a cue which did not 
come Clever Hans showed remarkable powers of sense observation, 
but not the slightest sign of real intelligence 0 

We have described this case in some detail in order to show how 
skeptical one should be when one hears of some extraordinary feat 
performed by an animal Even when such accomplishments have 
been accurately reported and the accounts can be checked, the ex- 
planation will often be simpler than some supporters of animal 
intelligence would have us beheve 10 


TIUAI, AND ERROR 

4 , conditioning process the animal is more or less passive In 
trial and error” learning, it is more active, it discovers the solution 
y its own efforts For example, it is hungry, it sees or smells food 
ut cannot reach the food directly It makes all kinds of movements, 
no quite at random, for they all tend in the general direction of the 
ood It tries, makes mistakes, tries again, makes more mistakes, 
i ’ ?°° Der or ( later > one of lts efforts succeeds and it arrives at its 
^ . en * a * ter t * us experience, the same problem recurs, the 

t . ^° es rou 8^ very much the same procedure until its re- 
Klf? I mCet Wlh Success Gradually, however, after the 
^ t , . as een encountered and solved a number of times, the 
the 15 reac hed more rapidly, until eventually 

tZ” 7 aCheS U Wlth ° Ut a single” mistake 

ihis is, of course, a real instance of learning, but no one claims 

1937,1 rp 27, 

siderablv chan reel and other modern psychologists have con 

" C0Ddmo ”‘ ne Tb - ,b ' on ” 
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cow wants grass, not just this or that grass but any grass, anywhere, 
at any time. When young chicks emerge from their shells, they s 
picking at any small object, not only at grains of corn but also a 
small pebbles, bits of paper, their own toes. No one claims that 
is real generalization involving intellectual elements. Genera a 
is real only when the general feature is known explici y as gen® * 
when it can be abstracted from the concrete context, compare 

other features, given a name. There is no evidence o sue a 
in animals. 


LEARNING BY INSIGHT 

In the experiments described above the animals * e . a ™ e ? ^ 

to certain relations. But they discovered these re a 10 ^ 

hazard way, by essaying all kinds of movements in g 
rection of the goal. The general organization of the fi 
noticed or examined by the animal. . 

In the following cases the animal observes an exa , ents 
ganization; it discovers relations existing between itseh and elements 
of the environment. The learning is no longer 
proceeding by the slow elimination of mistakes, e d f 

goal, observes that it cannot be reached directly, 
ways and means of reaching it and, if the pro em ,_^_ crror 
plicated, discovers them. Usually it emp oys es the whole 

relative; problems which present little or « ere are a 

beings are quite beyond the powers of the higne p- £ 0 y e r. is 
few examples taken from the famous expenmen banana. 

Outside the cage in which a chimpanzee ^"es ^ ^ 

14 German psychologists have called this the 

ence of “I’ve got it” , . bv e. Winter (New York, 

15 W. Kohler, The Mentality of Apes, trans. by 
Harcourt, 1926). 
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main constant in the sphere of perception, even when the stimuli 
denying from the physical objects are considerably modified For 
example, two sheets of white paper, one exposed to sunlight, the 
other lymg in a dark comer, both seem white, although actually the 
white paper lymg in the dark comer reflects less light to the eye than 
would a sheet of black paper lymg m sunlight A wheel of which we 
get a side view looks round to us, although the outline it produces 
on the retina of the eye is elliptical A dog recognizes its master 
despite the great variations m the physical stimuli emanating from 
him Perception is global, and unconsciously it takes mto account 
the differences deriving from a different illumination, a different 
angle of observation No one claims that this adjustment involves 
intellectual elements Likewise there is no reason for admitting in- 
tellectual elements m the explanation of the constant reaction of 
apes to a tnangle 

Furthermore, the Gestalt psychologists have shown that figures 
such as triangles, circles or squares have a pronounced global char- 
acter They are spontaneously perceived without analysis The ani- 
mals do not observe, say, three blue lines of equal length, but a 
whole tnangle On the following occasion they do not notice another 
figure, with three blue hues of unequal length, but again just a 
tnangle To analytic observation these two triangles are different 
one is equilateral, the other is scalene For spontaneous global per- 
ception they are both tnangles, and the ammal does not have to 
abstract their common features in order to discover their tnangu- 
lanty 

Therefore the fact that animals react to a common feature in 
many different situations does not mean that there is real generaliza- 
tion or abstraction We have already noted that a dog which has 
been conditioned to a green light will react positively to any light 13 
Instinct, too, shows some kind of generalization or abstraction A 

1S Lashlcy and Wade have explained this apparent case of generalization 
in a different way They contend that it is due only to a failure to discrim: 
nate When a single stimulus is presented reaction is associated only with 
the most conspicuous character that differentiates it from the otherwise 
uniform environment (the sUmulus is some thing that vanes on a constant 
background) ” (p 81) It is not surpnsing then that other somewhat similar 
stimuli provoke the same reaction No process of generalization must be 
postulated Cfr K. S Lashley and M Wade “The Pavlovian Theory of 
Generalization,” in Psychol Rev , 53 (1946), pp 72 87 
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1. The performance, although not explainable in terms of in- 
stinct alone, is often based upon instinctive activities. y 

the motivation always derived from some instinc or 

erally the hunger drive), but the way of solving e P* . 
frequently a modification of actions which t e amm 
stinctively perform. Monkeys and apes have earne , 
arboreal life, that by pulling a branch towards them they can bring 
the fruit borne by this branch within their reach. 

2. The solution of these problems does not caU for any abstract 
reasoning. All the data of the problem are actually p 

senses, and the solution can be worked out on e , ments in 
tion. It seems to arise from a shifting or regrouping j ain 

the total field of perception present to the anunal. P 

this by means of a simple example. Look for a while * ® 
on page 128. You will notice a sudden shift my^ ^ J t 
which makes the drawing look quite difTe - intellectual 

reverse side of the cube is now seen as the f«>»t side- No ^t 

effort is entaUed; this reorganization occurs spontaneoudy ^ 

same way we may assume that at first th picture, 

and the stick as two unconnected elements of ^ 
After a while the stick is no longer seen as an '" d ‘® er ' ! . not 

as “something-to-get-the-fruit-with.” The solution is seen, 

thought out. 18 , . the f ac t that the 

This interpretation is strongly sugges y can be secn 
animal is able to solve the problem only w en eg which sees 

together in the same field of perception. flt the same time, 

a banana hanging from the ceiling but ca reach the 

in the same perceptual field, the box which might^hel^^ ^ 
fruit, will not find the solution. It mus se Jbe bana na can 

taneously. Furthermore, even when t c ° to bc sitting on 

be seen simultaneously, if another amm appe b ox j s seen 
the box no solution is possible. In this . , as "something- 

as “something-to-sit-on" and cannot e Pf . discovered the 
to-reach-thc-banana-with.” 17 Once the am recpt ion of means 
solution to a specific problem, a simultaneo pc 

Cp Max Scheler, Dte S,'U»n S *. «— »- ^ ‘ “ 

I0S. no. iM. 


I9J9). pp 35-37. ,, , 7 <3 

"Ctr Kohler, Menutny 0/ Ares, rp 3i.ii'-’ 
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The animal tries first to reach it with his arms, 

Then he secs a stick lying close by, picks it up and 
banana until it is within his reach m fc cage 

The banana is out of reach A stick has be P lies alonger 
but it is too short to reach the banana Outside thecagefc ^ 
stick which can be reached by using the shorter (he 

manage to get hold of the longer suck first and thus 

banana , u,e apes jump 

The banana is hung from the ceiling of the cag 
for it, but it is beyond their reach There is a ^ fruit ^ 

cage Some animals drag the box to some P° in ^ problem is 
jump from the top of the box to reach the a lt without 

difhcult for the apes, and only a few succeed in solv g 
aid from the experimenter s „ c j. is suspend 4 

The fruit is out of reach outside the tag jumping A 

from the ceiling of die cage, too high to be boj y (0 th e po® 1 
box Is asailablc Some animals learn to d g h ^ stic ic 

where the stick is suspended, jump from the box 
then use the stick to reach the fruit. and the pmble®f 01 . , 
In all these cases the "tool ’ was avadab e The W 

subject was to pcrccis e it as a tool an , ^ tools 

lowing examples show die animals ac y lc jc available But , 

1 he fruit Is out of reach and there * n ^ o n branch and «• 

Is n tree Inside the cage Some apes breax 
ns a stick 
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cues — that is, cues deriving from the motor activity of the subject? 
A second run down the same alley has a different “feel from the 
first run. It is possible that the animal has associated the left turn 
with this different “feel.” As long as a simpler solution of this tan 
is not excluded by further experiments, it is not permissible to 
claim that the animal’s activity in solving the problem of e 
temporal maze involves a grasp of symbols. 

2. The use of money 

Wolfe and Cowles at Yale University have taught chimpanzees 
to use poker chips to obtain food or other rewards. The animals 
have learned to put the chips into a food-vending machine. y 
learn not only to work the machine but also to evaluate e coins. 
Some of these are worthless, and the chimpanzees soon ear !l 
neglect them; others produce an extra amount of food, ha ^ e 
a greater value, and the animals show special eagerness an 
particularly intense efforts to obtain them. The aamia * , • k 
to distinguish between the chips — those which pro uce » ’ 

or some other kind of reward. The chips acquire a ce cyen 
in themselves, since the animals make efforts to o ai /-from 
when they cannot be used right away, when a certain nu ^ 

10 to 30) must be accumulated before they can e use • ^ 

Are these tokens real symbols? Do they represen , V , 

food, or the possibility of getting it? Here again a SI ™P _ which 
tion has been offered. The chips are simply tools by m gccs 

the animal can obtain what he desires. A chimpan ^ w m 

a banana outside its cage makes efforts to reac a . .. ^ t a 
help it reach the fruit. The stick is not a symbol of 
means or tool to reach it. In the same way e c p ' jjjis 

garded as tools by means of which the foo _ can we can 

simpler interpretation should first be diminae ^ ^ ^ 

speak of real processes involving a grasp y 

chimpanzees. 

3. Language in animals lhal question de- 

Do animals use language? The answer 

„ ” I- B. Wolfe, “Effectiveness of Token-Rewards ^^^^Sd-TokeM 
Psychol htonosr., 12 (1936), p. 72. See also J. I- hoU fifonogr.. 14 
^ tneentiyes for Learning by Chimpanzees, 
ft937), p. 96. 
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and goal is no longer required But then the performance must not 
be attnbuted to insight or learning but to memory 

Hence learning by insight does not force us to admit the presence 
of abstract intelligence, of real reason, in animals 


USE OF SYMBOLS AND LANGUAGE 

We have seen above that animals can learn to connect a sign 
with the object signalized Can they learn to connect a symbol with 
that which it symbolizes** There is a considerable difference be- 
tween these two forms of association Between the sign and that 
which is signalized a simple association m time and space is suf- 
ficient, and animals make such associations frequently in their daily 
expenence The symbol, on the other hand, signifies, represents, 
means that which is symbolized To grasp a symbol as such the 
animal must be able to grasp a meaning A moving shadow sig- 
nalizes an approaching object, it does not symbolize it A coin 
symbolizes buymg power, it does not signalize it 

Some psychologists claim that animals can react to symbols and 
really grasp meanings They point towards certam experiments, two 
of which we shall bnefly discuss 
1 The temporal maze 

In the temporal maze as first used by Hunter, the animal is 
made to run twice through the same alley, when it arrives at the 
end of the alley on the first run it must make a nght turn to find 
the exit, on the second run, a left turn 18 Since, except for the 
situation of the free or blmd terminal, the alley remains the same 
and presents no differential elements m the course of this twice- 
repeated run, the cue for the turn must originate in the animal 
itself, and it seems to be based on some counting, which is an ac- 
tivity involving the use of symbols 

Some psychologists, however, present a simpler explanation of 
this performance They admit that there are no spatial cues to tell 
the animal which way it must turn But are there no kinesthetic 
18 While the animal runs the maze the experimenter modifies the position 
of the blind alleys, so that the same part of the maze may call for a right 
turn when the rat reaches it for the first time and for a left turn -when it 
gets there the second time 
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should look for it in those animals in which the nervous system 
and brain is most highly developed — in monkeys, an esp e ci J 
in apes. Efforts have been made to induce apes to tal , u 
efforts have led to very poor results. Instructive in t is re §^ 
the book of C. Hayes, The Ape in Our House. Mr. and Mrs.H y , 
both psychologists, decided to bring up a young chimpanzee 111 
home, treating her as much as possible as a human a J* 
were anxious to find out to what extent she cou e 
Everything went rather smoothly in the prelingua s ^§ es ’ 
animal infant developed a remarkable number of skills But when 
the time of vocalization was at hand, the progress wa 
appointing. In spite of long, patient efforts the ^vocabulary 
did not even reach that of an average parro . JL:i ar x _ 
another such couple reached the same dead en m 

P IUs true that the ape had learned to react differ “^ e t i S) a h C 0 °"- 
siderable number of phrases spoken by her trainer ■ ^ t g e 

ever, no reason for admitting that the amm* 

“meaning” of these phrases, any more than tions can 

the meaning of “Whoa." The horse’s and the a P e ® ‘ o£ 

be explained as a mere conditioning to different combmations 
sounds, usually accompanied by appropriate ges . pre sent 
Therefore the communication of animals is re Further- 


experiences and excludes anything or me y tQ drives, 

more, it excludes any abstract contents an re J j, corn . 

feelings or emotions. Finally, it seems a " dc ntaten ; iona ,, merely 
munication as there is between animals of anger but 

instinctive. The animal does not intend to s ar e ffect is to 

instinctively makes certain sounds or gpsto«s ' whose 
transmit the creature’s feelings to others of 1 

GENERAL CONCLUSION ABOUT ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


The purpose of this chapter was to e ^ ere can be no 

have consciousness but no rational intellige * , part is more 

doubt about the first part of the statement. child, 1933. 

W. N. Kellogg and L~ A. Kellogg. The Ape and the Ch 
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pends on our definition of language Not every kind of communica- 
tion is language, but only the intentional communication of one’s 
feelings, desires and ideas to another being 

Animals do communicate with each other The mother hen 
clucks when she finds food for her chicks When one dog barks in 
anger the dogs of the neighborhood start barking with it The anger 
is communicated to all of them When one sheep becomes panicky, 
the fear is quickly spread to all the others Even among insects, 
such as bees and ants, we observe some communication of that 
kind 20 However, in all these cases, what is communicated is a 
present emotion, feeling or desire And this commumcation is con 
ducted, not by means of symbolic substitutes — by words or ges- 
tures, used and intended as such, as between human beings — but 
by some kind of emotional contagion It is the kind of commum 
cation which we ourselves may experience when we hear a piercing 
cry of fright In such a case we may become frightened too, al- 
though we have no idea of the reason for this fear which has been 
communicated to us Our fright has an instinctive basis and involves 
no intellectual elements 

But animals are quite unable to communicate ideas — anything 
referring to the past or the future or to abstract contents The 
reason they cannot communicate ideas is not the lack of means of 
commumcation Some animals, such as the parrot, can use human 
wor s, but they use them without knowing them as words, without 
re , er ^ nc ^ meaning Other ammals, such as apes, have vocal cords 
which they could use for speech if they felt the need for it Even 
ammals which possess no vocal cords, or only such as would be 
inadequate instruments for producing the variety of sounds con- 
tained in human language, could use simpler ways of commumca 
tion If dogs wanted to communicate with each other, why could 
t ey not emit combinations of long and short barks after the man- 
ner of a simple Morse code? Most ammals would be physically 
able to use a gesture language if they experienced a need for 
language The reason why ammals do not communicate with each 
other concerning the past or the future or any abstract contents is 
to be sought, not in the lack of appropnate organs, but in the lack 
of any concephon of past or future and any abstract ideas 

It is obvious that if real language existed among animals, we 

*»Cp the interesting book of Karl von Fnsch The Dancmg Bee: 
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A mother fox, for example, may have learned from sad experi- 
ence to keep away from traps. If she meets one of these devices 
while roaming afield with her young, she may show signs o ear 
and carefully avoid it. This fear may spread to the young foxes, 
with the effect that they will, in the future, keep clear of traps, u 
if the vixen never meets any traps while accompanied by her young, 
she cannot impart this caution to them. Thus an anim canno 
learn from the experience of its race; there is only bio ogic , n 
social heredity. , . 

Man, on the other hand, learns much from educa on, 
which he is enabled to share the experience of the woe 
race. Thus progress, culture and civilization are ma e posa • 
Every generation can carry on from where the previous one 

The lack of real language, and consequently o cu » 
clearest demonstration of the absence of reason in mum ■ ■ 
shows conclusively that between man and the amma 
merely a different of degree but a difference m^nd.We^ 
show later that this radical distinction derives fro P ani _ 
in man of a spiritual component, which is to _ y cxp i a ins 

mals. The absence of a spiritual component in anjm . £ re _ 

why we do not discover in them the slightest manifestation of re 

ligious feeling, morality or art. 


note on the animal soul 

The characteristic operations of animal life are a re al 
and sense appetite. We shall demonstrate la f* . y dependent 
co-cause of these operations. Hence they are accor dance with 
on matter, they are material. Since a being ac operations 

what it is, the animal soul, from which these teria j > There- 
derive, is also intrinsically dependent on ma e *j ^ w hen bodily 
fore the animal soul cannot exist without a o y, jp a flat- 

hfe ceases, that soul disappears, as roundness PP® 
fened ball. 
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difficult to demonstrate, because it is a negative statement. It is 
easier to show that something is than to demonstrate that something 
is not. However, if we note the following points, we arrive at a 
practical certitude that common sense is right in denying the exist- 
ence of reason in animals. 

Rational intelligence, or reason, or intellect is that power which 
can reflect perfectly upon itself, which is aware of its own activities. 
Through it man knows that he knows, he is conscious of being 
conscious, he can say “I am myself.” We cannot directly observe 
the absence of such a power in animals. But we do observe the 
absence of certain activities which should follow upon the posses- 
sion of such a power. 

A being in possession of perfect self-reflection knows universal 
as universals, relations as relations. Do animals have any such 
knowledge? We cannot directly demonstrate that they do not 

S'ofWMgf ° W ^ ” 0t ° f ** a “ SUPP ° SeS 

such . know ' cd g e / )f universals as universals and relations 
them ,,*■ ^ *^ erc is also the power of becoming aware of 
obiectifvin ] rtf*’ dls ^ nct Irom one ’ s self as subject; the capacity of 
coite^nf ’ namu,g them - ol sparing them with other 
“”‘enc ' f JSr iUm f a ^ ng , them to other bd 4- Therefore the 
its manv form r ° Cntads ^ P ower of speech. But speech under 
cX7and^w i talldag ' wri '“S> is the basic essential of 
do not oossess 3 10n ' 1161106 1118 best way of showing that animals 
tween the mind, an , d ° f demon strating the wide hiatus be- 
»>«. h to point to the absence of 
SFeech and consequently of culture, in animals 

pJedinr;4e“um e h Pr ? lem ° f Sp66Ch “ animaIs * 1,16 

comprises Lowledge “i! “ S0Clal heredity ” : ll 

quires as a member of society An Z “i WhlCh ™ individual a0 ‘ 
as a member of its society iUeZ,. l”* 1 aCqmr6S almOSt n0lhmg 
own experience. What iUeiL^ ^? 0 . S . t eX8l usively through its 

membeLf its species amour, o , 

^yt ir a“ P e erienCe '• o«> 6 «, 

^r L uZX ’ “ “ Bb “"* ™y; only accident 
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begin the study of human ««£/£££ 
a few questions in which philosophical P^ c . -ph ese ques- 
— osvcholoev are at variance with eacn o 


Before 1 


a few questions in which philosopnicai These ques 

perimental psychology are at variance wi concep t of faculty, 
tions are: (1) the use of introspection, l ) 

(3) the division of psychic functions. 


the use of INTROSPECTION ^ 

Introspection is the examination of the data of ^ w hat takes 
ness. By means of introspection we know a p or example? try 

place in ourselves — what we see, hear, ee , se e in y° ur 

to imagine Rockefeller Plaza and te in are su ff e ring 
imagination, how vividly you perceive i • y0U . introspection 

a bad toothache; describe how that pain man’s mental life, 

is the natural method for obtaining da a objections agains 

Nevertheless modern psychologists raise 

it. They say: .. _„u: P ct on himself. The 

1. Introspection can be used only by *e > ot ber person. But 

exactness o£ the reports cannot be by many independent 

science requires facts which can be c e 

observers. . .. cann ot be studied / 

2. Some important psychologic a a mind is imp oSS1 

introspection since intense concentration happening ,n [ * 

if you try at the same time to attend to wbat^ ^ ^ gQ together; 
Bor example, strong emotions and mtr P 0 r introspe 

either the emotion makes introspection P 

eliminates the emotion. 
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to obtain information on this point, except through 
and report. Furthermore, some problems cannot be studied at au oy 
this method. How could we study our dreams or the nature o ou 
after-images by purely objective observation? What progress wou 
have been made in the interpretation of so many clinical too s an 
projective techniques? . , 

Our conclusion, showing again the strange position of psycnoiogy 
among the sciences, will be: 

If you want a strictly scientific psychology, you mus 
method of description of behavior. But you will necessar y 
°mit some of the most important problems of psyc 0 , * 

If you want a complete psychology, covering t ® w 
mental phenomena in man, you will have to use m osp * 
your method, if exclusively introspective, will not fulfill the strict 
requirements of scientific observation. th e 

It is very instructive to compare, from that P 01 , p 

Continental and the Anglo-Saxon approach to Exper 
chology.i The American textbooks are undoubtedly 
than their Continental counterparts. n>eir a^ojs cmt back p 
most of their - data ’ But y 


ir Continental counterparts, incu But they care- 

.. their assertions with pertinent researc ■ oro blems 
fully avoid any discussion of some of the most ^portan^probiem 


iuuy avoid any discussion of some ot tne mu r t jj ey d 0 

°f human psychology — or if they touch these topic any- 

so in a perfunctory and shallow way. They avoi P But it is 
^ing which may smack of a philosophy of hum philosophy 

impossible to study man even scientifically wi o 
of man, whether explicit or implicit. The phi oso P J k}nd an d 
ican textbook is generally of the implicit an unco na j ve 
consequently too often it is rudimentary, or posi 1 pfcilos- 

The authors of the European textbooks are n0 Where no 

°phy, and they try to cover all aspects of human intuition, 

ex penmental data are available, they use in rosp ^ depths 

phenomenology, and so on. As a result they pro ^ taken 

°f human nature, but many of their assertions them up. 

°n authority, without any facts or expenmen ^ 

P 1 ® r * more concretely, to compare the Continental 

Experimental Psychology with two of the lead, S „ ce Pra dines and 
French Trait 6 de Psychology Ginlrale of Maun 
German Aufbau der Person of Philipp Lerscn 
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Some authors answer this objection by pointing out that when 
we cannot introspect, we can at least retrospect — that is, analyze 
afterwards how we felt while we were experiencing, say, a strong 
emotion. They replace introspection by retrospection, the observa- 
tion of a present fact by the memory of a past event. 

3. Even in ourselves some psychological facts escape introspec- 
tion altogether, namely the unconscious activities. During hypnosis, 
a subject may be given a suggestion which he is to carry out when 
he awakens from hypnotic sleep. He may act on it without knowing 
why. There is a tendency in him of which he is totally unaware and 
which escapes all introspection. 

4. The introspective method cannot be used with animals or young 
children, with feeble-minded or psychotic individuals. 

These real limitations of the method of introspection have in- 
duced many modem psychologists to reject it altogether as incom- 
plete and unreliable and to advocate instead the objective method — 
that is, the observation and description of what an individual does, 
how he behaves in a certain situation. For instance, we see that a 
dog can distinguish between a square and a circle by the fact that, 
after some training, he will take food when it is presented on a 
square platter but will never touch it when it is given to him on a 
round platter. 

This objective method presents many advantages from the scien- 
tific pomt of view. The conditions under which a certain act is 
pe ormed can be standardized in detail, so that anyone can dupli- 
cate e experiment and verify its findings. Apparatus can be used 
o measure the activities. First used with animals, this method was 
aetended as the only possible method for the whole field of psy- 
c o ogy y the Behaviorists, some of whom went so far as to deny 
tne very existence of consciousness. The majority of psychologists 
ao not go to that extreme; but without denying consciousness and 
e possi i ty of introspection they rightly maintain that the scien- 
method^ 0565 ° f pSyCh ° Iogy are better served by the objective 

'Vs should note, however (most psychologists are aware of this), 
a e 0 J e ^ tIve method can be misleading, especially with regard 
to uman beings. The same kind of behavior may be inspired by 
any of a number of different motives, and it is difficult or impossible 
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which faculty is included. The concept of faculty corresponds in 
the psychic domain to that of an organ in physiology. A physiologist 
does not claim that he has explained the process of digestion by 
ascribing it to the stomach. Yet he does not reject the idea of the 
stomach or of an organ. The same can be said of the use in psy- 
chology of the concept of a faculty. 

A faculty is defined as the proximate or immediate principle o 
mental operations. We say “proximate” to distinguish it from the 
“radical” or “remote” principle of all mental operations (and of all 
other operations as well), which is the “nature” of the being. . 

X perform many operations — such as breathing, digesting, th - 
mg, seeing. The principle which performs these operations is the 
Ego, “I.” The remote principle by which I perform these operations 
is my nature. The proximate principle by which I perform physio- 
logical operations is an organ. The proximate principle y w itc 
perform mental operations is a faculty. . 

Hence from the scientific point of view we do not insist on - 
taming the concept of faculty, since it does not explain anytnmg. 
Nevertheless even scientists need some idea corresponding 01 
express such an idea frequently, because all human language na < 
philosophical foundation. , , , fv j- 

From the philosophical point of view the concept o a y 
absolutely necessary. We have clearly defined it, and we s 
*t in the sense in which it has been defined. 

We must be careful, however, not to consider these a 
- - their own ana inae 


complete and separate beings, which act on «*„w.thine 

Pendently of each other. A faculty does not act, it ^some^ 
b y means of which I act. It is not the eye which sees o 
which thinks, but I see through my eyes and I think 
diligence. Many false problems will be avoided by rememb g 
^portant observation. 


classification of human faculties 
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Their psychology covers a lot of ground, but it is no longer a Sci- 
ence 

The ideal would be to reserve the philosophical problems of 
human nature to Philosophical Psychology and to study in Expen- 
mental Psychology only those topics which can be tackled with the 
methods of the natural sciences In other words, the future of 
Expenmental Psychology seems to lie in the direction of the Amer- 
ican approach This is confirmed by the fact that some of the more 
progressive Continental schools of Expenmental Psychology are 
heading definitely in that direction But these schools are also 
clearly aware 2 of the importance of the Philosophy of Man, as a 
distinct discipline, never to be superseded entirely by Expenmental 
Psychology 3 


THE CONCEPT OF FACULTY 


We use this concept frequently in everyday speech “I have a poor 
memory I want to develop my intelligence ” Memory and intelli- 
gence are examples of faculties 

Modem psychologists have many objections to the use of this 
concept They claim, for instance, that to explain psychological 
activities by attnbuting them to some faculty is no scientific ex- 
p anation To explain that we can remember past events because 
we possess a memory, or that a bird builds a nest because it has 
e instinct for building nests, is as unscientific as to explain the 
explosion of some chemical substance by means of its “exploding 
power ” J r 


Scientifically speaking, this objection holds To account for any 
activity merely by ascribing it to a faculty is not a scientific ex- 
planaUon The scientist will have to look for some other explana- 
tion Modem psychologists are so convinced of this that they avoid 
—or rather, try to avoid— the concept of faculty altogether Yet 
they speak of functions” or “powers” or “abilities,” which only 
amounts to using other terms for expressing the same or a similar 
idea Ordinary language needs certain philosophical terms, among 

in Urn countiy PSyCll0lOEy departmcnts of Catholic universities and colleges 

re ™ rks ,°J G W Allport in College Reading and 
Re liglon (Yale University Press 1948), pp 80 114 
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shall use the classification for convenience in organizing the em- 
pirical and experimental data concerning man’s mental life. 

The Scholastics had no separate category for the affective phe- 
nomena because they considered them to be mere modifications of 
the cognitive and appetitive activities. For example, we observe 
some danger (cognition), we try to avoid it (appetite), and while 
are thus knowing and striving, we are affected by fear (affec- 
tion). 

A deeper reason for the dichotomous classification of the Scholas- 
tics seems to lie in the fact that the outlook of St. Thomas is uni- 
versal and embraces the totality of being. But in the superior 
brings, the pure spirits and God, we find only cognition and appe- 
tite, no emotions, feelings or sentiments. Emotions and feelings 
occur only in material organisms. Even the sentiments,* such as t e 
sentiment of duty or the esthetic sentiment, although implying an 
intellectual element, are sentiments only owing to the repercussion 
°f this higher element upon a human, material, bodily sensibility. 

The third part of our course is divided into two main sections, an 
experimental and a philosophical section. In the experimental sec- 
tion we shall use the threefold classification into cognitive, affective 
and appetitive functions. In the philosophical section we shat 
classify the faculties into cognitive and appetitive faculties. 

4 Some psychologists use the term “sentiment” in a different sense and con 

1 cr sentiments as appeUUve phenomena. 
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who admit an essential difference between man and the animals) 
distinguish between faculties which man has in common with ani- 
mals, the sentient or organic faculties, and others which man shares 
with the pure spirits, the rational or spiritual faculties. This distinc- 
tion is of the utmost importance, and we shall solidly establish it 
later on. All materialists reject it, because for them there is no real 
difference between animals and men. 

Sentient and rational faculties are further subdivided into cogni- 
tive and appetitive faculties. The cognitive faculties give us knowl- 
edge of exterior or interior reality. The appetitive faculties are those 
by which we strive towards, or away from, the objects we know. 
The scholastic classification of human faculties is set down in the 
following table: 



COGNITIVE 

APPETITIVE 

RATIONAL | 

INTELLECT 

WILL 

ORGANIC 

SENSES 

SENSE APPETITE 


Experimental psychologists avoid the concept of faculty. Many 
of them do not try to classify the functions of the human mind, 
but those who do attempt such a classification add to the cognitive 
and appetitive categories mentioned above the category of the af- 
fective phenomena, comprising the feelings, emotions and senti- 
ments. This yields the following table: 



COGNITIVE 

AFFECTIVE 

APPETITIVE 



SENTIMENTS 


ORGANIC | 

SENSES 

FEELINGS 

EMOTIONS 



The content of this table is not homogeneous, since it includes 
faculties (intelligence, will), functions (drives, instincts) and psy- 
chic phenomena (sentiments, emotions). Despite this defect we 










SECTION I 


Experimental Study of 
Man’s Sense Life 



Introduction 


Two METHODS can be used in the experimental study of mans 
psychic life. We may start with a picture of man’s complex behavior 
and try to analyze it, to discover the different elements whic con 
tribute their share to it. Or we may start with the elements, ana 
ty putting them together, try to reconstruct the total p lctu ^- 
Both methods have advantages and disadvantages. e 
method is more lifelike: it follows the natural process of our pe - 
eeption, which is to seize the totality first, and only as a sccon P 
Proceed to analyze it. But this advantage is offset by a ac 
clarity. The second method is generally clearer, since it passes grad- 
ually from the simple to the more complex. But it has 
vantage of studying as independent entities elements w 
never given in isolation; it involves the danger of taking a s 
for realities. . • 

We must emphasize that at every moment man s psychic 1 e > 
complex totality of all kinds of phenomena. They are 1 
connected with each other, they fade gradually into each othe » y 
influence, weaken or strengthen one another. Man s c0 ^ c |_ ; maEes 
ynder most circumstances a blend of perceptions, ee 1 £-** cxce ~. 
judgments, concepts, decisions, emotions, sentimen s. J t0 
honally does one of these phenomena become so pre o 
occupy the whole field of consciousness. ^ «.f c j s too 

Unfortunately, the living reality of mans P s y c . ^jetintniish 
complicated to be studied as a whole. Therefore we : s R3 w hich 

C 1 it, by means of abstraction, some elementary ^p , which 

have long been distinguished by traditional P h, * 0 !° P JL rat eIy. 
many experimental psychologists continue to s u y 10 5 
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Sense Knowledge 


The center of man’s knowledge is judgment, by which he affirms 
°r denies something of something. When man knows an object, he 
does so in a judgment. We discover that in a judgment there are 
Concepts, that is, intellectual, universal representations of some 
reality. If we abstract the intellectual element contained in these 
concepts, we are left with either a perception or an image, vta & 
Perception is a complicated unity which we can further subdivide 
rrntu we reach elementary sensations. The first part of this chapter 
will be devoted to the study of sensation. 


SENSATION IN GENERAL 

A sensation cannot really be defined. It can be described as the 
®ost elementary cognitive reaction of an organism to a simp c s m 
Us * We never experience a pure sensation. If we could ever av ® 
P u re experience, say, of “red,” not connected with any o je » 
localized in space or time, we should then experience a sensati * 
A sensation presupposes the interaction of some stim ^ us wi 
Penalized part of an organism. This specialized part JS ... _ 
f nse organ, to which corresponds a sense, or elementary cogn 
function. 

»°t ^ organisms have the same number offenses. Unicell ^ 
ng beings possess only the sense of touch, while the g 
.. s , ant l rnan are endowed with a great variety of sensc ' 

naliy they have been enumerated as the five s ® nsC ^ ..^divided 
ari ng. smell, taste and touch. Modem psychology us 
«nse of touch into several more senses, each of wb.cb possess^ 
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our eyes. However, it is not wholly idle, as some stimuli may affect 
sense organs different from those designed to receive them, or may 
affect more than one organ. Thus a mechanical blow, which is a 
tactile stimulus, may affect our eyes, and from experience we ow 
that we then “see stars,” we have a visual sensation. Likewise e ec 
hie stimulation may affect several sense organs, and we know a 
each organ reacts in its own specific way. When the optic nerve is 
electrically stimulated, we see light; when the acoustic nerve is t us 
stimulated, we hear a sound; electric stimulation of the gustatory 
nerve produces a taste sensation. In the famous paradoxic co. 
sensation, a warm stimulus reaching a nerve ending specialized in 
conducting cold sensations produces a sensation of col . ^ 

These facts have given rise to the famous law of t e ®P ecl 
nerve energies,” first formulated by Johannes Muller, according 
v/hich, whatever be the stimulus, a sensory nerve always reacts 
with its own specific sensation. It follows from this aw 
sound waves should affect the eyes, they would be ex P cn ‘' . 
hght, not as sound. It follows also that if, by a clever op ’ 
•ho optic nerve could be connected with the acoust.c bram-cemer, 
a nd the acoustic nerves with the optic brain-center, we s o 
^ght and see sound. , , . c - n< . e<; 

. Does this not imply that knowledge obtained throug 
15 necessarily subjective and that any objective kn0wI f ^ , d 
*orld of reality is consequently impossible? Our sc ” sa ‘ turc Q f 
tell us what nerves in our body are affected but no me 

the stimuli which affect them. Because of this conseq 
hy to minimize the law of Miiller. . \y c 

There seems to be no real foundation for these mi gi . e fcomc 
shall often have occasion to point out that our basic ce _ 

from our intellect, not from our senses. The senses gi ^ q{ 
n^tic certitude, and that certitude is not endangere y arc 

8 pecific nerve energies. For it is a fact that the 1 c « a nd 
adapted to their respective stimuli and that on y oc {0 the 

u nder artificial circumstances, will a sense or £ a ” . c special 
stimulus of another sense. Our intelligence warns us oi m 
C1 rcumstanccs and keeps us from error. 
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its own specialized nerve endings and conveys its own specific kind 
of sensations Therefore we have the following table of senses and 
sensations 


SENSES 


SENSATIONS 


Sight 

Hearing 

Taste 

Smell 


Somesthetic 
sense (touch) 


r 

Visual 

Auditory 

Gustatory 

Olfactory 

Pressure 

Tactile 

. J Cold 

Cutaneous i 

Warmth 

Cold 

Warmth 

[Pain 

Pain 

r Movement 

Kinesthetic 


Jntra organic J Equilibrium Static 

[Organ feeling Visceral 


Exteroceptive 


Proprioceptive 

^Interoceptive 


The last column of this table contains terms which are frequently 
used in modem psychology to designate wider categories of sensa- 
tions Exteroceptive sensations give us knowledge of something 
outside our own body, interoceptive sensations inform us about ob- 
jects or states m the interior of our body, proprioceptive sensations 
inform us about parts of our body Thus undigested food in our 
stomach may be sensed by an interoceptive sensation The move- 
ments of our limbs, which are not within our body but are parts 
of our body, are known by proprioceptive sensations The distinc- 
tion between these two categones is not very sharp 
Sensations have certain characteristics quality, intensity and 
uration Quality is that which distinguishes one category of sen- 
sations from all others Thus the difference between visual and 
auditory sensations is one of quality 
What makes sensations differ in quality? What makes a visual 
sensation differ from an auditory sensation? The answer seems 
obvious it must be the nature of the stimulus The sensations are 
different because the stimuli are different When light radiation 
strikes our eyes, we expenence a visual sensation, when sound 
waves strike our ear, we have an auditory sensation What would 
happen if a sound wave affected our eyes? The question would 
seem to be purely academic, since in fact sound waves do not affect 
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following series of colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet, purple, and again red. Some of these colors are intenne late 
hues, obtained by blending the two neighboring colors. If we keep 
only the colors which cannot be obtained by blending others, we 
find the following four fundamental colors: red, yellow, green and 
blue. All other colors can be obtained by mixing some of these 
fundamental colors. 

Therefore the chromatic colors are better represented by a square, 
each corner of which is occupied by one of the fundamental colors. 
And the totality of all colors is often represented by a double pyra- 
mid, whose main axis is the line of the achromatic colors, and whose 


basis is the color square. 

Every color has three characteristics: hue, brightness and satura- 
tion. Hue is that which makes one color of the spectrum drfferen 
from another. Brightness is the similarity of a color towbrte. Sat " a " 
tion refers to the richness, the fullness of the color, us oo 
is saturated red, whereas pink is unsaturated red. 

Colors are mixed psychologically when two different hues are 

projected simultaneously, or almost simultaneously, on s P 

of the retina. When mixed in that way, some chromatic colors p ' - 
duce an achromatic result. Thus when blue and yellow .are mured 
psychologically they produce white or gray. The same g 
when green and red are mixed. Colors which, when mixed P?<*°- 
logically, produce either white or gray are called complementary 

“complementary colors have the further characteristic of tending 
to induce each other in their immediate neigh or . 
nomenon can be observed in a room where re an w Y,'r 

used simultaneously: all the shadows in the room Pc 
expect them to be pay. but ** “ toy 

red fields which tend to induce their complementary . 1 

'Tie Gestatt psycboloehta have ie^allnirfacc colon, 

studied in the early stages of experimental psy W ]; ;d ^ f ogt smoke, 

Nature offers other kinds of colors, such as the color or iiq 
glass, glowing embers, etc. , mvehotodcally, in the eyes of 

a ImpressionisUc painters mix their colors J** n hvsical!y on their palette, 
the observer, while their predecessors mixed th P the more 

That explains the luminosity of the unp«**on stm BJWJW mo re 
colon y ou mix psychologically, the bn ^icr the eml^prod 
colors you mix physically, the darker your e P 
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VISUAL SENSATIONS 

The sense of sight and that of hearing together constitute the 
most important part of our human sense equipment We rely pri- 
marily upon these two senses for the acquisition of our intellectual 
knowledge People who are deprived of one of these senses, and 
especially of both, have to overcome great handicaps m their 
education 

The human retina has two kinds of specialized sensory cells, 
which, because of their shapes, are called the rods and the cones 
The rods are extremely sensitive to light, but they do not register 
differences m color The cones are less sensitive to light, but they 
react to color differences Rods and cones are not evenly distnbuted 
over the retina there are no rods on the fovea (the part of the eye 
we use when we focus on an object), but they occur in increasing 
concentration towards the periphery The cones are numerous on 
the fovea and m the central part of the retina, and their numbers 
decrease towards the periphery This explains why the fovea pos- 
sesses excellent color-discrimination and is almost useless in very 
dim light, why the penpheral area is color blind The rods adapt 
themselves to dim light by building up “visual purple,” a chemical 
extremely sensitive to light It takes about thir ty min utes for the 
rods to build up their maximum amount of visual purple in total 
darkness, afterward the eye may be a milli on times more sensitive 
to dim light than at the start of this process A short exposure to 
mtense light destroys the visual purple at once, producing a dazzling 
or blinding impression 

Man therefore has a double system of vision a twilight system, 
very sensitive to brightness, insensitive to color, and a dayhght sys- 
tem, much less sensitive to brightness but able to distinguish the 
various colors This is the gist of the “duplicity theory,” first formu- 
lated by the German physiologist von Knes 

Visual sensations, or colors, can be divided into two main groups 
achromatic colors (black, white and gray) and chromatic (all other 
hues) The achromatic colors can be represented by a straight line, 
g°mg from black to white through all the shades of gray The 
chromatic colors can be represented by a circle, described by the 
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comes down as people advance in age. Music uses tones ranging in 
frequency from about 16 to 4,000 vibrations per second. Pitch 
discrimination is best within that range. 

Tones cannot be classified in groups like the colors. However, 
proceeding from lower to higher, we observe that certain tones 
can be blended more smoothly than can other combinations. These 
tones have frequencies which stand in a simple mathematical rela- 
tion to each other. Thus two tones whose respective frequencies 
stand to each other as 1 to 2 blend so harmoniously that an un- 
trained ear cannot distinguish them. They differ by an octave. Tones 
having a relation of 2 to 3, 3 to 4, et cetera, are also harmonious 
in combination; they correspond to the different notes of the 
octave. 

The sounds which are most useful for man’s intellectual life are 
the sounds of human language. They are classified either as con- 
sonants or as vowels. Consonants are noises, and they are complex 
in their physical structure. Vowels are tones, and their p ysica 
structure is relatively simple. 


SMELL AND TASTE SENSATIONS 

The sensations of taste and smell have little importance for man’s 
intellectual life; on the other hand, they are of great biological im- 
portance and generally possess a strong affective character; usually 
an odor or a taste is agreeable or disagreeable, rarely is it a ma 

of indifference. . . T .. 

These two senses work in intimate association. In . jwtoaaa* 
many so-called tastes have a strong olfactory component' Ihere are 
only four basic taste qualities: sweet, salt, sour an 1 {net i 
great variety in the taste of foods and drinks mus e p 
mainly by differences in aroma, in smell. Furthermore, ■ 
taste sensations are often blended with sensations of temperature, 
of touch (crispness), even of pain (horse radish). h oI- 

There is immense variety in the smell sensat.ons and pychol 
ogists have met with great difficulties m them attempts to cteuty 
them. The classification which is most generally a p 
is that of Henning, who d.stinguishes six mam odors. These odors. 
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take oa a greenish cast. This is the phenomenon of simultaneous 

^Successive contrast occurs when, having looked for about half 
a minute at an object of a certain hue, we rest our gaze on a gray 
surface and see a spot of the complementary color. This is called a 
negative after-image. 

Complementary colors are further combined in the phenomenon 
of color-blindness. The normal eye is color-blind at its periphery, 
where only black, white and gray are perceived. The central part ot 
the eye perceives all hues. Between the central zone and e 
periphery there is an intermediate zone in which, of the chromatic 
colors, only blue and yellow are perceived. 

In some individuals color-blindness extends over the whole retina. 
The hues they do not see are generally red and green. About four 
per cent of all men suffer from this defect, which is much rarer 
among women. In some cases there is yellow-blue color-blindness. 
Very rare is total color-blindness, wherein only the achromatic 
colors are perceived. 


AUDITORY SENSATIONS 

Auditory sensations are divided into two main categories: noises 
and tones. Noises are irregular, rough, arising from complex physical 
stimuli. Tones are regular and smooth, produced by a simple 
stimulus. Although most sounds affecting our ears are noises, the 
psychologists have especially studied the tones. 

Tones have three main properties: loudness, pitch and timbre. 
In loudness, tones range from slight to loud. Loudness depends on 
the physical intensity of the stimulus, more specifically on the 
amplitude of the sound vibrations. In pitch, tones range from 
low to high. The pitch of a tone increases with the frequency of 
the vibrations. The timbre of a tone, or its quality, allows us to 
distinguish a tone of the same loudness and of the same pitch, when 
played on different instruments. Timbre depends on the com- 
plexity of the sound waves. 

The human ear can perceive tones ranging in frequency from 
about 20 to 20,000 vibrations per second. The high limit usually 
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the following simple experiment. Plunge your left hand into warm 
water and your right hand into cold water. Then put both together 
into lukewarm water. This water will feel cold to your left hand 
and warm to your right hand. Objects which have the same tem- 
perature as the skin do not produce any temperature sensation. 
Skin temperature is called the “physiological zero”; any object 
whose temperature is above the physiological zero is felt as warm, 
any object whose temperature is below it is felt as cold. The 
physiological zero can be moved slightly up or down through 
adaptation, as shown in the above experiment. 

Pain sensations are obtained at definite spots in the skin when 
these are lightly stimulated by some sharply pointed instrument. 
Where there are no pain nerve endings, this slight stimulation is not 
felt, or is felt only as pressure. Of the four kinds of cutaneous nerve 
endings the pain spots are the most numerous. They react more 
slowly than any of the others and show little adaptation. 

Certain portions of the skin yield a special reaction called tickle 
• — particularly little-used parts, such as the skin of the armpits 
and under the instep. These sensations are a peculiar mixture of 
pleasure and pain and have a marked affective character. Certain 
authors claim that they belong to an older “protopathic” kind of 
sensibility. This sensibility does not produce much informahon 
about the outside world, but only affective reactions; it has been 
overgrown by the “epicritical” sensibility in most parts of the bo y. 


INTRA-ORGANIC SENSATIONS 

The cutaneous sensations have their nerve endings in the skin 
and inform us with regard to conditions affecting our o y r 
without. The intra-organic sensations have their nerve en i gs 
within the body and inform us about the position, e mo 
or the state of parts of the body or the body as a whole. 

There are three groups of intra-organic sensations, e 
kinesthetic and the visceral. olir 

The static sensations inform us first about the po usually 
body with relation to space or to the force of gravity. . 

know whether we are standing upright, or leaning 
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with an example ot each, are: flowery (violets), ( P' achcs ^ 

spicy (cloves), resinous (turpentine), burnt (coflee), foul 

( ° The phenomenon of contrast occurs in the domain of taste: 
lemonade tastes sweeter after pretzels. The sense of smell shows 
a marked capacity for adaptation: an odor which is very noticeable 
at first is no longer consciously perceived after a while, e.g. m a 
hospital. 


CUTANEOUS SENSATIONS 

The cutaneous sensations, whose nerve endings are localized in 
the skin, correspond to the former fifth sense, the sense of touch. 
They are the most essential for biological survival; many animals 
possess only these senses, and no animal is without them. 

Modem psychologists distinguish four categories of cutaneous 
sensations: pressure, cold, warmth and pain. This classification is 
based on the theory (on which some doubt has lately been cast) 
that each category has its own specialized nerve endings in the skin. 

If the skin of the forearm is gently pricked with a hair, certain 
spots yield a definite sensation of pressure, of touch, while other 
spots do not react. Pressure spots are unevenly distributed over the 
skin; some parts of the body possess many of them, e.g. the tips o 
the fingers and of the tongue; others have very few, e.g. the 
abdomen and the thickened skin on the soles of the feet. Pressure 
sensations show great adaptability, which explains why we are not 
aware of the pressure of clothes on the skin. 

If the skin is touched with a blunt, cold object, certain spots give 
a clear sensation of cold. It is even possible to stimulate some o 
these spots by means of a warm object; the cold spot then reacts 
with its specific response and yields an impression of cold (para- 
doxical cold sensation). Other parts of the skin react with a sensa- 
tion of warmth if stimulated with an object whose temperature is 
higher than that of the skin. 

The sense of cold and that of warmth give us relative, not ab- 
solute knowledge 3 of the temperature, as can be demonstrated by 

8 We shall show later that all sense knowledge is relative. 
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Connections are established between our auditory sensations, which 
tell us when we are right, and our kinesthetic sensations, which 
direct the various positions and contractions of our speech organs. 

The great importance of our kinesthetic sensations is tragically 
demonstrated in cases of ataxia, which consists in an impairment of 
the kinesthetic function. Patients suffering from this disease can no 
longer control their muscular reactions. When they reach for an 
object, they reach too far or not far enough, and only with great 
difficulty can they bring their hands to the right place. 

The organs of the kinesthetic sense are embedded in the muscles 
and tendons. . . 

Visceral or organic sensations inform us about the conditions ot 
the various parts of our body, especially about disturbed conditions 
of the organs. To this group belong the sensations of fatigue, ex- 
haustion, inner pain, freshness, “pep.” < 

Other visceral sensations derive from the digestive organs. Such 
are hunger, which is accompanied by contractions of the stomach; 
thirst, which is connected with a dehydrated condition of the 
membranes of the mouth; sensations of indigestion and nausea. 
Other sensations originate in the circulatory and respiratory c . 
Finally we must mention a general bodily feeling, a en o y 
visceral sensations, which gives us an all-over impression o 
state of our body and may produce a sense of general well-be ng 
or of vague discomfort. This general impression is some ?*! 
coenesthesis. It has a strong affective tonality and provides the 
basis for our general mood. . r t 

Visceral sensations explain how we are aware o p 
time; how, without a watch or any other outside help, somemd^ 
viduals have a fair idea of how much tune as ■ e ®P * 
people, wakening in the night, may be able o e . , a _ 
remarkable accuracy. This feeling of time is connected with sensa 
tions deriving from the visceral organs. 


PEBCEPTION OF SPACE 

In the preceding paragraphs ™ have conndered our 
mentary cognitive reactions, the sensations. 
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angle, or lying in a horizontal position, \\c gather this information 
from visual or touch sensations However, it Ins been demonstrated 
that, even when these visual and tactile sensations have been elim- 
inated or neutralized, we still have a certain idea of our position 
in space This information is supplied by the static sense Very often 
we do not experience our static sensations directly, but only through 
the reflex actions which they elicit Thus when we arc riding a 
bicycle, we must continually make slight movements whose purpose 
is to maintain our equilibrium These movements arc automatic, 
and they are guided by the static sense 
The static sense informs us also about the movement of our body 
as a whole through space This does not apply to steady movement 
in a constant direction But every acceleration or deceleration, any 
change of direction in our movement, is felt by the static sense 
Generally we rely so much upon visual and tactile sensations that 
we do not notice these data of the static sense When the move- 
ment of our body is very irregular — c g m a tossing boat — the 
static sense may produce reflex reactions of a highly disagreeable 
nature, such as dizziness, nausea, sea-sickness 

The organs of the static sense are situated in the inner ear 

Kinesthetic sensations inform us about the position of our limbs 
and about the strains and pulls which they undergo If you move 
your arm slowly with your eyes closed, you will be aware of its suc- 
cessive positions And you can evaluate with fair accuracy the 
weight of an object which you hold m your hand without seeing it 
Kinesthetic sensations are very important in the management of 
our own body When a baby begins to move his limbs he is in 
somewhat the position of a man who has to learn without an in 
structor how to operate a complicated machine with many levers 
and switches The child will spend years building up thousands of 
connections between his visual or auditory sensations and his kin- 
esthetic sensations The easy skill of a great athlete is based on such 
connections All our own skills and movements depend on them 
Take the function of speech How do we know the exact position of 
the mouth, the lips, the tongue, the exact amount of contraction of 
the vocal cords required for the many words of our language? We 
learn by experimenting until the emitted sound seems to be right 
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some of the connections with the other sensory spheres were still 
resisting the necessary adjustments. 

From this experiment we conclude that the position of the 
retinal images does not matter. What matters is the associations 
established between these images and the other sensory fields and 
the movements of the body. Early in the experiment, when an 
object affected the upper portion of Stratton’s retina, he would 
reach for it in the lower part of his visual field, and the object 
would be seen there. At the end of his experiment he reached 
for that object in the upper part of the visual field, where the 
object was now seen. It is a question of associations and past 
experience. Our simplest visual perceptions are not passively re- 
ceived pictures of reality but have been actively constructed with 
the aid of experience. 6 

2. How do we perceive the third dimension with one eye? 

The retina is a two-dimensional field. There is no difficulty in 
understanding how it can record the width and the height of objects. 
But how can it represent their depth? How can it grasp the third 
dimension? 

This problem is analogous to the problem of the third dimension 
in drawing and painting. Students of the history of art know how 
long it took painters to master this problem. Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great Italian painter of the Renaissance, was the first to set down 
the rules of perspective. He mentioned the following monocular 
cues for the third dimension. The same cues are at work in our 


monocular perception of depth. 

a. Linear perspective. The farther an object is from us, the 

smaller it looks. We have all seen how railroad tracks, a road and 
telephone wires seem to converge in the distance at what is 
called a “vanishing point.” , .. 

b. Aerial perspective. Remote objects lose all their detaus; 
their colors become duller and grayer. Nearby objects show many 
details and their colors are clear-cut 

c. Shadows. Shadows are of two kinds: those which appear on 
an object because of the angle at which fight strikes it or the 


* The far-reaching Implications of this experiment arc ff. 

by M. Merlcau-Ponty in his Ph/nomfnologie de h ',££ ff 

See also A. De Waelhens, Unc Philosophic de rAmbt$uit£. pp. 1 
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more complex cognitive operations, by means of which can be 
known, not some abstracted aspect of a total situation, but real 
objects and the space in which they are situated These mental 
operations are called perceptions 

We shall first consider the perception of space Four problems 
will be examined (1) the relation between space perception and the 
retinal image, (2) the monocular perception of space, (3) the binocu- 
lar perception of space, (4) whether the perception of the third 
dimension is inborn or acquired by experience 

1 We mention the problem of the relation between space per- 
ception and the retinal image because it shows how flexible our 
perception is and what a complex background of experience even 
the simplest perceptions presuppose 
The problem is this why do we not see objects upside down, 
since then image on our retina is upside down? This question 
assumes that there is a strict point-to point correspondence between 
every spot on the retina and a definite pomt m space That there 
is no such exact correspondence has been clearly demonstrated 
in the famous experiment of Stratton 4 

Stratton built a system of lenses which, when held before the eye, 
inverted the retinal image, so that objects appeared on the retina 
right side up He wore these lenses over one eye for a whole week, 
taking them ofi only in the dark (He kept his other eye out of 
service during the experiment ) At first all objects were seen upside 
down He had great trouble getting around in the most familiar 
places, and the trouble was aggravated by the fact that objects were 
felt in their right locations, although they were not seen there 
The sound of someone approaching came from the right, and that 
person entered the visual field from the left All his visual-kinesthetic 
and visual auditory connections were disturbed His past visual 
experience had helped him build up a picture of reality which was 
not conformable to the present situation 

After he had stumbled about for a few days, parts of the visual 
field came into order again Objects appeared m their right position 
At the end of the week, the visual field looked quite normal, only 

p * 1 Y'HSX* VKionmthout Inversion of the Retinal Image, Psychol 
Rev 4 (1897), pp 341 360 and 463 481 
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the pictures are somehow fused in the brain, and the effect is a 
striking impression of depth, or relief. 

A kinesthetic binocular depth cue sometimes mentioned is that 
deriving from convergence. When we look at a far-away object, the 
eyes look in parallel directions. When we look at an object which 
is very close, the eyes converge on it. The nearer the object, the 
greater the convergence of the eyes. The kinesthetic sensations 
produced by this movement of convergence, having been frequently 
associated in our experience with the distances of objects, even 
tually serve to indicate such distances. It has been shown experi- 
mentally that this cue is not very important. 


4 . A much-debated question is that of nativism versus empiri- 
cism. Is space perception inborn or is it acquire y “P er ‘ e ®^ 
As long as Associationism prevailed in psyc o ogy, 1 was 
that space perception was entirely, or almost entire y, a P r 
of experience. The first and simplest perception is that of a point 
Experience, it was said, taught us to combine pom s p 
lines, lines to produce planes and planes to produce volu • 

The Gestalt psychologists, or Configurations whose theoty is 
essentially anti-associationistic, claim that percep 10 
dimension is spontaneous and inborn. They o no J . 
perience exerts an influence on the perception o ep , 
renders that perception more precise, better articulated. But they 
have presented strong evidence in support of e 
of our perception of space. „ tw0 . 

The Association^ pointed out that, since our retina is a two^ 

dimensional field, our original space perception co retina 

dimensional. This is denied by the Configuration^. ^ retina 
is the boundary surface of the tri-dimensiona P determine a 
brain, and the forces set up in this boundary surface determine 
process extended over the whole tri-dimensiona s raU i a tion to 
The Associationists considered the simp e * a s i n gle spot 
be that produced by a single point in space pointing to the 

on the retina. The Gestalt psychologists deny th # 

phenomenon of auto-kinetic movement. 

« K. Koftto. Principles of Gcsloll Psycholasy (Nw York. H.rcou . 
1935), p. 115. 
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irregularity of its surface, and those which the object itself casts 
on neighboring objects Both kinds make the objects stand out in 
strong relief and give a vivid impression of depth Compare 
two photographs of the same face, one without and one with 
shadows 

d Overlapping or covering If an object covers part of another 
object m the visual field, we know that the former is nearer to us 
Furthermore there is a kinesthetic monocular cue of the third 
dimension which is called accommodation A camera must be 
focussed if we want a clear picture This is done by modifying the 
distance between the objective and the film It is, of course, im- 
possible for the human eye to modify the distance between the eye- 
ball and the retina The focussing of the eye is accomplished 
through a modification of the curvature of the lens The kinesthetic 
sensations which accompany this curving of the lens have been 
frequently associated in our experience with the varying distances 
of objects Hence the sensations, of which we are vaguely aware, 
can become cues to distance However, experimental research has 
established that such a cue is only approximate and is of little 
use in most cases 

3 How do we perceive the third dimension with both eyes? 

The best cue of depth perception within a range of twenty yards 
derives from the fact that we have two eyes and the picture we 
get of the same object is slightly different for each eye (binocular 
disparity) Look at the inside of a box first with the left eye, then 
with the right eye alone With the left eye you will see more of the 
right inside wall, with the right eye more of the left inside wall 

If we imagine the two retinas put one over the other, we can say 
that the points which cover each other are corresponding points, 
pomts which do not cover each other are called disparate An object 
striking corresponding pomts upon both retinas is seen as single 
If it strikes disparate pomts, it is seen as double However, if it 
strikes points which are only slightly disparate, which are almost 
corresponding, the object is seen in relief, m three dimensions 
This is the principle of the stereoscope, two slightly different views 
of the same object are presented, one of which is seen by each eye, 
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PERCEPTION ACCORDING TO THE 
CESTALT PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Gestalt school of psychology originated in Germany at the 
beginning of this century as a reaction against Associations The 
Associations tried to explain all complex psychic phenomena as 
aggregations of elementary states, against this the Gestalt psychol- 
ogists assert that in reality and in our experience the complex 
phenomena come first, and that the elements are perceive ater, 
if at all, and only through abstraction They have supported their 
claim very successfully in the domain of perception, an s is a 
good place to examine their system . u « 

According to what has been called the ‘ mosaic or e u 
theory of Associatiomsm, what come first in our experience a 
the elementary sensations, corresponding to so many dementary 
stimuli We put these elementary sensations together and 
the more complex perceptions Or rather, these ® Ieme The 

spontaneously under the influence of the laws of assoc 1 
human mind is passive in this process The perceive ^ ^ 

simply copies of the wholes existing in reality ’ 

every part of that wall sends light impressions to some part of my 
retina These simultaneous stimulations unite in my mi 
influence of the laws of association, and then xum total yields^ 
perception of the wall This associatiomstic conccp P 

the primacy of the parts over the whole and the passivity of human 

^Gestalt psychologists reject these views andemphas^the 
primacy of the whole over the parts and the spon ty* w th e 
manifested m our perception The first dung Pf details 

totality, the whole, the configuration, the Gestalt A 

•The works of the founders of C «talt or 

of a philosophical nature. Many of these statements na ^ dlfrercncc 
materialistic flavor The Configuratiomsts seem to ' 0f|d and the con 

between the configurations which occur m th p 3?. speak of the mind 
figurations which are found in the mind Wne that t he brain 

they seem to mean the brain and onlythe fonnc <j by the soul There 
« an animated organ which like the b°d)^is alone but by 

fore the mental configurations are not proceed 
the brain working under the formal causality of the soui 
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subject is shown a single luminous spot, he will see that spot — 
which is objectively motionless — travelling extensively over his 
visual field The perception of a single point is a complex phenom- 
enon For the Gestalt psychologists the simplest stimulation is that 
produced by a perfectly uniform field affecting the whole retina 
Under these conditions the observer will “feel himself swimming 
in a mist of fight which becomes more condensed at an indefinite 
distance ” 7 Such a uniform field could be constituted by an actual 
fog But it can also be a white wall, every point of which sends the 
same amount of fight into the eyes of the observer 
Metzger performed an experiment using such a wall as stimulus 
The observer sat in front of it, at a distance of slightly more than a 
yard The visual field of the observer was restricted by means of 
•side screens, so that he could see only the wall As long as the 
illumination was low, the subject saw only a three-dimensional mist 

If, however the illumination was increased, something new happened 
The fog became condensed into a regularly curved surface which sur- 
rounded the observer on all sides, its appearance was filmy like the 
iky, not surfacy, and similar to the sky it was lightly flat in the centre 
If the illumination is still further increased, the surface straightens 
-out into a plane whose apparent distance may increase very definitely 
beyond the real one 8 

Why was the selfsame stimulus which first appeared as a reg- 
ularly curved surface seen later as a flat surface? Because with the 
ux of stronger illumination the field was no longer homogeneous 
The wall surface was not perfectly flat, it had grain, and the small 
irregularities showed up with the greater illumination and better 
accommodation of the eyes 

Hence for the Gestalt psychologists the original perception is 
n imensional and becomes two dimensional only when the field 
1S °° —PS? 1 hom °geneous Experience may improve the perception 
ot depth, but it does not create it The terms of the problem have 
been reversed and the psychologists mam task is now to explain 
how the perception of two dimensional and one dimensional stimuli 
is possible 

»/L M rn4 qU ° ledbyKoffta op c " p 111 
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of color. It is from the beginning organized, structured; it 
• figures and a background; some parts are grouped together 
'inits, or wholes. We do not know at once that these wholes 
es or trees; that knowledge presupposes some experience, 
re we know what these configurations are, they exist clearly 
erceptual field. In other words, there is within the mind 
actor which organizes the data of our perception the very 
; we perceive them. Our perception is not a passive receiv- 
npressions but entails active reconstruction and organiza- 


Sestalt psychologists offer many experimental data to eatab- 
le claims. We shall now mention some of these data, 
e may perceive an object or a whole before finding out 
is. Thus we see “something,” “some object” in the distance 
og. We do not know what it is, we do not recognize it, but 
eive it immediately as a distinct unit, 
ie Configuxationists have studied the factors which make 
i spontaneous groupings in our perception. They mention 
iy the following: 

Nearness, or proximity. Stimuli which are near each other 
•erceived as groups. Thus the nine lines in Fig. 2 are not 
•ived spontaneously as nine lines but as three groups of 
lines. 


/// /// /// 

| Fig. 2 

law of nearness explains why men have at all times seen 
• constellations in the sky. Stars which are perceived near 
| other are seen as groups, or constellations, 
j Similarity or resemblance. In Fig. 3 we spontaneously see 
cal lines of crosses and circles , not horizontal lines made up 
Itemating crosses and circles. 

j Common fate. Planes travelling in the same direction and 
ie same speed are naturally seen as groups, as perceptual 
les. Nearness and similarity of movement combine here. 

- Good continuation, good curve, good figure. These factors 
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The two objectively equal lines AB and BC seem unequal in 
length. The reason is that we do not really see these lines in them- 
selves, but as parts of the two whole designs in which they are 
submerged and which are objectively of unequal length. The illusion 
points to the primacy of wholes in our perception. 11 


PERCEPTION OF MOVEMENT 

The movements of our own body are perceived by means of our 
visual, kinesthetic and static sensations. We are interested here in 
the perception of the movement of objects distinct from us. 

For the perception of movements in the third dimension we use 
the same cues as for the perception of the dimension itself. When 
an object appears to become smaller as we look at it, vaguer in out- 
line and dimmer in color, and we are conscious of accommodation 
and divergence in our vision, we know from past experience that 
it is moving away from us. 

For the perception of movements across the visual field, when 
some object moves from our left to our right, or vice versa, we 
use several cues. We can compare the position of the object with 
that of stationary objects. We can turn our eyes and our head to 
follow the movement of the object. From experience we know that 
such movements in our own body mean movement of the object. 
If we do not turn our eyes, the moving object will affect different 
parts of the retina. 

In the latter case our perception of the movement seems to be 
purely passive. The impressions are passively received and con- 
stitute the perception of the movement. However, the Gestalt 
psychologists claim that even here we are active, we reconstruct 
the movement in our own perception. In order to demonstrate this 
assertion, they point to instances where no real movement is given, 
although a movement is really perceived (the phi-phenomenon). 
On a screen before the observer two luminous spots, A and B, are 
presented. If A and B are presented in slow succession, the observer 

11 Sec further W, K6hler, Gestalt Psychology, K. Koffka, Principles of 
Gestalt Psychology, G. W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology, W. D. Ellis, A 
Source Book of Gestatt Psychology. The last-mentioned book contains im- 
portant contributions to the field of Gestalt psychology in translation. 
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sees first A, then B, then A again, and so forth. If A and B are 
presented in quick succession, they are seen simultaneously; the 
eyes are too slow to notice the interruption of the stimulus. If A and 
B succeed each other at a moderate speed, the observer sees only 
one luminous spot which seems to move, which seems to jump 
from point A to point B. Although this luminous spot never oc- 
cupies any of the intermediate positions between A and B, the 
observer has the impression that it passes through them. This 
perception of apparent movement explains our ability to perceive 
motion pictures. 

The Conhgurationists conclude that when a certain number of 
conditions in the stimulus are fulfilled, we perceive movement, 
whether the exterior object is really moving or not. Movement is 
a Gestalt, a configuration, which is evoked when certain well- 
defined conditions are fulfilled. This happens generally when real 
movement is given in the stimulus field. But even then we do not 
passively receive it but actively reconstruct it after the data coming 
from outside. 

Professor Michotte of Louvain University has recently demon- 
strated something similar in the perception of causality. Many 
philosophers have claimed that the exercise of efficient causality 
cannot be perceived by the senses but only conceived by the 
intellect. If we are to accept their claim , it means that whereas we 
see the active movement of the cause and the passive movement 
of the effect, we do not see the cause producing — actually causing — 
the effect. We see, for example, the knife entering the loaf and the 
slice taking shape, but we do not really see the knife cutting the 
bread. Michotte has devised clever experiments which demonstrate 
that causality can be perceived. This perception takes place when 
a certain number of conditions are fulfilled, even if no causal 
influence is actually at work. The Louvain psychologist has carefully 
investigated the conditions required for us to perceive one object 
exercising a causal influence upon another; he has demonstrated 
that empirical causality, just like movement, is a Gestalt, per- 
ceived by us whenever a certain number of conditions are fulfilled . 32 

12 A. Michotte, La Perception de la Causalitf. See also J. Paulus, "La 
Perception de la Causalit£ scion M. Michotte van den Bcrck, in Rente 
Philos de Louvain, 44 (1946), pp. 530 S. 
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Experiments like those of Professor Michotte are looked upon 
with little favor by a great number of experimental psychologists, 
because they rely rather heavily on the introspective reports of the 
subjects and because they bring up philosophical problems 
The same remark applies to Gestalt psychology in general It 
has certainly meant a great step forward in our understanding of 
perception, as compared with Associatiomsm The latter theory 
involved the attempt to interpret mental phenomena as if they were 
physical events The former comes much nearer to a real compre- 
hension of their specific nature 

Yet even Gestalt psychology seems to have been too objectivistic 
in its approach to mental life, and a more thorough effort is being 
made by some phenomenologists to understand sensation and per- 
ception from within, as they are really experienced by the subject, 
rather than to study them from without as objects 
There is not much hope that the experimental psychologists will 
look favorably upon this new approach If they had objections 
against Gestalt psychology because of its many subjective interpre- 
tations, its proneness to philosophizing, they will have many more 
against phenomenological psychology on this score This illustrates 
once more the ambivalent nature of experimental psychology, the 
experimental psychologist is trying to produce a Science, but he 
cannot succeed without giving up the possibility of a thorough 
exploration of the most essential psychological phenomena It 
seems premature to attempt to summarize here the very complex 
data of phenomenological psychology The interested student is 
referred to the writings of its originators 13 


EXTRA SEN SORT PERCEPTION 


Can we perceive objects or other people’s thoughts without 
any help from the sense organs? Some people claim that we can, 
and they offer as evidence the phenomena of telepathy and clair- 

, Merleati Ponty, La Structure du Comportement and La Phinoml 
de f? A good study of these difficult works in A Dc 

aeinens Une Philosophic de FAmblguttf L Extstentialtsme de Maurice 
* " ™ also Erwin W Strauss “Aesthesiology and Hallucina 
lions In Rollo May et al Existence PP 139 169 
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voyance. In telepathy a mental content is supposed to pass from 
the mind of one person into that of another without any interven- 
tion of the senses. In clairvoyance a person is supposed to become 
aware of some material object without intervention of the senses. 

Most cases of so-called telepathy or clairvoyance must be treated 
with great caution, because they are reported by untrained ob- 
servers and cannot be checked. Furthermore, the element of co- 
incidence cannot be excluded, since the positive cases alone are 
reported and the negative cases are completely ignored. Suppose 
that you are a boarder, and that one morning you wake up de- 
pressed and unusually worried about the health of your mother. 
You have a feeling that something has happened to her. And 
indeed, at ten o’clock a telegram arrives telling you that Mother 
died that very morning. An evident case of telepathy, which will 
be duly reported to all comers. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
nothing had happened to Mother. That would be a negative case, 
about which nobody would hear. If for 1000 negative cases there 
is 1 positive case, would this allow us to exclude the obvious 
explanation of a chance coincidence? 

All this is not intended as a demonstration that telepathy and 
clairvoyance do not occur, but as a warning that it is not easy to 
demonstrate the genuineness of the cases that are reported. 

However, Professor J. B. Rhine, a psychologist at Duke Uni- 
versity (North Carolina) who has spent many years in a scientific 
study of such phenomena, has reported results which deserve at- 
tention. He uses a deck of twenty-five cards. The deck contains five 
cards with a star, five with a circle, five with the plus sign, five with 
a square and five with wavy lines. The subject of the experiment 
is supposed to identify each card without seeing it. In telepathy 
experiments the experimenter sees the card and the subject is sup- 
posed to “read his mind”; in clairvoyance experiments, the subject 
is supposed to tell the order in which the cards occur in the deck. 

By chance alone the subject should be right once out of five times, 
therefore five times for each deck. A subject who was consistently 
right for all cards (provided, of course, that there was no cheating) 
would show either real telepathic powers or clairvoyance. Rhine 
reports no such achievement. But he does report many cases of 
subjects making scores which cannot be explained by mere chance. 
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Elaborate precautions are taken against irregularities in the conduct 
of the experiment, and the use of statistics excludes the possibility 
of explaining these results by chance. 

Nevertheless most psychologists maintain a reserved attitude 
towards extra-sensory perception. Some admit it as a possibility, 
most of them are withholding their decision until more evidence 
is available. 14 


SYNESTHESIA 

Synesthesia consists in the action of one stimulus on more than 
one sense. A rather common example of this phenomenon is called 
“colored hearing” — i.e., some individuals experience the impression 
that certain sounds have a definite color. Thus a sound may be heard 
as high C and produce the impression of whiteness. 

The existence of this phenomenon was long ago recognized, but 
until recently it was considered unusual, occurring only in subjects 
abundantly endowed with imagination, especially artists. The Co n- 
figurationists, however, have shown that in certain circumstances 
synesthesia is a normal occurrence. In line with their general theory, 
they insist upon the unity of the senses and the relations existing 
between them, and the consequent possibility of one sense influ- 
encing another. According to the theory of evolution, all the senses 
are developments and specializations of one fundamental sense. 
Since they have a common root, it is not surprising that they main- 
tain intercommunication. 

. stud y language we see that there are intersensory ad- 

jectives for example, in English, dull, which can be applied to a 
color, a sound, an odor, a pain; and bright, which can likewise 
e used for several sense modalities. The French verb sentir is 
used indiscriminately with reference to sensations of pain, pleasure, 
ste, or touch. Such words seem to be numerous in primitive lan- 
guages. 

i 0311 be produced experimentally, especially with 

a 1C * subjective psychic phenomena. Thus an after-image can 
casi y be influenced by a sound simultaneously perceived. Subjects 
"See further J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt, Parapsychology, 1957. 
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who were asked to correlate certain shades of gray with definite 
sounds showed an agreement which could not be explained by 
chance 


ORDINARY IMACES 

With this paragraph we begin the study of what the Scholastics 
call the internal senses The first which comes up for consideration 
is the imagination, and its products, the ordinary images We call 
them ordinary images in order to distinguish them from special 
images, such as eidetic images, dream images and projected images 

An image can be defined as a sensorial mental content which 
represents an object m the absence of any stimuli deriving from the 
object When I look at the Statue of Liberty, I have a perception 
of it, when I picture it to myself in my mind, I have an image of it 

Images exist in all sense domains, there are visual, auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory, tactile, kinesthetic images The liveliness of 
imagery vanes considerably from individual to individual Intel- 
lectual development generally decreases the vividness of a person’s 
images, unless the development occurs in the artistic domain 

For a long time it was held that there were definite imagery types 
among individuals — 1 e , that some people belonged to the visual 
type and had predominantly visual images, others to the auditory, 
and still others to the motor type Educators especially were inter- 
ested m finding out to which type individual students belonged, with 
a view to adapting methods of presentation and study to each type 
Later research has disclosed, however, that there are very few 
individuals in whose mental life one type of image is clearly 
predominant Most people have visual, auditory and kinesthetic 
images The other kmds of images are usually less distinct, and m 
fact are hardly noticed The variation between individuals consists 
rather m the degree of vividness of whatever images they experience 
In rare individual cases images are almost as vivid as actual per- 
ceptions, at the other extreme we find individuals in whom images 
are very vague, schematic, reduced to the greatest possible sim- 
plicity 
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In man we must distinguish between two functions of imagina- 
tion, the reproductive and the productive. The first reproduces 
pictures of objects previously perceived. Although deriving from 
the past, they are not recognized as belonging to the past. Recog- 
nizing former perceptions is a function of memory. 

Productive, or creative, imagination recombines previously per- 
ceived images to form a fresh synthesis. Walt Disney’s many crea- 
tions are the products of this kind of imagination. It is not creative 
in the sense that it produces something absolutely new; only the 
arrangement of the elements is original. This function is closely 
associated with intelligence and indispensable for the easy and 
quick solution of problems — that is, for intelligence in the sense 
of brightness. 15 

Since images can be extremely vivid and perceptions very in- 
distinct, instances inevitably occur in which the distinction between 
image and perception is difficult to make. When an image is mis- 
taken for a perception we speak of an illusion, or a hallucination. 
Generally speaking, however, we have no difficulty in making the 
distinction. We use the following criteria: 

1. The indistinctness of images, as opposed to the vividness of 
perceptions. 

2. The lack of detail in the images, as opposed to the abundance 
of detail we can distinguish in our perceptions. 

3. The subjective character of our images, as opposed to the 
objective character of a perception. We can change our images, 
produce and dismiss them at will; but a perception is not influenced 
by our desires. 

4. In general, an image lacks many of the features which we 
know, from past experience, that the perception should possess. 
Imagined fire does not bum. 

All these criteria depend on former experience. Hence the ques- 
tion arises how, before any experience, an image can be dis- 
tinguished from a perception. Previous to any experience the 
distinction is not made at all. The human mind spontaneously 
objectifies all its contents. For a very young child there is no 

18 See p. 210. 
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difference between what he imagines and what he perceives. Ex- 
perience teaches him that some of these contents are not real. 16 

Images which have occurred simultaneously in our experience 
become associated. They form clusters which are reproduced as 
such later on. Images also form associations with perceptions. This 
process is called “association of images,” or “association of ideas.” 

The principal laws of Association, already noted by Aristotle, 
are: 

1. The law of contiguity. Mental contents which have been ex- 
perienced at the same place or at the same time have a tendency 
to evoke each other. If we have witnessed an automobile accident 
at a certain street comer, we may think of it again when we pass 
that comer. 

2. The law of similarity. Mental contents which resemble each 
other have a tendency to evoke each other. A suspension bridge 
met in our travels may evoke in our mind the memory of a similar 
bridge in our home town. 

3. The law of contrast. Mental contents which contrast with each 
other tend to evoke each other. Black evokes white, day evokes 
night. 

The British school of psychologists known as the Associationists 
tried to explain all the phenomena of mental life in terms of these 
simple laws. Their effort did not succeed, for although it is true that 
these laws are constantly at work in our minds, they are inadequate 
to explain any of the higher intellectual functions of man. For a 
while it was held that they were sufficient to explain such functions 
as perception and memory, but the Gestalt psychologists have 
demonstrated that even on this level association cannot explain 
everything. 

All the perceptions of an adult are accompanied by images which 
enrich the present perception with data from similar perceptions of 
the past. When we stand looking at a house, we have the impression 
that we are seeing a house. The fact is that very often we are seeing 
only one side of the house, a wall with a door and windows. If we 
had never seen a house before, we should see only that wall. But 

» Cfr. J. Marshal, S. J , Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, trans. 
by AJgar Thorold (New York. Benziger, 1927}, eh. 2. 
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our present perception is completed by images derived from past 
perceptions in which we have seen houses from many angles This 
amplification of a present perception by remnants of former per- 
ceptions has been called “apperception,” a term which is used with 
a quite different meaning by many modem philosophers 


PECULIAR IMAGES 

We shall now briefly consider illusions and hallucinations, pro- 
jected images and eidetic images 
Illusions and hallucinations are both images which present a false 
interpretation of reality They are mistaken for real perceptions 
An illusion is an erroneous perception with a basis in reality When 
on a dark night we take a tree stump for a crouching man, we have 
an illusion Somethmg is there, the perception has a basis in reality, 
but our apperception is wrong, and we misinterpret the stimulus, 
thinking it is something which it is not This usually happens when 
the subject is under the influence of some emotion, such as fear, 
hope or anger 

A hallucination is an erroneous perception with no basis in 
reality It may be caused by some irritation of the sense organ con- 
cerned or some disorder m the corresponding bram center When 
a delirious patient sees a nonexistent robber entering his room 
through the window, he is suffering from a hallucination These 
p enomena, too, are generally expenenced under the influence of 
affective factors 

In both illusions and hallucinations there is a projection of sub- 
jective images into objective reality under the influence of some 
emotion or dnve We can therefore learn much about the affective 
an instinctive life of a person by studying his projected images 
mat is why psychologists have devised methods to induce the 
projection of images 

The subject is shown a stimulus which is vague and ambiguous, 
an is invited to interpret it This projective method of testing was 
used by Rorschach He offered his subjects a certain number 
of irregularly shaped ink-blots m black or m various colors and 
as e them to tell him what these blots represented Most people 
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have no difficulty in seeing something definite in these queer shapes. 
Rorschach studied abnormals and neurotics and discovered, after 
testing hundreds of patients, that there was a relation between what 
the patient saw in the ink-blots and the trouble from which he was 
suffering. This test, whose value has been demonstrated for the 
examination of mentally disturbed individuals, is being used more 
and more in the examination of normal subjects. 

Other projective tests have been devised. We shall mention only 
the Thematic Apperception Test of Murray. An untitled picture 
showing a simple scene is presented to the subject without comment, 
and he is invited to explain what is taking place in that scene. 
From the manner in which the subject interprets the picture, an 
expert psychologist can gather useful information about his feelings, 
drives and attitudes. 

Eidetic images occur especially among children, although a few 
cases have been reported in adults . 27 The child is shown a picture 
containing much detail. He is allowed to look at it for only a few 
seconds. Then he is invited to “see” that picture again on a screen — 
that is, to project it. If the subject is eidetically endowed, he will 
be able to do so, to re-examine the picture he has projected on the 
screen and discover details he did not notice before. Erich Jaensch, 
who discovered this phenomenon, claims that it is quite common 
among his German subjects. Other psychologists, examining chil- 
dren in other countries with the same methods, have found veiy few 
cases. Did Jaensch unconsciously use suggestion on the children? 

Or are there regional differences in the frequency of eidetic sub- 
jects? Both hypotheses have been advanced to explain the dis- 
crepancies between the results of different investigators. Most 
psychologists now admit that eidetic images exist but think that 
they occur less frequently than Jaensch claimed . 18 


1WEMORT 

Memory is the function which retains, reproduces and recognizes 
the representations of objects formerly perceived. The main differ- 

XT See Dorothy Waymaa, Bite the Bullet, p. 12. 

R. Jaensch, Eidetic Imagery (New York. Harcourt, 1930). 
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ence between imagination and memory consists in the factor of 
recognition Memory not only retains and reproduces, as does the 
imagination, it also recognizes, it is aware (vaguely or clearly, 
consciously or unconsciously) that a certain mental content has 
been met in the past 

Memory has been a favorite object of study for experimental 
psychology Many of the results of these investigations are presented 
in the chapters on learning, which are among the most important m 
every textbook of psychology This material is too extensive and 
too specialized to be presented here, even in summary We shall 
mention only a few points which are of particular interest to the 
philosopher 


Different kinds of memory must be distinguished The first dis- 
tinctions will be between what can be termed motor memory, mental 
memory and pure memory 

un^° t0r mem0ry 1S memor y the living body in motion 
When certain movements have been repeated often enough in a 
fixed sequence, they become automatic, they are executed without 
volition and with a minimum of attention Motor memory ac- 
cumulates and conserves the many skills which every man or animal 
needs for everyday life Walking, talking, writing, reading, using 
oo s are 1 erent manifestations of motor memory Many forms of 
am ™ rainm S an d learning by animals come under this heading 
mem ° ry stores ,ts acquisitions in the form of knowledge, 
i, . 1S '5 in memor y images, ideas, judgments or conclusions This 
_ memory frequently operates in conjunction with motor 
vn , ^ Us w ^ en we have memorized a poem or a song, the 
and wp ° veme ** ts ™ a y h ave become automatic (motor memory) 
on th* f r t me T be ^ the ldeatl0nal content (mental memory) When, 
of a Wti 6r a ^’ WC Sim P 1 y re member the content of a poem or 
of a lecture, only mental memory is mvolved 

mmd^f 1S residt the spontaneous inscription in our 
“remem^ 111 ’ CV ^ nt we ^ ave experienced This kind of memory just 
me , FS> whereas motor memory 4 learns how to” and mental 
read ” Su PP ose y ou learn a poem by heart You 

recite tbp- «/ a and a ^ er a few repetitions you are able to 

the voni CS ^ 1S entads function of motor memory for 
movements and mental memory for the ideas of the poem 
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But your pure memory has been at work too. Through it you re- 
member that you started studying that poem after hearing it on the 
radio, that you read it a couple of times while you were sitting 
at your table, that the two last readings were done while you walked 
in the garden. No effort has been required to remember these de- 
tails. They were at once inscribed in your memory as experience, 
they have become a part of your private past. Compared with the 
two other kinds of memory, this one has a personal, concrete, 
living character, because it concerns events in your own history, 
because it conserves the stuff of which your own concrete duration 

is made. . . 

Owing to this kind of memory, everything we do or feel or decide 
or experience becomes in a certain sense part of our own past, o 
our empirical personality. To a certain extent we are what we ave 
done: there is a cumulative pressure of the past around the core 
of our personality. We are, and we shall always remain, t e one 
who has done this, omitted that, suffered this or that pain an 
enjoyed this or that pleasure. . 

This kind of raemoiy, which has been neglected by experimental 
psychology, is strongly emphasized by clinical psychology in the 
techniques of the case history and anamnesis. It is very important 
in the development of personality, and we shall mention it again 
when we treat that topic. 

Do animals possess such a thing as pure memory? They do, be- 
cause the animal also is, to a certain extent, the product of its own 
past. A dog which was treated kindly as a puppy will be different 
from another dog which was treated harshly at that stage. However, 
animals cannot remember these facts of their own past distinedy 
and explicitly. Human beings can; they are able to relive their own 
history in their memory. 

Another important distinction is that between sense memory and 
logical memory. Sense memory recalls concrete events and indi- 
vidual objects; it does not recognize the past explicitly as past. 
Logical memory recalls abstract contents and recognizes the pas 

35 Sense memory' does not recognize the past as past. An om mal 
no explicit idea of the past. How, then, docs an animal recogni 
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something? How, for instance, does a dog recognize his master? 
Owing to the fact that the master produces in him a feeling of 
familiarity which consists, according to Bergson, in “the animal’s 
consciousness of a certain special attitude adopted by his body, an 
attitude which has been gradually built up by his familiar relations 
with his master, and which the mere perception of his master now 
calls forth in him mechanically.” 19 

This kind of sense memory is also part of man’s equipment, but 
it usually operates in conjunction with intellectual memory, i.e. an 
explicit recognition of the past as past. Because intellectual memory 
is more distinct, we do not pay much attention to sense memory. 
Nevertheless, we can experience the operation of sense memory as 
such on occasion — e.g., when we recognize one tool among several 
others just by its “feel,” or proceed along a complicated but familiar 
route without adverting to the directions we are taking. 

The word “reminiscence” is used with differing meanings by the 
Scholastics and modem psychologists. For modem psychologists it 
refers to the fact that, during a short period after learning, memory 
traces may increase in strength instead of weakening. Thus a subject 
who has learned 100 Russian words may be able to recall 80 of 
them in an. immediate test. Next morning, without any further 
study, he tries again to reproduce the words and is able to recall 
85 of them. Overnight the memory traces, instead of diminishing, 
have grown in strength. This is reminiscence in the modem sense 
of the word. 

For the Schoolmen reminiscence consists in the voluntary recall 
o past memories. Only man is able to reminisce in that sense. 

e has a general idea, a “dynamic scheme,” of what he is looking 
lor, and he probes his memory for it. He may find it right away 
or he may be unable to discover it during his search. But later 
on it may arise spontaneously, as if the efforts made to find it had 
prepared it for discovery. 

In this connection we must say a few words about the important 
question of the transfer of training," which has been investigated 
cspccia ly m the sphere of memory. The problem can be stated 
as o ows. when we train a function such as memory in a certain 
** ,L Dcr£5 ° n * and Memory (New York. Macmillan, 1911), p. 93. 
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field — e.g., by memorizing poetry — are the effects of that training 
transferred to other memory domains — e.g., the memorizing of 
dates or names — or are the effects strictly confined to the specific 
sphere in which the training occurred? The importance of this issue 
becomes immediately apparent if we apply it to human intelligence 
and ask, for example: Does the study of classical languages produce 
an over-all development of the intelligence, or does it only make 
the mind fitter for the study of classical language? Does the study 
of mathematics develop a general aptitude for exact reasoning in 
all fields or are its effects restricted to the field of mathematics? 

Until the advent of experimental psychology the prevailing 
opinion was that such transfer of training took place, and this view 
was one of the arguments in favor of Liberal Arts education . 20 

Experimental psychologists have devoted much effort to the in- 
vestigation of this important problem. The first results gave no sup- 
port to the theory of the transfer of training. The experiments 
showed that exercising a function in a specific task strengthened the 
function only for that task and did not affect it so far as other 
fields of endeavor were concerned. Only when identical elements 
were involved in two tasks would there be any transfer. Thus train- 
ing in addition would improve aptitude for multiplication, because 
every multiplication contains an addition; multiplication and addi- 
tion possess identical elements. 

This extreme position, denying all real transfer of training, is no 
longer held by many psychologists. They admit that there is no 
purely formal development of a function, that a faculty cannot be 
developed like a muscle. But they add that certain general attitudes 
and attainments acquired through mental work — application, 
methods, procedures, motivation, ideals — can be and are transferred 
from one domain to another. Concretely this means that whereas 
merely studying Latin will not produce a general development of the 
mind, if this study helps a student to acquire habits of accuracy, 
careful analysis, comprehension, and synthesis, these attitudes or 
procedures may be transferred to other domains. 

10 We say: one of the arguments, because other arguments can be adduced 
in favor of that Lind of educauon which are in no way affected by the 
present discussion. 
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In conclusion two practical suggestions can be made with regard 
to memory work. Generally speaking, spaced memorizing is better 
than massed memorizing, and global memorizing is superior to part 
memorizing. 

Memorizing is spaced when the memory effort is made in short 
periods, interspersed with periods of rest. Massed memorizing means 
that the work is continued without interruption until the whole 
“lesson” is learned. When we set ourselves to learn 100 words of a 
foreign language, or 100 verses, progress will be faster and retention 
more certain if the effect is distributed over four half-hour periods 
than if two solid hours are spent in study. The same principle applies 
to t e acquisition of new skills, such as playing the piano or typing. 

Global memorizing is the method of taking the thing that must 
be memorized as a whole, instead of dividing it into parts to be 
memorized separately. It is generally better to study a poem of 100 
verses, or a speech, as a whole than to master one strophe or one 
paragraph at a time. This is especially true of meaningful materials 
an wit adult learners, who are not discouraged if no notable 
progress is made quickly. 21 

21 Readings: cf. p. 161. 
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On the sense level we may distinguish two kinds of affective 
phenomena: feelings and emotions. 


Feelings are elementary affective states which cannot be further 
analyzed. Psychologists are generally agreed that the elementary 
feelings can bo reduced to only two: pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, or pleasure and pain (although the word pain is often icstricte 
to a specific kind of unpleasant sensation). 

Experience seems to indicate that there arc more than two 
elementary feelings. Thus we speak of feelings of sadness, tiredness 
or depression. Strictly speaking, however, sadness is an emotion, 
tiredness is a visceral or organic sensation, depression may be ei er 
an emotion or a visceral sensation. The distinction between these 
phenomena is often difficult to make. t . 

Our affective life is said to have dimensions, since the affective 
states vary between two extremes. Pleasantness has all the grada- 
tions between mild and intense, and so has unpleasantness. We pass 
along this scale from the extreme of one to that of the other. Th 
fore there must be some neutral point at which we experience 
neither feeling, although this is of rare occurrence m our psjeme 

Feelings scarcely ever occur in isolation. They arc generany elc- 
ments in a complex whole. We have already emphasized the afire 
tive character of many of our sensations (taste, sme , . p • __ 

sensations). Ideas, drives, decisions can be felt as p ^ 
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pleasant It is only by abstraction and for greater clearness that we 
distinguish feelings as a group of mental states 

Some authors claim that an affective state must always be pre- 
ceded by an act of knowledge 1 e , something must be felt pleasant 
or unpleasant Generally speaking, it is indeed true that feelings 
develop m us because we have become aware of something that 
pleases or displeases us Yet the same feelings may be produced 
by physiological causes of which we are not aware and which can 
hardly be identified with any cognitive process We may have a 
pleasant or unpleasant feeling without knowing why There are, of 
course, causes for these feelings, but they are either merely physio- 
logical or unconscious 

It frequently happens that in such cases we project our feeling 
on to external circumstances or people in our environment, as if we 
were looking for some reasonable justification for feeling the way 
we do For mstance, we may have an unpleasant feeling deriving 
from purely physiological causes, but we explain it by remarking 
that some person or persons are very disagreeable today We believe 
that we feel out of sorts because people are disagreeable, whereas 
the fact is that people seem disagreeable only because we aren’t 
feeling well 


ective states of greater intensity and shorter duration are called 
emo ions e main emotions are anger, fear, joy and sadness 
. motl °” s are always accompanied by typical physiological re- 
“ . ,s ^ as k een known from antiquity The ancients placed 

S *u l emotlons m the heart or in the viscera We know 
w at e physiological modifications which accompany the emo- 
T, are er direct control of the autonomic nervous system 
UnfW^fe 1 lr fl Ct contro1 die midbrain, especially of the thalamus 
slow C " e ^ ese a S encie s the activities of the stomach 
t tu T?’ "Seating the heart accelerates, glucose is poured 
ency ° °° or § amsm 1S keyed up and ready for an emerg- 

In the ordinary theory of the emotions the sequence of develop- 
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ment is described as follows. We become aware of some stimulus 
(frightening, saddening, provoking), and this produces in us the 
typical psychological state known as an emotion (fear, sadness, 
anger). As a result of this emotion the physiological modifications 
described above exert their effects throughout the body. 

This classic theory of the emotions has been sharply challenged 
by two psychologists, James and Lange. They claimed that the 
physiological modifications precede the conscious emotion, that 
they are directly produced by the stimulus and the emotion is noth- 
ing but the awareness of these modifications. We see a bear coming 
towards us, we begin to tremble, and because we tremble we feel 
afraid. Such is the gist of the James-Lange theory of the emotions. 

Tin's theory is generally rejected by psychologists, and weighty 
experimental evidence against it has been presented. Nevertheless 
it contains its grain of truth. The classic theory overemphasized 
the distinction between the psychic state of emotion and the physio- 
logical modifications. We might perhaps say that these modifications 
neither follow the emotion, as claimed by the traditional theory, nor 
precede it, as claimed by James and Lange. Emotion and modifica- 
tion occur simultaneously and are but different aspects of the same 
reality. 

What is the purpose of the emotions? Are they useful or are they 
mildly pathological phenomena? The question may justly be raised. 
The useful reaction to danger is the movement of escape, not the 
trembling and blanching which result from fear. Anger is a disturb- 
ing factor in a fight; the angry man will strike powerful but ill- 
directed blows, and his own defenses will often be down. It is better 
to fight coldly, without anger. 

Several theories concerning the finality of the emotions have been 
presented. Some authors assert that the emotions are actually 
psychic disorders, offering in evidence of this claim the disturbances 
in the motor apparatus (trembling, shaking, clumsiness), in the 
sensory functions (decrease of acuity), and in the intellectual func- 
tions (obnubilation) which accompany strong emotions. Other psy- 
chologists, without going to this extreme, admit that an emotion 
is an abortive form of an instinctive reaction, having somewhat the 
effect of a short circuit in electricity. When danger threatens one 
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should immediately try to take appropriate action — either mental 
or physical — to avoid it If this effort is not made or does not 
succeed, the purposeful reaction will be displaced by the emotion 
of fear 

On the other hand, Cannon claims that the emotions themselves 
are purposeful reactions He emphasizes the fact that the emotion 
puts the organism into a state of readiness for emergency Functions 
which are not essential to the present exigency — such as digestion — 
are slowed down or suspended, the acceleration of the heart-beat 
sends more blood to the muscles, quickened breathing increases the 
mtake of oxygen, and glucose is poured into the bloodstream to 
provide fresh fuel for energetic movements 
The French psychologist Wallon has presented a hypothesis 
which reconcdes these contradictory theories In his view an emo- 
tion is both useful and harmful, it is useful as long as it is kept under 
control, harmful when out of control When an emergency anses, 
we normally experience emotion This emotion produces a mobil- 
ization of all our powers which enables us to act with extraordinary 
vigor and dispatch If we act at once, the emotion abates, it has 
Lf ' d lts use£ul funcUon and may now disappear If no action 
h e ” 0tl0n takes control of our whole system It floods 
tiie body, producing aU lends of disturbing effects A man who sees 

wZ! W” ° n h ™ lKh fear - 1,1111 fear > s sald «o “give him 
danver sh ° Uld (I US , e 1,1656 “wings” nght away to get out of 
intent on ™ Z ktt,G or n ° fear ,s experienced, he is totally 

some exter nmn ? U J d ,Gar ls so Strong as to paralyze action, or if 
tate over T l makes Dl S ht ™p°ssible, the emotion will 

be heloless n t* 30 r , ' 1 , ns t0 trem ble, he may “lose his head” and 
oe Helpless in face of the danger 

ren^ZfZZ em ° h0a ‘ S usefuI * 11 15 k6 P« und6r control and 
deliberate nd jf P os sible by a reaction, whether instinctive or 
Swed to exZ aP , r n ^ “““'^ees It is harmful if it is al- 
hy the midhrm 1 S U mfluence Emotional reactions are controlled 
mtdbram to thpi m an emer S enc y control should pass from the 
CeDtra Whlch contro l instinctive re- 
behavior ® Cr 0611113 which direct conscious adapted 

if emotional extremes are harmful, why do they occur so 
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frequently in man? Wallon explains their presence in us as a psychic 
vestige of the evolutionary process. These emotional seizures served 
a useful purpose earlier in the development of the race and the 
individual. In gregarious animals they may still be useful, since 
they are a powerful means of unifying the herd and making it 
capable of concerted action, common flight or fight. A strong emo- 
tion spreads automatically, by some kind of psychic contagion, 
from one individual of the herd to another. Where language is 
lacking, it is the best means of unifying a group. In much the same 
way a mob of human beings which has lost all intellectual control 
of its actions is united in rage or panic. 

Strong emotions may also be useful in the development of the 
individual. Before the child’s higher functions are active, he cannot 
adapt his behavior to his needs. A baby who is in pain or is hungry 
cannot help himself by any purposeful activity. But he mamfests 
a strong emotion of fear, grief or anger which will powe u y 
ence his mother and thus produce the needed relief. 

In other words, strong emotions are useful m man before 
higher brain centra are developed. They are no longer useful m die 
adult because he has better methods of adapting himself to his 
environment. Their occurrence in adults is a vesUge of an earlier 
stage of development . 1 


EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 

We have already described certain physiological modifications 
which accompany the emotions. Some of the tnod.ficanons are 
visible and serve as external expression of the 
ample, trembling, blushing, blanching, sobbrng, smitag. laughm& 
et cetera. Others can be observed only with the aid lof sp^l 
apparatus-e.g., the increase of blood pressure and the psyeho- 

^"■their special interest for the 

briefly consider two of these expressive movements, the psy 

galvanic reflex and laughter. 

, H . Wallon, Le, Ontme , <Iu Car'Clre chez tEnfan, (Pam, Boivm, 
1934 ). 
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1 The psychogalvanic reflex (PGR) consists in a lowering of 
skin resistance to an electric current under the influence of an 
emotion It is measured by the pathometer, better known as a 
“he detector ” 

When a light electric current is sent through a human body by 
means of two electrodes placed m the subject’s hands, great resist- 
ance is opposed to it by the organism But if the subject is suddenly 
frightened or affected by some other emotion, his resistance 
decreases and the current passes through more easily It has been 
demonstrated that the resistance comes from the skin and that its 
diminution with the onset of emotion is brought about by the secre- 
tion of microscopic drops of sweat on the palms of the hands The 
glands which secrete these sweat drops are controlled by the 
sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system, which also 
commands all the other physiological modifications accompanying 
an emotion It is a remarkable fact that even when the subject 
is able to control all other external expressions of his emotion, and 
even when he does not ‘ feel” any emotion at all, this phenomenon 
occurs and can be measured We have here a very sensitive indi- 
cator of the slightest activity of the sympathetic nervous system 
Is this activity always accompanied by an emotion? Only if the 
word emotion” is taken in a very wide sense Experimental re- 
search has established that the PGR always accompanies an 
“emergency,” be it ever so slight, even if it consists only in an 
embarrassing or unexpected question A new event of some kmd 
as taken place to which the subject must make an appropriate 
response Therefore, when an innocent suspect is questioned with a 
ie elector, his skin resistance will go down If the questions are 
repeated several times, they lose their newness, and the PGR 
wanes and disappears With the guilty suspect, who lies consistently 
when answering compromising questions, the emergency persists 
an so oes the PGR Even in such a case, however, a competent 
psyc o ogist will not affirm that the subject lies, but only that he 
s ows continued signs of emotion, of embarrassment, when a cer- 
tain question is repeated 2 


feelmcJ SSfS™” 1 ' e ‘ defectors use the P G R to detect emergency 
in „ gamsm Others use changes in blood pressure or in breath 
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The psychogalvanic reflex is interesting for the philosopher be- 
cause it demonstrates so clearly the intimate interaction between 
the psychic and the physiological components of the organism. 

2. Laughter interests us as philosophers because it is so char- 
acteristic of man that Aristotle and the Scholastics called it a 
“proper accident” of human nature, something which occurs in all 
men and only in men, and which can therefore be considered to be 
a distinguishing feature of the human being. 

First, a few words about the related phenomenon of smiling. 
Many muscles of the face are involved in smiling, not only 
the muscles of the mouth, but also those of the cheeks th 
nose, the eyelids, the forehead-all the facial muscles except those 

Smiling is generally the manifestation of a feeling of joy, well- 
being, or euphoria. Such a feeling produces a slight stimulation 
which is expressed by the most mobile muscles of the organ^m; 
The muscles involved will be those which contract easily, which 
have no heavy parts to move and which are synergic ’ { 

work naturally together. In man these muse es are °f 

the face. In animals they may be located ebewhere. Thus a dog 

shows the slight stimulation produced by joy or e p 

trading the most mobile muscles of his body, which happen to be 

located in his tail. A dog smiles with his tail. mvcho loeical 

StSKSSSySsSyt 

is typically human and supposes a certain development 
b'^Physioh^gically, laughter is more M ™Pk*^^g|^j^^ntraction 

txs&ztt&zz — - r , 

- c I “Science Con Get lie Confession.” Fcrdham 

>C(. W. Summers, S. J., Sci'“« 
tow Kevlt*. 8 (1939), PP- 334-354. 
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phenomena in laughter In violent laughter, many more muscles 
of the body may be involved 

Laughter, like smiling, may be produced by physiological and 
psychological causes The mechanism of these two kinds of laughter 
is the same but their meaning is quite different. The first is the result 
of a feeling of bodily well being, the second is generally caused by 
the perception of something funny 

Why does the perception of something funny contract the muscles 
of the face, the nbs and the glottis 7 Why is it that it can, in some 
cases, shake the whole human body? This fact is best explained by 
the theory which attributes laughter to a sudden release of tension 
As we await the outcome of a funny situation or listen to the telling 
of an amusing story, a certain amount of suspense or tension is 
usually built up, which is then suddenly released The body gets 
nd of that tension by the muscular contractions which laughter 
provokes However, this theory does not explain all instances of 
laughter 
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In this chapter we shall consider first the inborn sensory tenden- 
cies of man, then his acquired sensory tendencies, or habits. This 
distinction between innate and acquired tendencies is clear enough 
on paper but very difficult to maintain in practice, since man has 
m fact no tendencies which are totally inborn, yet every one of his 
acquired tendencies is based upon innate elements. A further diffi- 
culty derives from the fact that in the sphere of the tendencies, as in 
man’s whole mental life, there is an intimate connection between the 
sensory and intellectual levels. Finally, in this same sphere, the 
existing terminology is so abundant and so ill-defined that there is 
danger of considerable confusion among the various synonyms used 
in everyday language to designate human tendencies. 

What is the relation between terms such as tendency, striving, 
appetite, inclination, drive, impulse, need, passion and instinct — to 
mention only a few? Very roughly, we may suggest the following 
distinctions. Appetite will be used as a technical term of the widest 
meaning to designate all mental processes through which we strive 
towards some good or pleasure or try to avoid some evil or pain. 
The words “tendency” and “striving” may be considered everyday 
equivalents of “appetite." An “inclination” is a relatively weak, a 
“drive” is a strong, form of tendency. An “impulse” is a tendency 
to act. A "need” is a tendency produced by the conscious lack of 
something. A “passion" is a powerful and lasting tendency deeply 
rooted in the mind and associated with strong feelings or sentiments. 
Finally, an “instinct” is a tendency which is inborn and present in 
all the individuals of a species. 

INBORN SENSORY DRIVES OF MAN 

In ordinary speech inborn sensory drives are called instincts. But 
does man actually have any instincts? This question has been 
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vigorously debated for the last half-century Before the study of 
experimental psychology began, the use of the term instinct was 
ordinarily reserved for animals, and man was considered to have 
no instincts, although an exception was usually made with respect 
to the sex instinct William James, in reaction against this position, 
claimed that man possessed several real instincts He was followed 
by William McDougall, whose very popular Introduction to Social 
Psychology was based in great part on the concept of human in- 
stincts With the advent of Behaviorism another reaction set in 
which went all the way to the opposite extreme, at least among 
experimental psychologists Many of them asserted that there were 
absolutely no instincts m man and some tned to eliminate the 
concept of instinct even from the study of animals The Behavionsts 
claimed that all tendencies were learned, derived from experience 
and molded by environment However, one important school of 
psychologists resisted this anti-mstinctivist trend, m the psycho- 
analytic school and the systems derived from it, the concept of 
instinct has never been relinquished The sex mstmct and — of later 
date the aggressive instinct are essential features of the Freudian 
system 

At present a new trend is taking shape in psychology which 
reconciles the divergences between the older and more recent 
psychologists and correlates the theories of experimental and clinical 
psychology Experimental psychologists have come to admit more 
o an inborn element m human drives, and clinical psychologists 
are paying greater attention to the influences of learning and en- 
vironment ° 


The present theory may be summarized as follows Man possesses 
a certain number of inborn tendencies However, these tendencies 
are considerably modified by experience and leammg Real in 
s me s, rea y to enter into action from the moment of the indi- 
vmuals birth, are found only in lower animals In the higher 
ima s an especially in man the instinctive tendencies are molded 

w?K a l eXten ‘ by InBuences the environment 
With these restrictions many of the ideas of McDougall may 
e a opte , and they have, in fact, been taken up again by some 
mo ern psychologists 1 McDougall distinguished three aspects in 
Cfr R. B Cattcl! Personally (New York McGraw 1950), ch 7 
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every instinct: a cognitive aspect, which explains why the indi- 
vidual pays attention to certain objects in the environment; an 
affective aspect, which produces in him a certain feeling in the 
presence of such an object; an appetitive or active aspect, which 
causes him to perform certain movements aimed at that object. 

In the study of animal instinct, only the first and last aspects are 
emphasized, the intuitive knowledge of the animal and its complex 
activities in certain specialized domains. We have no means of 
knowing how the animal feels while under the influence of its 
instinct, but when there is question of human drives,” the affective 
aspect may be observed by means of introspection. McDougall 
claims that this affective component is the most reliable clue to 
the presence of a drive. The other two components may be con- 
siderably modified by experience. Consider, for instance, the 
gressive drive and the corresponding emotion of anger. The 
cognitive aspect of that drive may be modified by learning, a ay 
becomes angry if you pin his arms against his body, an a u 
comes angry when he hears that taxes are going up. ie ac ive 
aspect of the same drive has been modified too: the baby sets ”P ? 
powerful howling; the adult votes against the party in power, both 
the baby and the adult feel angry; the affective aspect of the drive 


has remained unchanged. 

McDougall distinguished the following 


human drives with their 


corresponding emotion: 


Drive 

Escape 

Combat 

Repulsion 

Parental 

Mating 

Curiosity 

Submission 

Assertion 


Emotion 

Fear 

Anger 

Disgust 

Tenderness 

Lust 

Wonder 

Subjection 

Elation 


McDouk.II recognized more .Inn .these eight 
man. The'o.her drives arc no. lined m d» 

■ Where McDouall areals ot '"''met. »c oI ° ' , it-jrr-nn- 
.0 emphasize more lhan he did .he .ecu, red feawret 
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there are no emotions corresponding to them or because the cor- 
responding emotions are too undefined to be designated by specific 
names 

Instead of mentioning the other drives enumerated by McDougall, 
we shall here transcribe the more complete table given by R B 
Cattell and derived from the work of McDougall and other psy- 
chologists who have studied this complex field Cattell warns us 
that his list is preliminary, or tentative 

I Organic Needs 

To seek air, to avoid physical pain, heat, cold, to seek water, 
to urinate and defecate 

II Propensities which are organic, viscerogemc 

1 (a) To seek stimulation, exercise, activity, when well 

rested 
(b) To play 

2 To avoid stimulation, he down, sleep, and rest when 

tired , 

3 To seek food This may be functionally connected with 
storing food with restless wandering (as in the herbivo- 
rous animals) or with huntmg readiness (as m carmvo 
rous) 

4 To court and mate (sex drive) 

5 To feed, protect, and shelter the young 

6 To reject and avoid noxious substances 

III Propensities showing no clear organic rhythm . 

7 To escape from violent impressions by 

(a) flight 

(b) freezing” to the spot 

8 To defer, obey, abase oneself m the presence of supe 
nortty and dominance behavior in others 

9 To appeal, cry aloud and seek help when utterly baffled 

10 To acquire, collect, possess, and defend whatever is 
found useful or attractive 

11 To explore strange places and things or manipulate and 
pull to pieces strange objects 

12 To remam in or seek the company of one s fellows 
With this go the functionally related tendencies 
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(a) to assume, by primitive sympathy, the feelings of the 
group; 

(b) to evoke emotional responses from others; and 

(c) to imitate. 

23. To assert oneself, achieve, domineer, lead, display one- 
self. 

2 4. To resent resistance to the expression of any propensity; 
to attack and destroy such resistance. 

15. To laugh and destroy tension in certain tension-pro- 
voking situations. 

16. (Questionable) To construct shelter and implements. 3 

The question may be raised: How are we certain that these are 
real inborn drives, and not just tendencies acquired under the in- 
fluences of education and environment? To make sure that his 
instincts were really inborn, McDougall used mainly two criteria: 
(1) they must be found in animals as well as in man — at least, in the 
higher animals; (2) they must sometimes assume pathological forms. 
McDougall had no difficulty in demonstrating, for instance, that the 
instinct of escape operates in all animals and that in man it some- 
times assumes the pathological form of one of the various phobias. 

That these vanous drives, although primarily inborn, need en- 
vironmental influences to complete their development is demon- 
strated by the fact that a few of them may be entirely lacking in 
some individuals, and even (if we are to believe the reports of 
ethnologists) in entire tribes. Thus we have all encountered people 
who seem to lack the parental or the acquisitive drive, and some 
ethnologists have reported the discovery of primitive tribes among 
whom the fighting drive seems to be nonexistent There is no ques- 
tion of the absence in these individuals or tribes of the innate core 
of such drives. Environmental factors have prevented the develop- 
ment of these propensities. A different environment would have 
evoked the same fundamental drives as are seen in the average 
human person. 

9 Cattcfl, Personality, pp. ISO-181. 
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HABITS IN RIAN 

A habit can be defined as a disposition to act in a uniform and 
easy way in certain circumstances Before we study human habits, 
it is imperative to make a few distinctions Much confusion ob- 
scures this topic because the necessary distinctions are not made 
and properties are attributed to all habits which belong only to 
certam kinds of habits 

We can distinguish at least four lands of habits physiological, 
motor, psychological and moral In this chapter we shall not con- 
sider the last-mentioned Moral habits are habits of a free will and 
will be considered when we study that faculty 

A physiological habit is a habit developed by the body It would 
be more precise to call it a “habituation,” since it occurs when the 
body becomes accustomed, or habituated to, say, a certam climate 
or a certam altitude, or to smoking Such habits produce a facility 
in the body for performing the action corresponding to them and 
also a real need for the repetition of that action The first cigarettes 
are usually disagreeable and may make the smoker sick He smokes 
them for extrinsic reasons — m order to act hke a grown up or 
because everybody else smokes Gradually, however, the body gets 
used to this mild drug and develops a need for it 

Motor habits are skills They consist m a complex organization 
of movements which, through practice, have become easy, smooth 
and well adapted Thus we have all acquired the habits of walking, 
talking, writing and reading We may acquire the habits of typing, 
playing the piano or the violin, driving a car, playing tennis or 
golf Such habits make the corresponding actions easier to perform, 
but they do not of themselves mduce any need for the repetition of 
those actions A professional typist feels no need for typing, a taxi- 
driver develops no addiction to drivmg his cab 

Motor habits in the making are usually enjoyed for their own 
sake, they produce a need for repeating the correspondmg action 
A child learning how to walk enjoys walking for walking’s sake 
A new driver loves to drive Some motor habits are never entirely 
mastered and may be exercised with pleasure for a very long time, 
e g playing tennis or golf As long as we meet opponents who are 
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not too easy to beat, these skills will be enjoyed for their own 
sake, but to play tennis or golf with an inferior opponent is not 
pleasurable, since we have sufficiently mastered the habit to defeat 
him with great ease. On the other hand, a well-mastered skid may 
be pleasurable as a means to an end. The “cabbie who bates 
drive through the streets of New York may enjoy a drive m the 
country with his family. 

Under the label “psychological habits” we have put the vast col- 
lection of habits which are neither physiological nor motor nor 
moral. To this group belong such habits as rising early. btnslnng 
one’s teeth, taking a nap, reading the paper, avoiding drafts, watch 
mg television; workmanship, thrift and orderliness. 

The characteristic feature of the perfected motor habi a the ease 
and smoothness with which rather comphcated actions or move 
meats are performed. There is nothing of this nature m fha p 
logical habit; it takes no great skill, requires no 
get out of bed, to watch television or to save money . . SktU may 
be involved in these habits (e.g , in reading the pap^, J ***•*“„ 
only tools used by the habit, they do not constitute habit itself; 
The typical feature of this group of habits consists 
need for repetition which they bring with them. I feel 
restless if I did not rise early, or if I cannot read P P« S _ 
after breakfast, or if everything is not orderly in my • y 
logical habits may therefore be considered accused ^ needs as op 
posed to the inborn needs mentioned m the P™° us ££ 

All these psychological habits do not onginate m the same way, 
and they are not kept alive by the same forces. 

In some cases, the need is predominantly rin bu the 
of satisfymg it has been learned Curiosity is an mbon. ■ »*. 
therefore every normal person likes to be ■ on 

satisfying that need is to read the P a P er ’ ? 7 why do we 

reading the paper at a certain time, in a p j,ave the 

feel that something is wrong with our day if explana- 

paper right after breakfast? This ha i *jqui ( - a j component 
tionu MiSi is a spirit in matter. Because of » his 

he is unable to be unintermittently spon an would tax his 

actions: the continuous effort of attention q 
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mental energies. He will wisely reserve his attention for special 
situations in which it is needed. As for unimportant daily actions, 
he will allow himself to glide slowly into a certain routine which 
frees him of the duty of continual reflection and deliberation. This 
routine is felt as satisfactory, it runs very smoothly, a growing need 
arises to leave it undisturbed. Reading the paper right after break- 
fast is part of that routine, it is a daily rite. We naturally look 
forward to it, and it is not surprising that a certain amount of dis- 
pleasure is felt if circumstances make that daily rite impossible. 

Then there are habits in which the need itself, not just the 
manner of satisfying it, has been acquired. A certain course of 
action has been frequently repeated under the influence of social 
pressure or some other extrinsic factor. That action produces useful 
results which are increasingly appreciated by the individual. Let the 
social pressure or the other extrinsic factor then disappear, and the 
individual will continue with the same action because of the ad- 
vantages he derives from it. In this event, what was first a means to 
reach a certain end, e.g. parental or social approval, has become 
the means of reaching some other personal end. Thus a boy may 
have learned to rise very early each morning because his parents 
wanted him to. Rising early was a means of obtaining parental ap- 
proval. Slowly he came to recognize the many advantages of this 
course of action. His parents are no longer with him, but he rises 
before the sun. He has acquired the habit of rising early. 

Of like kind are habits in which a certain action, having long 
been used as a means to an end, has become an end in itself. 
Take, for example, the habit of thrift. We presume that it is not 
exercised for moral reasons but is merely a psychological habit, 
that the thrifty person is unable to explain why he parts so re- 
luctantly with even small amounts of money. To explain such a 
habit,^ G. W. Allport introduced the notion of “functional auton- 
omy. 4 Thrift may have been useful or necessary to such an indi- 
vidual during his first years of earning his living. Now he has be- 
come a very wealthy man, yet he remains so thrifty that some 
people call him a miser. The habit was acquired as a conscious 
means to an end. It has now become an end in itself, it is 
autonomous. 

4 Personality (New York, Holt, 19371. ch. 7. 
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A final remark to close this chapter. Although we have dis- 
tinguished various ways in which a habit may originate and be kept 
alive, few habits can be confined entirely to any single category. 
Several influences are usually at work in a habit. Thus, to return 
to our example of the early riser: his habit has been explained as 
a psychological habit; yet it is undeniable that a physiological habit 
is also involved— the body has become accustomed to a certain 
rhythm of retiring and rising, to the extent that the young man 
may spontaneously awaken around his usual time of rising and find 
it rather difficult to go to sleep again. This physiological component 
is a powerful adjuvant of the psychological habit. 
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Philosophical Study oi 
Man’s Sense Life 



Cognitive Faculties 


Before we study the cognitive faculties in detail, we must know 
something about knowledge in general. 


KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL 

Knowledge is one of the greatest mysteries confronting the human 
mind in the natural order. The phenomenon of knowledge 
common, so continually with us, that we do not realize ow mys 
terious it really is. It is the task of the philosopher to wonder at 
those elementary mysteries which habit makes inconspicuous. 

Take a simple act of knowledge, I see a free before me and I 
affirm: This is a tree. A simple act of knowledge. Yet how difficult 
to understand and to explain! From the physical tree are reflected 
light waves which affect my retina, produce in it . 

formations which provoke physiological modifications in the ophcal 
nerve and the optical brain center. And then, suddenly, th y 
terious thing happens: I know that tree, I become aware i of flat 
tree. How the passage from the ultimate physiological modffications 
in my brain to the act of awareness and of knowledge o«u , 
body has ever been able to explain. Between these matenal mod, 
ficaUons and the immaterial act of knowledge ^them :« I*, abyss, 
and our act of knowledge somehow bridges that abyss. Th one 
asDect of the great problem of the relation between matter and 
mind, betwcen body and soul. We know “ We *and 

between them, but how it operates we cannot understand, 
before a real mystery: How is knowledge possible? 

Yet if we look at reality from another point of view, the problem 
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changes entirely; the question becomes: How is it possible that some 
beings do not know, arc not conscious? This way of putting the 
question may bring us nearer to an understanding of knowledge. 

If we try to understand what being really is, we shall realize that 
it consists fundamentally in consciousness, in an “active identifica- 
tion with oneself.” To be is to be conscious, to identify oneself with 
oneself. Where do I come into contact with being in the most per- 
fect way? In my own being. If I reflect on my own being, on that 
fundamental, inescapable truth “I am,” I notice that it means “I am 
myself, I am conscious of myself, I will myself.” Each of these ex- 
pressions points towards a duality — I, myself — and an identification 
of this duality: I know myself, I will myself, I am conscious of 
myself . 1 

In God this identification is infinitely more perfect. It is not only 
an active identification, but an active identity. One way of conceiv- 
ing God is for us to think of Him as an Infinite Intelligence which 
knows Itself in an infinitely perfect way, or as an Infinite Will 
loving Itself in an infinitely perfect manner. In God too there is 
active Self-IdenUfication (God knows Himself, God wills Himself)— 
or rather, God is Active Self-Identity. For an identification supposes 
a previous stage at which the two elements were not identical, and 
this never occurs in God. In fact, between the elements which are 


identified there is in God no distinction. 

We have already indicated some of the differences between God’s 
Infinite Self-Knowledge and our own finite, imperfect self-knowl- 

«AJl? 1 if CIOUsness .r Understood in lts w,dest possible meaning is a possession 
or oneself m oneself, an immanence of all that which we are in all that which 
perfect identity of being with itself, a manner of being which 
U .f in ourselves and for ourselves, so that we are not for our- 
selves as if we were not. in a word a manner of fully existing 
Vr .JmXu IUav Consciou , sness coincides with the notion of being Being is 
m lf ar L as 11 15 in Hence to be conscious ,s to be 
u ° t ^ orou 8^ ll y ^lat one is oneself for oneself, that one possesses 
do not a , nd in onese lf merely by being Non conscious beings 

stranecT-i to the eins elves, and they remain shut off from themselves and 
fiwSc ♦Sf? Sel TT S E Mcrsch - S J . La Thiologie du Corps Mystique 
( Ulu ^ eUe . 1946), Vol I, p 94 (Our translation ) 

is one of th/ ah °5 r ’ ® * » ako emphatically insists on this point, which 
«h?« iT themes ° f hiS remarkable study Geist m Welt “Knowl- 
this self nr 6 P reser J c e of being ( Erkennen ist Beisichsem des Seins), and 

I9S7! p 82) ‘ S h ' b<!mS ° f ‘ hat wluch 1S ” (2d ed ’ Munchen ’ Kose1 ’ 
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edge. We know ourselves explicitly only at times, God knows Him- 
self continually. We know ourselves only imperfectly; God knows 
Himself perfectly. We know ourselves only after having first known 
some thin g else; God knows Himself at once, eternally, without 
any need of an object distinct from Himself. He does not become 
Self-Knowing (that is the error of pantheism). He is Self-Knowl- 

edge. « 

Therefore we can say that to be is to be present to oneself, to be 
conscious of oneself, to know and to will oneself, to identify oneself 
actively with oneself, to return to one’s own essence . 2 This is just a 
more psychological way of repeating the truths established m 
Ontology, that being is one, is true and good. 

But since every being is one, true and good inasmuch as it is 
being, it would seem that every being should be conscious o i > 
should know and will itself. The principle of proportiona 1 y 
analogy affirms that there is indeed, even in t e owes S ’ 
minerals and plants, something which is to their essence what con 
sciousness, knowledge and love are to the essence o spin 
We do not claim, however, that there is real knowledge or con 

sciousness in minerals and plants . 3 . . , d 

Why is there no knowledge or consciousness in mineral" ; and 

plants? Because they are too material. Cons “°. us " e p “r er c“n- 
vary together. Hence the more being is extenuated to weaker «m 
sciousness becomes. But matter is precisely a ynowl- 

extenuates being. It follows that the perfection of a being s know 
edge is measured by the degree of that being s whatsoever 

God is entirely immaterial and contains 
therefore His knowledge is infinitely P erfcc ‘’ ^ - s no 

material, its form is immersed in matter; themfore there -s 'i 
knowledge in a mineral. In a plant die form ™ 

matter but the plant's immateriality is too slight to afiow or a„y 
i i vpf there is in the plant something which to 

real knowledge. Yet there is in uic p ~if-identification— the 

shadows knowledge, a beginning of active se If 
plant’s immanent, self-perfecuve activities, its .nlrmsic j 
. ’To return .0 to own essence means only .he. » be, ns subsn.s 

S. Theol , I. 14. 2. ad 1. which denies .he presence of 

• Nonce, however, that our UdU and mmerals 

knowledse in plants and minerals, maintains mas r 
possess a “natural appetite. 
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However, it is only with reference to the animal that we begin to 
speak of real knowledge. Here the form emerges still further from 
matter, and some knowledge is possible. But this knowledge is im- 
perfect, because the animal’s degree of immateriality is still insuf- 
ficient. An animal knows objects, but it does not know itself. Its 
being is too material to make possible self-possession, self-conscious- 
ness or self-knowledge. Only in man does the form emerge suffi- 
ciently from matter to make that self-knowledge possible. But that 
self-knowledge is still imperfect because of the element of material- 
ity in man. 

Knowledge is something very mysterious when we look at it from 
the scientific point of view. When we look at it from the central 
point of view of metaphysics it is not mysterious. Knowledge goes 
with being and the real mystery is: How is it possible that some 
beings do not know? 

We must immediately add another fundamental principle. Each 
being is “knowable,” or “cognoscible,” insofar as it is immaterial. 
The degree of a being’s immateriality determines not only its degree 
of knowledge, but also its degree of knowability. The most know- 
able being is God, the least knowable being is the mineral — or 
rather, prime matter, which is not knowable at all in itself, but only 
“co-knowable.” Many people do not admit this. For them it is 
much easier to know minerals than to know God; they claim that 
the more material a being is, the better we can know it. 

That is partially — or accidentally — true. But it derives from the 
imperfection of our intelligence, not from any lack of cognoscibility 
in God. If our intelligence were perfect, no being would approach 
God in cognoscibility. The more luminous an object is, the better 
our eye can see it. Yet the sun, the most luminous of objects, is not 
a fitting object for our eyes, not because it is not visible but because 
it is too visible, because our eyes are too weak to look at it. God 
is. in the world of intelligible reality what the sun is in the world of 
visible reality. No being is more intelligible than God because no 
being is further removed from matter than God. As for our vaunted 
knowledge of the material world, metaphysically speaking that 
knowledge is very inadequate. We know a lot “about matter,” but 
we “know matter” hardly at all. 
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Continuing our study of knowledge in general, we discover an- 
other fundamental principle “The more perfect knowledge is, the 
more it comes from within,” and vice versa, The more know e ge 
comes from within, the more perfect it is 

At first sight this statement seems to be false We have the im- 
pression that real knowledge comes from without, from a close 
examination of its object Subjective knowledge is considered unreli- 
able So far as our unperfect human knowledge is concerned, that is 
very often true But even with respect to human knowledge it is 
not always true Nobody knows a bridge or a ship etter an j 
designer He does not have to look at it, or to read about it he 
knows it in himself, where he first conceived it m his 

But our principle apphes especially to Cio Is 1 y pc 
knowledge God taows everything perfectly without ever havmg to 
“look outside Himself ” He knows all reality m Hunsefi 
not look at me in order to know what I am and what I do H > knows 
all this m Himself, without experiencing any influence fro 
Yet, although His knowledge is entirely from within it a abso ugy 
perfect, sure and infallible We should even say that because Hrs 
knowledge is from within it is perfect and abso u y 
knowledge which really comes from within a faculty shares m this 

“S we go down one step in the scale of beings, we see that in angels 
also all knowledge comes from withm * * Angels «« “ 

relation to exterior reahty, they know it by means cl ***** 
thev have received directly from God A pure spirit knows the urn 
verse^not becaurehe sees'.! or has studied it. but because finds, 

m his own intelligence, a perfect picture o i bccn ncar 

whole structure of a great mansion ^ '° U to architect of 

it, if its architect gives you a blueprint o God “ , of 

the umverse, has impnntcd in the mi nmfrehable because 

reahty This knowledge ,s absolutely certam and rehable, bee 
it comes from the Creator of reality anything 

Quite naturally, then, the question mscs routing 

similar in us? Arc there in human kno " lcd ®? } re n0 such ele- 
from withm? It would be most surprising if there were 

* rtulosopM can ,,ncU> « 

Ihcir knowledge mult come from wnlun mull cc 
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ments In God, the Infinite Spirit, all knowledge is from within 
In the angels, finite spirits, all knowledge is from within, although 
it derives ultimately from God That m man, finite spirit in matter, 
all knowledge should come from without seems entirely impossible 
In that case man would not be a spirit There must be in us some 
element whereby our knowledge resembles, although in a humbler 
degree, the knowledge of the pure spirits Knowledge which was 
derived entirely from without would not in any respect resemble 
angelic knowledge And in such an event it would no longer be true 
that * the highest aspects of a lower being resemble the lowest aspects 
of a higher being ” 

On the other hand, experience tells us and traditional philosophy 
teaches that “there is nothing in the intellect which has not first been 
in the senses ” All our knowledge passes through the senses, comes 
from without 

Thus we arrive at two seemingly contradictory conclusions On 
one hand, there must be in our intellectual knowledge some elements 
coming from within On the other hand, we maintain that our 
knowledge comes entirely through the senses, from without 

Both statements are true, and they can be reconciled In every act 
of intellectual knowledge there are some elements which come 
from within and others which come from without We never have 
any intellectual knowledge without some contribution from the 
senses and some contribution from the intellect 

The contribution of the intellect consists m the first principles 
These principles are “habitually present to our intellect We have a 
habitual knowledge” of them ( habitus primorum principiorum ) 
The certain knowledge which we have of them is inborn to our in- 
tellect, comes directly from God, although explicit knowledge con- 
cerning them requires some co operation of the senses That habitual 
knowledge of the first principles makes our intellect resemble the 
angelic intellect While the angel receives all his knowledge directly 
from God we receive directly from Him the virtual or habitual 
knowledge of the first principles 

Because this essential aspect of St Thomas’s thought is often 
0V « 00ke 5 we must mention a few texts which emphasize it 

or the intellect knows principles naturally, and from such 

ow e ge in man comes the knowledge of conclusions, which are 
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known by him not naturally, but by discovery or by teaching (5. 
Theol, I, 60, 2, c). 

“Although the knowledge of the human soul is properly by way 
of reason, yet there is in it some sharing of that simple knowledge 
which is found in the higher substances” (Fer., 15, 1, c). 

“For in every man there is a certain principle of knowledge, 
namely the light of the agent intellect, through which certain uni- 
versal principles of all the sciences are naturally understood as soon 
as proposed to the intellect” ( S . Theol., I, 117, 1 c). 

“As from the truth of the divine intellect proceed in the angelic 
intellect the inborn forms of things, according to which the angel 
knows everything; so from the truth of the divine intellect proceeds 
in an exemplary way into our intellect the truth of the first pnncip es 
according to which we judge of everything” (Ver., I, 4, ad )• 

Yet in other passages St. Thomas seems to say just the op- 
posite. Thus, for instance, “Some people have believed that the 
agent intellect is nothing but the habitual knowledge o e 
demonstrable principles in us. But that is impossible, s “ lce 
the first indemonstrable principles themselves through a s 
from the singular” (De Anima, 5, c). 

Actually there is no contradiction between these statements. 
St. Thomas means that, even in order to know the first pnncip ■ 
we must first have obtained knowledge of then terms from the 
senses through abstraction. Thus the principle Whatever happens 
has a cause” cannot be understood by us unless from 
by means of sense knowledge and abstraction, we know what is 
meant by “happen” and “cause.” But as soon as we ™ ders ‘^ d ,h “ e 
terms, the principle is evident, and this ewdence does not derwe 
from sense experience. We have passed “from «*enence to to 
first principles which are known as soon as their terms a 

^Although we possess these principles naturally, ^ ““01 dis- 
cover them in our intelligence before, or f 
sense experience. But as soon as some object from "fL. seal ot 
our intefiigence, that faculty impresses upon j 

these principles. Therefore it is in the object 
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In this context St Thomas adopts a remarkable expression first 
used by Aristotle Speaking of the “first principle’ he says, “Ad- 
vemt quasi habenti ipsum” — “It comes from outside to somebody 
who, as it were, possesses it already ” 5 That is exactly the formula 
of a virtual a prion 

A companson may help us to understand this When you drive 
at night on a highway, the road signs stand out m clear light That 
light seems to come from the signs, although actually it comes 
from your own headlights You may not see the light of your car, 
except as reflected on the signs, yet it is the hght of your own car 
Thus our intellect sees objects in its own light, the light of the 
first principles 6 That hght seems to come from the objects, in reahty 
it comes from our intellect, and what we see in the object is its 
reflection 

These principles are possessed naturally although virtually by the 
intellect But we cannot know them or see them directly in the 
intellect itself the intellect imprints them upon every object enter- 
ing it, and it is in these objects only that they can be directly studied 
They are the fundamental principles of metaphysics, or Ontology 
This explains the supreme dignity and importance of the science of 
metaphysics 

Take the most fundamental of these principles, “Whatever is, is,” 
or, in its negative form, ‘ It is impossible for a being to be and not to 
be at the same time ” We know that principle with absolute certi- 
tude 7 Do we know it from experience 7 Must we first study a certain 
number of objects before we are certain of it? Would it apply like- 
wise m a different universe, with other kinds of possible beings? We 
know with absolute certitude that this principle applies always and 
everywhere in the past, in the present, in the future, m this uni 
verse or m any possible universe Such certitude cannot be based on 
sense experience 


5 In IV Metaph Iect 6 

Ji n0 . Wn 1 J ntel,ectua,l y known as illuminated by the light 
as 1 *K el ^ CCt andreceived *nto the possible intellect Therefore 

JL “ 5 7®. see ^ e matena l hght so in every intelligible object 
but bv wav nf tW ? e a f" t Inte |lect not however by way of an object 
but by way of that by which we know the object In / Senf d 3 q 4, 
Jjf £f thG COmmcntary oi K- ^ner, SJ.m Cast m Welt 2d ed., PP 
T In the sense that its denial involves a contradiction 
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It should be well understood that we do not claim to possess any 
inborn ideas or concepts, not even virtually inborn ideas. Every 
idea supposes an actual co-operation of the senses, comes therefore 
from without. But we affirm the existence in us of virtually inborn 
principles, of habitual affirmations, which we apply spontaneously 
to the ideas which enter our minds through the senses. Thus I can 
never get the idea of a tree unless I have some previous sense 
knowledge of trees. Once, however, I have such an idea, I im- 
plicitly affirm of the tree which I know, all the following judgments 
and many more: This tree is a tree, it cannot not be a tree, it has a 
sufficient reason and a cause, it is composed of act and potency, it 
is one and true and good, and so on. These fundamental affirma- 
tions are an explicitation of the “habitual knowledge of the st 

principles.” , 

In this way we have reconciled the two statements: that there 
are in our intellectual knowledge some a priori elements; that all 
our knowledge comes from the senses, a posteriori. It is on y w en 
the two kinds meet that we have real intellectual knowledge. An 
we correct the fundamental realistic principle thus: “There is no- 
thing in our intellect which was not first in the senses, except tne 
intellect itself” (Leibniz). 

Another question naturally arises. Do we find anything similar 
in sense knowledge? Does the faculty here too contribute so “ e *“J 
to knowledge, or does sense knowledge come entirely from ■ without? 
An entirely passive faculty is inconceivable; knowing is an acti y, 
and only prime matter can receive in a purely passive way. B E tta 
faculty is not entirely passive, it contributes its share to Ute ob^ct 
of knowledge. That share from within will, of course, , be 1 
portant in sense knowledge than in intellectual knowtedge became 
fte senses are more material, and hence more . passwe than the 
intellect. That share from within consists in the forms p 

“does not mean that we agree with Kant’s 
and time are nothing but the a pnon forms of our sen • P 
and time exist in reaUty. independently of our ®” d J“^ 3 “ t h cy 
time as we imagine them are not exactly li k=?P i|h a sp3CC 

exist in objective reality. Our senses invest all objects P 
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and a time which correspond rather closely with their objective 
counterparts, but the correspondence is not necessarily perfect If 
we were pure spirits, we should not know space and time as we 
know them now It is most probable that ammals do not experience 
space and time in the same way we do 
Hence we must distinguish an imaginary space, which is the a 
priori form of our external senses, and an objective space, which 
exists in reality This explains a certain number of facts 

Metaphysics gives us absolute certitude in the domam of being, 
and from this we have concluded that metaphysical knowledge is 
not entirely a postenon Geometry gives us hypothetically absolute 
certitude 8 We must therefore conclude that it is partly a prion If 
we accept Euclid’s postulates (and we naturally do), we are abso- 
lutely sure that m all triangles the three angles add up to two right 
angles This certitude can be explained only if we admit that in 
geometry we study the necessary laws of our own way of imagining 
space Yet we know now that although triangles in reality seem to 
obey these laws rather well, they do not obey them perfectly This 
goes to show that our imaginary space corresponds closely, but not 
perfectly, with real space 

Imaginary space is neither finite nor infinite If it existed in real- 
ity, it would have to be one or the other However, it is not an objec- 
tively existing reality but the form of a movement As such it is 
indefinite, you can go on indefinitely imagining more space Objec- 
tive space is finite, but without boundaries e You can imagine that 
nothing whatsoever exists m space, but you cannot imagine that 
there is no space, because you cannot use your imagination without 
projecting your imaginary space Similar remarks could be made 
concerning time 

We have seen in the study of Gestalt psychology that it can be 
shown even experimentally that the perceiving functions contribute 
something of their own to our perceptions, e g , the movement in a 

8 Hypothetically absolute because the certitude is based upon our ac 
ceptance of the postulates of Euclid Once we accept these postulates the 
whole of geometry follows with absolute necessity 

If this seems difficult to understand you might try to imagine how 
baffled creatures which knew only two dimensions would be on hearing 
that m their two-dimensional space the surface of a sphere is finite yet 
Without boundaries 
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moving picture. It would be surprising if we did not find something 
similar in our philosophical study of sense knowledge. 

From the preceding we see that our system occupies a middle 
position between the two extremes of empiricism and the theoiy of 
innate ideas. The theory of innate ideas maintains that some ideas 
are actually inborn in the mind and that we can become aware o 
them independently of any data of the senses. We deny the existence 
of such inborn ideas. Before sense knowledge there are no ready- 
made ideas in the mind. All our ideas come from the senses. 

Nevertheless our knowledge does not come entirely from the 
senses. The intellect contributes a share to its formation. Therefor 
we reject empiricism, which claims that our knowledge comes en 
tirely from sense experience. For the empiricists our inteUect « 
merely passive in knowledge, it is like a wax tablet on w c g 

has been written (tabula rasa). Such a system leads ogica y P 
ticism and materialism. Sometimes the Thomistic sys e “ “ ^ 

seated that it is difficult to see wherein it differs from ^mpinc sm 
This version of Thomism avoids the destructive “ 

empiricism only by evading the conclusions which w denies 

follow from its ow premises.*” Empiricism is right when it demes 
the existence of innate ideas; it is wrong when 1 
knowledge comes entirely from sense experience. 

But does not our own conception lead to subjeeu™ m,Jo« it 
not give rise to serious doubts about the va i y j ^ 

is a problem of Epistemology which cannot be ^ated here.K mil 
be enough to remark that anything wluc is m 

knowledge by the very nature of a faculty comes y 
Maker of that faculty, from Truth Itself. 


GENERAL THEORY OF THE INTENTIONAL 
FORM OR IMPRESSION 


Knowledge is an immanent action, “‘’w^and^nds within 
than nutrition, growth and reproduction. £ . 0 f plant 
us. It is more perfect than the immanent operaUons of tn P 

10 Sec the author's article "A Thonustic Misapprehension 7 m • 

32 (1957), pp 189-198. 
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because Us effects remain not only within the acting subject, but 
within the acting faculty of the subject 

Knowledge is immanent, it occurs entirely within the acting fac- 
ulty But the object we know is generally exterior to the faculty 
How can the act of knowledge take place entirely within the faculty 
if the object of that knowledge is outside? The object itself must 
in some measure be present m the faculty Smce it cannot be there 
in its natural, physical reality, it must be there by means of some 
representative, some substitute That is why every act of knowledge 
requires what we call an “intentional form” or “impression ” 11 to 
make cognition possible 

To understand this better, we may compare a camera taking a 
picture of a tree with the visual faculty seemg that tree In both 
cases the first stages of the process are much alike Light waves 
commg from the tree impinge upon the plate of the camera and the 
retma of the eye respectively In the operation of our visual faculty, 
the physical impression proceeds from the retma, through the op- 
tical nerve, to the optical brain center Hence we have m the camera 
a chemical modification corresponding to the tree, in the visual fac- 
ulty a physiological modification corresponding to the tree But 
there the resemblance ends The camera does not know the tree, 
whereas my visual faculty does Therefore further processes are re- 
quired in my visual faculty To the concrete physiological modifica- 
tion in my brain must correspond an invisible mental modification 
which affects the faculty as such This is called the “intentional 
form or impression ” It is not material in the everyday meaning 
of that word, it cannot be seen or m any way experienced by the 
senses It is a purely mental modification, corresponding to the 
p ysiological modification m the brain It replaces the object in 
the act of knowledge 

This helps us understand the profound analysis which St Thomas 
m es o knowledge in general For him bemgs which know are 
superior to bemgs which do not know, inasmuch as the knowing 

eing not only possesses its own form, but also the forms of all the 
objects which it knows 12 

Every bemg has a form — or, rather, many forms, one substantial 
w ° rd to lhe LaUn spec '" 
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form and many accidental forms. These forms have two modes of 
existence: a natural and an intentional mode of existence. 'Hie 
natural mode of existence refers to the way in which the form exists 
in the physical object. The intentional mode of existence refers to 
the way in which the form exists in the faculty which knows the 
object. 

When we know an object, we possess the form of the object, no 
the natural form but the intentional form. Possessing the form of 
that object, we become that object, not naturally but intentionally. 
To know an object is, in a certain sense, to become that object. We 
become intentionally all that which we know. Knowledge allows us 
to become everything. 


diffekent kinds of knowledge 

The main cognitive operation by which man knows reality is the 
judgment. Judgment is an act of the intellect by whic we a 
deny something of something. That river is wtde. Paul is not brg. 
If we want a more psychological definition V"?™ ^ 
judgment is the act by which we guarantee the o jec . 

subjective state. Every judgment is a comp ca 
many elements can be distinguished. We must s s S j 

1 The matter of the judgment, which consrsts m 
the judgment considered in themselves as simp e conosptt. ^ 
wide, are the two terms of our first example; they consutute the 

matter of that judgment. mnceots 

2. The form of the judgment, which unites ttese two concepts 

and guarantees that they really do belong toge ^ 

wf shall consider here only the matter of ourjudgm^ts, £ 
concepts. A concept is materially die same as ^ > whicfa ^ 
prehension, a notion. It can be define ... affirming or 

mind grasps or becomes aware of an object, without affirm g 

denying anything of it. without affirming 

In fact, our intellect ernmo gra p J sible Therefore 

something of it — at least that i is, o , concept is 

the judgment is the first act of our intellect, and a new co P 
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reached only in and through a judgment 13 Notice how you acquire 
new concepts * That is a finch” — “A mastodon is a species of pre- 
historic elephant ” These new concepts come to you in judgments 
The judgment is the central act of man’s intellectual life from which 
all others derive 

In every concept we may distinguish intellectual and sense ele 
ments It follows that animals have no concepts, since they have 
no intellect When we take away by abstraction the intellectual 
elements of a concept, that which remains is either a perception or 
an image 

It is a perception if the object is actually present to one or more 
of our senses If the object is not actually present to the senses, we 
have either a memory image or a pure image a memory image if we 
remember having seen or otherwise known the object before, a 
pure image if we do not remember anything of that kind 
When a dog sees a cat, it has a perception of that cat A percep 
tion is the sensuous cognition of an object m space 

Human beings never have a perception without an idea, at least 
some vague idea In us the intellect and the senses always work 
together A perception is not the same as a sensation Generally 
a perception contains several sensations, furthermore, it is projected 
into space and completed by a certain number of images supplied 
by past experience 6 

If man never has pure perceptions, a fortiori he never has pure 
ensa ions ur sensations are always enveloped in a complex struc- 
ture uur senses are never mistaken about their proper object, sensa- 
10ns as sue cannot be false But we may err in our perceptions 

mem °T may su PPty elements which do not really pertain 
to the present object 14 

given^together ontolo^caf^ ^he'mdement"^^ tS cbr ° no,oglcalIy both 
14 Readings see pp 194 195 ,Udgraent comes first 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SENSE KNOWLEDGE 


the different stages of sensation 

In every sensation 15 four stages may be distinguished the phys- 
ical, the physiological, the passive psychological an t e ac 1 

». — <* 

stimuli on some sense organ — light waves impinging on e re 
sound waves striking the eardrum, etc This stage is s u i 
Physics 

2 The physiological stage consists m the physiological or 
logical reaction produced by the physical stimu us in 

organs, in the nerves running from them to the ram . ]o a] 

brain itself When light stnkes my eyes, all kinds of p y g ] 
reactions occur m my retina, in my optical nerve an 1 y 
brain center This stage is studied in Physiology , t 

3 The passive psychological stage The previous, physiological 
stage does not occur merely in the body, as oppose 

Tte body is an ammated body Inasmuch as the ammated body is 
affected, we have physiological phenomena, 
ammated body is affected, we have mental or 
We shall call them, collectively, the passive °°f* e sense 

This stage 

power, corresponding to the p y » .mpressed upon the 

.r r— r," »*»“ 

form is not physically “P B J t lt 1S mtent.onally impressed, 
"nabh^etX to become conscious of these acc.denla. forms 

of the object int entional form to a photograph of the 

Can we compare the ln ,enUonal form resembles 

object? Preferably not 1 ne omy y throughout this 

i Although we shall to^meptio- Sensahon 

section much of what w «b {orm o{ external sense know g , 

is taken here in a wider sense io 
for sense perception 
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a photograph is in that both are effects of the object and make us 
know it But a photograph is a permanent effect, once it is prmted 
the object is no longer required Whereas the mtentional form lasts 
only as long as the object is actmg on the sense power It is the 
actual impact of the outside object upon my ammated body There 
is another important difference when I look at a photograph, I do 
not see the object itself but its reproduction Whereas I do not know 
the mtentional form itself (except indirectly, in philosophical re- 
flection), by means of it I perceive, I see, I hear, I feel the object 
Therefore the only picture the mtentional form can be compared 
with is the retinal image of an object m my eye That image too 
lasts only as long as the object is impinging upon the retina, and 
the image itself is never seen directly, but by means of it the 
object is seen Technically speaking, such pictures are called 
formal signs The mtentional form (the " species impressed’ or “im- 
pression”) is a formal sign, it is not that which is perceived but 
that by means of which (id quo) we perceive 

4 The active psychological stage Until this stage we are still 
without knowledge, or consciousness of the object If the process 
of sensation were to stop at the third stage, we should not know 
anything We should be ready to know, everything would be in 
readiness for a perception, but there would be no actual knowl- 
edge 16 When, at the third stage, the “impression” of the object is 
present within the faculty, the only further requirement for knowl 
edge is light, consciousness At this fourth, the active psychological 
stage, there is, as it were, a flash of light, a surge of consciousness, 
an active turning of the faculty towards the object as it is actively 
influencing me, and through this I become aware of the object in its 
impact upon my sense power, I see or hear or touch it 

Therefore this is really the central stage of sensation, for which 
the other three stages were only a preparation Every act of knowl* 
c ge is an immanent operation, an operation which begins and ends 
m i t e faculty Only this fourth stage possesses this immanence 
e o jeet of our knowledge must be in us, must m a certain sense 
ha\ c become us, before we can know it 

ronologically, however, the third and fourth stages arc simul- 
aneous They arc the interlocking of a double activity and passiv- 
Thu would be an “unconscious'’ sensauon. 
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ity. From a certain point of view, emphasized in the third stage, the 
object is active and the faculty passive. From another point of view, 
emphasized in the fourth stage, the faculty is active and the object 
is passive. 


WHAT WE KNOW THROUGH OUR SENSATIONS 

The Thomistic theory of sense knowledge is profound and diffi- 
cult. One of the reasons for this difficulty is that we never meet 
pure sensations in our experience. In man sensation is a ways ac 
companied by concepts and judgments. Pure sensations, or ra » 
pure perceptions, occur in animals, but we do not ow 
are experienced by them. Even if we did know we should not be 
helped much in our investigation, because amma perc p 
quite different from human perceptions. 

As the human soul is present in the body, making the body exrs. 
and animating it throughout, so the human Intel e i P 
the senses, making them exist- and animating them ttawgta* 
A human body without a soul is not a human body, 
without the intellect are not human senses. Ye we 
try to understand the nature and the actnuhes of these senses m 
themselves, abstracting from all inteliec ua in • . 

In order to understand what we knowthrou^r ourseusatonsw 

shall exclude a few false 

1 at ■ hnlds that the objects enter our senses in sum 

I. Naive realism ho ds tna^ wben (he stedes are up . 

what the way that smd gh^e ^ ^ objects Md jntro- 

No problem here. Sense s kn g as are &an - 

duces them to the mind, where mey 

selves, in their noumecal rea jy- rf ^ no[ rEalisnl of this 

The Tho ™ sU ° P ; t insists that knosving is an immanent action, 
name sort. The Thomrrt ^ ^ it does not reach out 

which occurs entirely m rea i it) . Knowledge must be prereded 
and grasp object m erf ^ brfng ^ objects into thc subject, 

by preconscious pa ble of knowing them, 

making the latter thus rapa ^ £ as objccts . To know 
Furthermore, our sense* 

” X. Thiol . I. 77, 7, c. 
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an object as object, you must know yourself as subject. But the 
senses are incapable of self-reflection; or, more correctly, man inso- 
far as he possesses sense knowledge does not know himself as sub- 
ject. Moreover, to know an object as object implies the knowledge 
of the substantial form of that object; but the senses know only the 
accidental forms of objects. All this amounts to saying that the 
senses give us no noumenal knowledge of reality. They do not 
know objects or their qualities as they are in themselves. 

2. Representative realism holds that we do not know the objects, 
but only the impression they make upon us, the representations we 
have of them. We are aware only of the way in which we are af- 
fected by the object. The tree reflects light waves, which produce 
physiological and psychological modifications in me. Of these 
modifications, and of them alone, am I aware. 

But how then, according to this theory, do we know the things 
around us? We do not, for example, see trees, or hear the piano, 
or taste the steak, or touch the kitten; we see pictures of trees, we 
perceive acoustic images of the piano, gustatory images of the steak 
and tactile images of the kitten. The upholders of representative 
realism are willing to admit this. But they immediately add, by way 
of explanation, that these pictures and images which we perceive 
resemble the outside objects and that thus we have a real, although 
indirect, knowledge of them. They are, however, rather embar- 
rassed when asked how they can demonstrate that these pictures and 
images resemble outside reality. In order to be sure of this resem- 
blance, we should have at least once perceived the originals to com- 
pare them with their representations. And that is utterly impossible 
in t is theory: the similarity between originals and images must be 
dogmatically asserted. 

Some proponents of representative realism acknowledge this, 
iiiey say that we do not know how things external to us look, how 
they sound and taste, but that we do know there are external objects 
correspon ing to the pictures and impressions we receive. We un- 
conscious y apply the principle of causality, and from the pictures 
images we experience, which we ourselves do not produce in 
duaTthcm W ex ‘ stence °£ outside objects which do pro- 

Suppose that we admit as legitimate the use of the principle of 
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causality in this connection. The only thing we know is that some 
cause is producing these effects in us; we have no idea of the nature 
of that cause. This theory leads naturally to Berkeley’s form of 
idealism. . . 

One fundamental error in the preceding theories is that they 
conceive of perception as a kind of telephone message. The objects 
send off messages which are picked up by the receiving systems o 
our senses and transmitted over the wires of our nerves to t e rain, 
whence they pass into the mind, there to be read and interpre e 

The difficulty against this explanation is that there are »° re “‘J' 
ing systems or wires. The sense organs, the nerves, are part o 
subject; they are, to some extent, the subject himse , t ere is 
receiving subject distinct from them . 18 

But are there no light vibrations, no sound waves, etc.? 
can they not be considered as transmitting a message 
way science sees it, and from the scientific point o view 
ments are true. But if we want to find out how science taows about 
these light vibrations and sound waves, we shall u m y 
ferred to ordinary sensations. And, for our purposes, we are not 
advanced by explaining our sensations by means o a _ 

structs which must themselves ultimately be explain y 
tions! In philosophy we must stay with our ordinary 

Therefore, taking for granted in our ".eta^ys^l context of 
moderate realism that objects exist outsi e us, p . 

day conviction that t we > do ^reaUy ^es, 

“ ffiem^of m°e" emanating from d,em or of elects 
ascribed to «hcB mfluen«. ( abstractionj we consider only 

However, when, through intelIectua , elements, what we 

our sense tootHcdge,^® > ^ themselves but the 

thus perceive are not the J r we perceive our- 

objects as they Wc ” °Z 

selves as affected by ffi ^ is „o great 

body is part Of us and P. can ever oulsid e ourselves in 
problem in finding on In a certain sense we are con- 

order to know the ODjecu 

„ _ . . , wf nrceI Journal HUtophysique, passim; R. Troufon 
Gabriel Mated. j pp . 165-173. 

Dr r Existence a TEtre. vo 
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tinuaUy outside ourselves because of our body, a bit of the world 
which is also a part of us 19 Because we are bodies we can be in- 
fluenced by all the other bodies in the world We are bodies ani- 
mated by a soul which is not totally exhausted by this task of 
animation but “emerges” considerably from the matter it animates, 
therefore, whenever a body exterior to us acts on our body, the 
pomt of contact becomes lummous, conscious, we perceive an 
object as it acts upon us and we react upon it Hence that which 
we perceive is the boundary common to the outside world and our 
own animated corporeity Sensation, therefore, is neither strictly 
objective nor strictly subjective, it is relative 

If sensation is relative, it follows that if our senses were altered, 
reality would look different to us Reality looks slightly different to 
color blmd people because their visual sense differs slightly from 
that of the majority As Dr Carrel puts it, “should the retina record 
infra red rays of great wave-length, nature would take on a different 
visage The color of water, rocks and trees would vary with the 
seasons because of the changes in temperature ” 20 What would hap- 
pen if, by a clever operation, the optic nerve were linked up with 
the brain center for hearing, and the acoustic nerve with the brain 
center for vision? Some psychologists hold that m this eventuality 
we should hear colors and see sounds Or rather, we should hear 
where we now see, and see where we now hear 

Does this not lead to utter scepticism? Absolutely not Our 
senses, however altered, would be as reliable as they are now, they 
would know objects as they affect us, which is the only function 
they are supposed to serve, taken in isolation Our fundamental 
certitudes do not come from the senses alone but from the senses 
in conjunction with the intellect 


.. U,matcly tbe scnsc object does not penetrate into the sense power, but 
, ns ® ,s 'actus materiae ’ already present at alt times in the 

. ' c . , actus contra matenam' it possesses such an intensity of 

ocmg that whatever penetrates into its medium reflects upon itself, becomes 
and J S no,hin2 but a formal delimitation of that world possession 
^'.ch through 'cry being the sense power is at all times- (Rahner. 
.. J vJ* eU J* “roe author goes on to show that this explains 

* cn ^ c 01 ? n . a2 5 nt seme** corresponding to the "agent intellect** and 
J* lbc sensible In ccf" as opposed to the "intelligible in 

rottney In the outside world. 

Carrel Stan the Unlnonn (New York Harper, 1935), p 66 
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Since scientific knowledge is always based on the data of th 
senses and uses the sense element as an essential cons ’ 

natural Sciences give us only phenomenal knowledge of r ty, y 

tell us how the world affects us, not what it is m ltseit. 

We have claimed that sense knowledge are 

as they affect us. How then do we know tha J a]one 

distinct from us? The fact is that through sense kn 8^ ^ 
we do not know that the objects are o£ dist!nc tion is 
as one being is distinct from another. Th. ,j, ey are 

known only by the intellect. Animals do n ° But per- 

entitatively distinct from the objects they _P ^ and the , hings 

ceive a spatial distinction between tn . ■ f 0 rm of the 

around them. Space, as we have seen, is th* >» ‘ P ^ _ But 

external senses. Whatever is perceived is pe perceived in 

space differentiates, extraposes, exteriorizes; 
space is known as spatially distinct from 

■ . . every actual sense representation extrapose ^pre- 

sides of itself a space and a time, in w ic ^ sen sing subject 
sentations will have to arrange themselves.. • • escnta tion will 
acquires a spatial representation of « se » re i a tion to all other 
necessarily possess the property of extenor ? . ooss ible between the 

spatial representations; no spatial eon i usi 

image of the subject and the image of e L ’ t0 b e sure, since its 

Hence sensation is objective: slightly o J I ' But sc nsation is 
proper objectivity is nothing but spatia ./ s j; g htly subjective, 

subjective too, revealing the sensing subje exactly and in one 

however, just as it is slightly objective, or, 
word, as it is slightly immanent . 21 


THE materiality of sensation 

• i ns WC hart seen, can 
Sensation is a material process. ^ $een, touched, or 

have two meanings: first, something w i 

. "I. Marshal. S. I.. U rdn'j' dS"** 

henceforward: MM/), Cahicr V, 2d ed. It 

175-177. 
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in another way examined by the senses, secondly, something which 
is intrinsically dependent on matter 

Sensation is material in the second, not in the first sense Sensa- 
tion cannot be seen or touched, but it is intrinsically dependent on 
the brain, the nerves and the sense organs These parts of the body 
are not only a condition but a real cause of our sensations 

Our sensations have certain properties, such as quality, intensity, 
-extension These properties are determined by the sense organ, the 
nerves and the brain center Therefore these parts of the body are 
a real cause of our sensations 

Thus the quality of our sensation, the fact that it is visual or 
auditory or olfactory, is determined at least in part by the nerves and 
the brain center affected, as is demonstrated by the law of specific 
nerve energies 

That the intensity of our sensations is proportionate, at least 
roughly, to the physical intensity of the stimulus affecting the organ 
is a fact of experience 

In the sensations which possess extension this property is pro- 
portionate to the area which receives the stimulus Thus we get a 
more extensive sensation of warmth when we plunge our whole arm 
into warm water than if we put only our finger into it 

Hence the parts of the body are a real cause (together with the 
vital principle, or soul) of our sensations Our sensations are in- 
trinsically dependent on matter, they are material 

We shall demonstrate later that our ideas are not material, that 
the brain or the body is not a real cause of them 

We may then, m conclusion, make a brief comparison of our 
i eas with our sensations Our senses know only material things, 
and they know them in a material way— that is, as singular, con- 
crete, individual objects Our intelligence can know both material 
an immaterial objects, and it knows both in an immaterial way, 
without intrinsic dependence on matter Therefore our ideas apply 
o a in ivtduals of a species The mountain I see is a singular, 
concrete, individual mountain The idea I have of a mountain is 
uni\crsal and applies to all mountains 
Furthermore, our senses know their objects only insofar as they 
a cc us, not as they are in themselves Our intelligence knows 
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them, at least to some extent, noumenally, as they are in themselves 
independent of our knowledge of them 

In ordinary mental activity the senses and the intelligence are 
always used together The intellect gives us universal and abstract 
knowledge which we apply to individual objects by means of our 
senses 22 


THE INTERNAL SENSES 

Internal senses are senses wh.ch are not directly m contactwith 
external reality but refer to it indirectly, throug e ag y 
external senses Thomistic philosophy distinguis es 
senses the central sense, imagination, memop and th “f ” ^ cts 

power Whether these senses are really distinct or J p 

of one power, is undecided We prefer the second hypothesis 


CENTRAL SENSE 

The central sense is the center where all the daU of the exte nil 
senses are collected and integrated Three main functions g 
eraUy ascribed to the central sense on ^ sense 

1 The central sense make* of its external senses 

level) aware of the activity a ddi^ ^ ^ but would not be 
Without that sense the amm 1 ^ d ^ g ca , „ , s aware , h at 

aware that it saw 'and heard Vh ^ ^ aware o{ thls fact , for the 
it sees that cat It is not th yo^ rc „ cct upon itself There 

eye does not see that it see , which can make it aware 

is, moreover, ,n the 2 ” b ° S fore there must be in die 
ISC set‘wh,ch performs that function We call it die 

CC Thrlugh die ccntrnl scnscthe animal .B 

ness That sense consc f proportionality) 

degree to the pe “ ipon itself, 

Man’s consciousness is F 
« Readings see pp 194 195 
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man is conscious of being conscious, he is aware that he is aware. 
The animal is not conscious of being conscious, but it is conscious 
of its acts and of their objects. The exterior senses are not con- 
scious of their own activity; the central sense is not conscious 
of its own activity, but it is conscious of the activity and of the 
objects of the external senses. Therefore we call the reflection 
of the central sense an “imperfect reflection.” In perfect reflection 
subject and object coincide: I am aware of being aware. In imper- 
fect reflection one aspect of the subject coincides with some other 
aspects: I am aware of seeing a boat. 

2. The central sense enables me to distinguish between the 
different sensations deriving from the various senses. The eye can 
distinguish black from white, the taste organ differentiates between 
bitter and sweet. But I can also distinguish black from sweet. 
Neither my eye nor my taste organ enables me to do that, since 
these senses know only their own qualities. Therefore there must be 
a superior sense which receives the impressions of all external 
senses and can compare them with each other. 

3. Finally the central sense integrates the data of the external 
senses and refers them to their common object. It is the same pie 
whose color and shape I see, whose odor I smell and whose savor 
I taste. I refer all these sensations to the same object. My indi- 
vidual senses cannot do this, it is the function of my central sense. 


MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 

The greatest part of our information about these two internal 
senses derives from empirical and experimental psychology and has 
been reviewed in the preceding section. A short philosophical note 
will complete this information. 

All knowledge requires an intentional form or “impression.” 
. IS . a PP 1CS a ^ so t0 memory and imagination. But memory and 
imagination need in addition another kind of form, which is called 
the expressed intentional form” or “expression.” 

wc recall the four stages which we distinguished in external 
sensa ion, \vc shall understand at once that in the case of memory 
n imagination there is no physical stage, because their object 
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is not present to, and cannot actually affect, these senses. There 
is, however, a physiological stage, which consists in the reac lva 10 
of some neural trace of past perceptions. Next follows t e P^ SS1 
psychological stage, with the “impression.’ Fma y come 
active psychological stage. At this stage, the external senses activ y 
turn towards the object which is influencing them, ut 
imagination cannot turn actively towards an o jec w ^ 
present. They bring forth a conscious substitute, a rep ^ 

of the object, which we call the “expression, in . , 

know their object. This is the “image," either the pure image of 
imagination or the recognized image of memory. , 

The differences between “impression” and “expression can be 

summarized as follows: 


IMPRESSION 

Presupposed by knowledge 
Unconscious 

That by means of which I know 


expression 

Its production is the act of 
knowledge 


Conscious 

That in which I know 


THE ESTIMATIVE POWER 

„ • t scholastic name for the fourth, internal 
This is the aspect of instinct. The con- 

sense. It corresponds to to estima Uve power, since it in- 
cept of instinct is wider th , |be animal capable of per- 

cludes the motor aspect, which makes the 

forming complex acUV ‘“?' ^ existence of such a power on the 
We are forced to adm. anima ls, which have no reason, 

sense level, to explain harmful to themselves and to their 

can perceive what is r^ess are not sensory qualities whic 

species. Usefulness and banu^^ Qr by ^ j ntem alj «nses 

might be perceived by th m] avoids thc dog not because 

mentioned previously. because its odor is repellen , 

it is disagreeable to * “ Therefore the squirrel must 
because it is dangerou enabling it to perceive qualities which 

have some cognitive pu oth( . r senses. 

are beyond the reach or ui 
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That power involves some kind of judgment, but a judgment 
which uses no ideas, which is singular, concrete and pragmatic 
Squirrels do not know that dogs m general are dangerous to 
squirrels in general, but when they see a representative of the 
canine species, they know at once that this creature is dangerous 
to them 

Using the principle of proportionality, we can say that the esti- 
mative power is analogous on the sense level to reason on the 
intellectual level It observes relations (useful to, harmful to), but 
it observes them m a concrete way 

Man also possesses an estimative power In man this power 
is called the cogitative power Its scope is wider than that of the 
estimative power m animals 

The cogitative power m man is the bridge between the intellect 
and the senses It is, so to speak, the extension of man’s spintual 
powers into the field of sense knowledge The phantasm, man’s 
highest form of sense knowledge, is formed m the cogitative power 
under the unconscious guidance of the agent intellect 23 By means 
of that power man applies his abstract concepts and universal 
judgments to the concrete objects and individual situations of 
expenence. 


CO OPERATION DETWEEN EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL SENSES 

We must consider more carefully why the co-operation of the 
internal senses is required in all sense knowledge 

Every act of knowledge supposes the unification of its raw data What 
ind of unification must the subject impose upon the form which is 
passively received in the sense faculty? First, of course, a unifica- 
tion of its spatial dispersion Tor the extension of the form, which is 
ma cna y received in the organ, is nothing more, in this first stage, 
an a point to-point and as it were, disjunctive correspondence be- 
tween the extension of the subject and the extension of the environ- 
mcn ut the only kind of unity which space or extension can 
**Cp pp 264 IT 
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receive, in order to become the “specifying form of a strictly 1 ^' 1 
operation,' seems to be the formal unity of an “ ,en ° r 
which would take up in succession the juxtapose par _s a , 

tension or space m order to fuse or totalize them m a 84 

continuity The unification of space is performed by means of time 

An example will make this clearer From the top of a hill J » j 
admiring a wide sweep of landscape You see it as o 
spectacle, although your eyes can never take it m a ® . 

When you look to your left, you do not see the nver at the right, 
and when you look nght, the farm houses are out 0 > ' anJ 
field But your eyes keep moving right and e elements of the 
this movement of your eyes brings together a t]me ,, ou 

picture What you cannot take in at one sing e mo s y 0 ur 

know in succession, through the movemen s y e you 

visual field is unified by this movement which occu 

have unified space by means of time i,„a 5r aDC itself is a 

The impression of the observer ts that the Janteapedf ^ 

unity, and that the unifying element is *P Jn space every 

however, that space docs not unify bu P juxtaposition 

point is outside every other point, there is merely a ^ 
of countless del ^ ~ 

your knowledge, which seizes an 

^Nevertheless, such 

is not entirely lost but £*£“£3 ^ moment of die pas. 
of memory, which 1 ' wouId S no! help you to get a complete 

The movements of jour J os stopped looking at one 

picture of the la " d *S^’ plc , e iy forget what you had seen Time. 

part of it, you shou ^ 1[sc [f unified by memory . 

which unified space, is „ ,, likewise very clear in the 

The unifying funcU °" W c should be unable to understand a 
field of auditory «nsat.ons * f ,, cn „ SOOT as it 

simple sentence if a 

** Marshal PP st of courw urlfied Not Nr 

13 The object* in form *hich the *tnxn do not %ncnr 

but by Ihetr o»n *uHtan" 
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heard What we should hear in such a hypothetical case would be 
a succession of unconnected words, not a sentence The same 
remark applies to the hearing of a melody 

Therefore every sensation or perception supposes the co-opera- 
tion of memory The external senses suppose the continual co- 
operation of the internal senses 

It might be objected that such a unification of space by time is 
required only when the field of perception is wide When the field 
is narrow, its whole content can be taken in at one glance and no 
unifying movement is necessary When I see my watch on the table, 
my gaze does not travel all over it, the whole watch is seen at once 
We must remember, however, that actually the watch is repre- 
sented by a retinal image composed of many points, each one of 
which is outside every other, that these points must be unified 
by some movement m time In this instance we are not aware 
of the unifying movement, but it must occur, since we cannot 
otherwise explam how the spatial diversity is unified Without such 
a unification there can be no knowledge 26 

Does this not contradict the Gestalt theory, which insists that 
the whole is perceived before any of its parts? In our “scanning” 
hypothesis the parts seem to be known before the whole This 
would indeed contradict the Gestalt theory if the scanning process 
were conscious But generally it is unconscious, the parts are not 
“known” before the whole, although they may be “taken in” before 
it Knowledge will never be understood correctly unless we are 
well aware that its conscious aspects are preceded by a consider- 
able amount of unconscious activity 

Therefore we say that the external senses invest their data with 
the form of space, and the internal senses mvest their data with 
the form of time The space in which the landscape is unified is 
not objective space, exterior to my mind, but my own space, sup- 
plied by my senses, what we can call my “imaginary space ” And 
the time which unifies that space is not the mathematical time of 


psychologists claim that there can be no perception in the visual 
1„, 1 «°? a M S T ,ltho “ l m ovement in the sense organ ‘A motion 

fp-in/ p r „.„ ,'? d C ^ C ^ Pr a dines Trait* de Psychologic Gtnirale 

I a / ” de Francc 1948) Vol I p 46 See also 

fee E)e.-Tci°"c, 1 M Os?, )" pp ”,' 7 ts '" d ,he N ° rm, ‘ 1 Tremor ot 
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our docks but my own time, the duration which I personally 

a certain sense Kant was right *n he claimed ^at 

space is the priori form of the external senses an denving the 
form of the internal senses. Kant’s error consisted m , lenynig 
existence of real objective space and time both “^epentot f y 
knowledge. As Fr. P. Scheuer, S.J., puts h, “Every facuUy habits 
form, its way of knowing things, according o P [^ ower _> 

which is known is in the knower after t e m st>a tialitv is the 

As universality is the form of our mtelhgence i our 
form of our sensibility. To say that space ot 

sensibhity means that the senses nece^yF^^ J 
spatially, as intelligence necessarily conceives everytn g 

versally .” 27 , , ...... urns the formal 

Every single sense has its own fonn J ’ o{ t]ie au ditoty 
object of the visual sense is color, the common element, 

sense is sound. But these formal o jec s j, ear sound in 

which is space. Our eyes see color in sp_<*j charactcr ot imaginary 
space. And thus the doctrine of the P . d jj, e Scholastics, 
space meets an ancient doctrine of Aristotle and tn 
the doctrine of the "common sensibles. 

Size, shape, and the like, which are the 

way between accidental senst sensibles first and of their very 

object of the senses, .^P^e qualilies that cause al.crafiom 
nature, affect the senses, orc reducible to quantity. . • - N 
But the common sensible , th C qualities that cause nit 

quantity is the proximate J t bc comm0 n sensibles do no 

Son, as surface is of nature, but by reason of sensible 

Fr. Marfchal comments on this text as follows! 

• «« reduced to quantity 

Everything SS before, from that 

(size, figure, concrc 

duciion to St Thom 
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point of view, a "common sensible,” that is, a formal object which 
is common to the specialized objects of the various senses But for the 
Scholastics the formal object reveals directly a formal aspect of the 
active faculty itself Therefore, according to the Scholastics, there 
must exist, in the sense faculty, a general disposition — an a prion 
condition — corresponding to the common quantitative determinations 
of the sense data Kant says nothing more when he speaks of the a 
priori form of space or (mutatis mutandis) of time 29 

Therefore, although St Thomas never spoke of space and time 
as a pnon forms of our sensibility, he held a doctrine which can 
be interpreted as analogous if not identical But he held, and we 
affirm with him, that space and time correspond to something in 
objective reality. Denymg this was Kant’s mistake 
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Appetitive Faculties 


Before studying sense appetite, we must know something about 
appetite in general. 


APPETITE IN GENERAL 

Our general conception of appetite follows from our fundamental 
conception of being as an “active identification with oneself .” 1 
An identification supposes two terms which are to be identified 
and which we can call subject and object. Since there is identifica- 
tion, subject and object are in reality one and the same being, but 
conceived under two different aspects. This active identification 
can occur in two directions and in two directions only. Either the 
subject draws the object into itself, and then we have knowledge; 
or the object draws the subject towards itself, and then we have 
striving, or appetite. 

In both cases the action is immanent. Fundamentally each being 
knows itself, wills itself. But when it knows itself, the subject 
represents itself to itself; being as object becomes present to itself 
as subject through some activity of the subject. In appetite the 
same being unites itself to itself, but here it is not the object which 
comes to the subject and which is, as it were, passively received by 
it, but it is the subject which is drawn by the object, which goes out 
towards it and unites itself with it under an influence proceeding 
from the object. Under the first aspect being is called true, under 
the second aspect it is called good. 

'What follows is taken from the unpublished lecture notes of Fr. F. 
Scheuer, S. J. 
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In knowledge the subject remains within itself, it mtenonzes the 
object which was first exterior In appetite, the subject ceases to be 
interior and becomes exterior to itself, steps outside itself 

The intelligence operates like a progressive enlargement and en- 
richment of the subject, while the will as it progresses, assumes 
more and more the aspect of renunciation, a giving up of self The 
subject loses itself, in order to find itself in the object However, 
in this hfe, intelligence, although it means a progressive enrich- 
ment, is the less effective way of coming into contact with being 
Intelligence assimilates objects to itself, it brings them down to its 
own level, so that any reality which is greater than the knowing 
subject is stripped of all that by which it exceeds the capacity of 
this subject The will, on the other hand, is attracted by the object 
as it really is in itself The object of the will is being as it is in 
itself, whereas the object of intelligence is being as it is known, 
as it is possessed intentionally 

Therefore, in this life, real contact with the Supreme Reality is 
established through the will, it is through the will that we enter 
mto contact with the Absolute The will reaches further than the 
intellect, but since its union with the good does not entail a repre- 
sentation of that good, it brings no light to the intellect 


DEGREES IN APPETITE 

The degrees of appetite correspond to the degrees of being 
(principle of proportionality) 

The first object of appetite is the reality of the subject Any other 
reality can become the object of appetite only msofar as it becomes 
one with the primary good, which is the subject’s own being 

Divine Being is infinite Therefore in God there is perfect identity, 
the Divine Will is perfectly in act Its good is fully realized God 
wills by one and the same act, all other realities, because they all 
depend on Him God does not love creatures for their own sake, 
as if they had any goodness independent of His goodness Yet He 
oves the intrinsic goodness of all creatures as participations of 
His own goodness 

In a creature the primary object, the creature’s own being, is not 
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fully in act, it is not identical with absolute goodness. Therefore 
the will cannot rest in it. A created being loves itself, but it is also 
attracted by the Infinite Being; it can really love itself only inas- 
much as it is a participation of that Infinite Being. As evepr 
human intellect strives unconsciously towards the knowledge of the 
Infinite Being, so every human will strives unconsciously towards 
the possession of the Infinite Being. And as we can, on the natural 
level, know God only by way of negation and supereminence, so 
the will must give up finite goods, transcend them, and stnve 

towards the Infinite Good. • n t 

It follows that, in the human will, there is always a mixture ot 
enjoyment and desire: enjoyment of the good which is present, 
desire for more and ever more. This mixture corresponds to the 
ontological composition of act and potency. _ , 

Man loves his spiritual nature in the same way in which he 
understands it. As our intellectual activity is mhmately connected 
with our sense knowledge, so our volitional activi y fa 

with our sense appetite. The possible deviations a ^ 

both faculties. Our intellect confuses sensible be “S ' v J b] 
such, and from this derives error. The will confuse ; the ens^W 
good, that which is good for our material nature, with that which 
is absolutely good. Therefore, hke our infclh£®«=. ° ur 
education. The great difference between m “ 
error in the intellect is due to the union of the intellect w.tn 
senses, not to the intellect as such; whereas that 1 “ is 
will is willed by it— the confusion between the two kin g 
voluntary, it is a sin. In the inteUect a disorder happens, in the w.u, 

it is willed. 


SENSE APPETITE 

Appetite in general implies striving towards 

3 ? 

substances for which they have an affinity. 
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Elicited appetite is a special faculty by which conscious beings 
strive towards a good or away from an evil which has been pre- 
viously perceived by a cognitive faculty. It is striving preceded by 
knowledge. It follows that there will be as many kinds of elicited 
appetite as there are different kinds of knowledge. In man there 
are two different kinds of knowledge, sense knowledge and intel- 
lectual knowledge; hence also two kinds of appetite, sense appetite 
and intellectual appetite, which is called the will. 

Since sense knowledge knows only material, single, concrete 
objects in a material way, sense appetite will strive only towards or 
away from material, single, concrete objects in a material way, that 
is, with intrinsic dependence on matter. 

Because sense appetite is material, it is not free; it strives neces- 
sarily towards pleasure or away from pain. In an animal a drive 
can be inhibited only by another drive which happens to be stronger 
at a given moment. Thus a hungry dog, on meeting food, must 
necessarily eat it, unless his hunger drive is inhibited by a stronger 
fear drive. In man, too, sense appetite may be inhibited in the 
same way, as when a man refrains from stealing because he is afraid 
of the police. However, in man the lower appetites may also be 
inhibited by the higher appetite which we call the will. 

Our sense appetite is constituted by our drives and instincts. 
Although we have them in common with animals, and they are thus 
“lower,” they are not evil. Because they are not free, their activity 
involves neither responsibility nor sin. As long as their striving 
is in accordance with the order imposed by reason, it is perfectly 
legitimate. Even when they strive towards something which is 
forbidden by reason and opposed by the will, this is not, in itself, 
wrong or sinful. Sin occurs only when the will yields to such a 
striving and identifies itself with it. Then the rational appetite acts 
like sense appetite; man descends to the level of the unfree animal; 
there is moral disorder and sin. 

St. Thomas distinguishes two main aspects in sense appetite, the 
concupiscible and the irascible appetite. The concupiscible appetite 
strives towards pleasure and away from pain, the irascible appetite 
deals with obstacles which impede the functioning of the concupis- 
cible appetite. The various motions of both appetites are called 
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the passions St Thomas distinguishes eleven of them, six m the 
concupiscible appetite and five in the irascible appetite 

Of the six passions of the concupiscible appetite, three refer to 
that which is good and three to that which is evil Directed towards 
the good in general, there is love, towards an absent good, there is 
desire, towards a present good, there is joy Towards evil in general, 
there is hatred, with regard to an absent evil, there is aversion, 
with regard to a present evd, there is sorrow 

Of the five passions of the irascible appetite, two deal with some 
good which is difficult to reach, three deal with some evil which is 
difficult to overcome When the difficult good is within range of 
possibility, there is hope, when it is not, there is despair When the 
evil can be overcome, there is courage or anger, when it cann 
overcome, there is fear . T Tr „„ nr) 

St Thomas’ Treatise on the Passions (S Theol , ’ „ 

22-48) contains what we might call his Empinca y 1 W 

Using the accumulated psychological knowledge of Anstotle^ 

Stoics and the Fatal of the Church and completing t with i » 
results of his own observations, he has left us m P g 
wealth of practical psychological knowledge A s J^Ulang 
marks, om? of the best ways of ^“^“^‘tudy tee 
highest abstractions of Thomistic phil P J , re _ 

Questions Although the framework in w ODDOS1 tion between 
sented may seem antiquated tmd jdthoug PP^ son ie 

:r 

ed, Vol n, p 185 volonti. PP HI Z, S Strasscr ’ 

»Cfr P Ricoeur Philosophic de la voiome, ev 

Das Gemut, pp 133 153 
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Human Intelligence 


WHAT IS HUMAN INTELLIGENCE? 

Human intelligence differs considerably from the intelligence of 
animals. Taken in its everyday meaning, it is not quite the same 
function as the “intellect.” Our intellect does not grow, it cannot be 
measured, it does not differ measurably from individual to indi- 
vidual. We know, on the other hand, that experimental psychology 
studies the growth of human intelligence, measures the degree of 
its development, and can determine how intelligence is distnbuted 
in a certain population. 

What, then, is the relation between these three terms: animal 
intelligence, human intelligence and the human intellect? We might 
express it as follows. 

Man is both an animal and a spirit. As an animal he possesses a 
cognitive function similar to that of the higher animals, which makes 
him able to adapt himself to new circumstances and to learn from 
experience. As a spirit he is endowed with a cognitive function akin 
to the angelic intellect, which makes him capable of reflecting on 
his own intellectual activity and of being conscious of himself as a 
subject. Human Intelligence is neither of these two functions but 
may be considered a combination of both. 

The relation between intelligence as the power of learning and 
the intellect as the faculty of self-reflection is analogous to the 
relation between matter and form. In human intelligence the 
material element is represented by the power of learning from ex- 
perience, whereas the formal element consists in the purely spiritual 
function of self-reflection. Because of its material element our 
intelligence gives evidence of growth, can be measured, is unequally 
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distributed among men. Because of its formal element, human in- 
telligence is totally different from its animal counterpart. From a 
certain point of view, considered materially, human intelligence is 
comparable to animal intelligence. From another point of view, con- 
sidered formally, it is entirely different from the animal mind. 

If, in spite of material similarities, there is an essential difference 
between human and animal intelligence, that difference must mani- 
fest itself in the ordinary activities of man’s intelligence. In fact we 
discover such differences. Man engages in abstract thought, the 
animal does not. Man is capable of formally knowing universals and 
relations, while the animal discovers them only materially if at all. 
From these deficiencies of animal intelligence derive the two most 
visible differences between animal and human development: the 
total lack in all animals of real language and real culture. 

How can we explain the quantitative development, the quantita- 
tive differences in human intelligence? The intellect as such is 
intrinsically independent of matter, as will be demonstrated in the 
next section. Therefore all quantitative differences must derive from 
the material element of intelligence. Since this material element 
nself depends on the senses and their organs, it seems that the 
degrees of intelligence are ultimately based on the body, the sense 
organs, and especially the brain. The kind of intelligence an 
individual possesses, whether brilliant or dull, quick or slow, de- 
pends mainly on the kind of brain he has inherited from his parents. 

f ! atUre ° r qUaIity of ,he brain which makes for high 
intellectual endowment has not yet been discovered. The new science 

eL?^ metlCS ’ Wh ' Ch StUdies 1116 struct ure and functioning of 
h , c mC < i?™P utm 2 machines and artificial brains, will probably 
shed some light on this important problem. 

_j- om puting. machines ever be able to think exactly like a 
thin Win o 6 aDS T r - 1S , a < * e ® n * te We have distinguished in human 

cntraWf^ t 3 formal as P e <* Electronic brains are 

man c ° P® ° nmn 8« with more speed and accuracy even than 
■ ’ °? e 0 e material, purely mechanical operations of think- 

t i.f* e y occur or instance in mathematical computations. But 
n __„. maC never know that they are performing these 

pe ions. e formal aspect of thinking, which consists essen- 
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tiaUy in self-awareness or perfect self-reflection, is forever beyond 
their reach. 

Thinking is the typical activity of human intelligence. The senses 
perceive, memory recalls, imagination pictures objects before the 
mind; intelligence alone t h inks. What thinking is in itself can be 
explained only by philosophy. Yet empirical psychology can tell 
us something about the thinking process in man. 

Empirical studies of human thinking can be found in the works 
of philosophers such as John Dewey and psychologists such as G. 
Heymans and E. Claparede. Our exposition in the following para- 
graphs will be substantially that of Heymans. In its broad outlines 
it agrees with the conclusions of the other authors in the field. 

1 . That which sets the thinking process in motion is always some 
problem. We are arrested in our daily routine by some question 
which invites or demands an answer. It may be a practical problem: 
how to play a hand at bridge, where to find a drink of water? Or 
it may be a theoretical problem: is the universe finite or infinite, 
are sponges animals or plants? 

2. Supposing that the necessary data are available, the first 
requisite for solving such a problem is concentration. We must 
be able to focus our mind upon the problem at hand and to 
keep it focussed until a solution is reached. If we do not or cannot 
concentrate, distractions arise, our mind loses track of the problem 
and no solution will be found. 

Concentration supposes attention. There are two kinds of atten- 
tion, spontaneous and voluntary. Spontaneous attention is that with 
which we advert to objects that interest us, whether this interest 
arises from inborn factors and is related to biological needs (e.g., 
we naturally pay attention to strong noises), or is acquired (a 
philatelist pays spontaneous attention to new stamps). Voluntary 
attention is the attention which we direct consciously and volun- 
tarily towards some object. In spontaneous attention the object 
and the immediate motive of attention coincide , while in voluntary 
attention object and motive are distinct. We fix our attention on a 
difficult book not because the book itself interests us, but because 
our study will help us to acquire knowledge which we desire for 
an ulterior motive. 
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The concentration required for solving problems is generally 
based on voluntary attention, so that successful thinking requires a 
highly developed power of voluntary attention. However, a genuine 
interest in the problem at hand makes concentration easy and 
natural, and therefore one of the best ways of alleviating the 
difficulty of thinking is to acquire and develop a wide range of 
interests. 

3. It sometimes happens that as soon as a problem arises before 
the mind, the solution takes shape without any effort on our part. 
Generally, however, some effort is required. Several possible solu- 
tions or hypotheses” present themselves, and each must be ex- 
amined for its applicability. 

Suppose that I am writing a poem and looking for a word which 
r ymes with “sweet.” If my mind is working efficiently, several 
such words are evoked at once, allowing me to make a choice and 
select a word which fits into the context of my poem. 

Efficient thinking demands that the possible solutions shall arise 
m the mind quickly and in great numbers. Such efficiency depends 
on a good memory, which recalls solutions used in similar situa- 
an es P ecial ty on a highly developed creative imagination, 
« °, rearrange many data from the past in new, original ways, 
well adapted to the present situation. > 6 J 

_ j next ste P *n the solution of our problem consists in a 
the Proposed hypotheses and the selection of the 

onp in *■ Bn V Althou S h ^is ste P is distinct from the previous 
one in practice the two are continually overlapping. 

Thprpfnr*. S ° Ut *? n , must fulfill a certain number of conditions, 
nntbpcic °^ r . min( * must be able to examine each suggested hy- 
conditinn^Ti!* 5 consec l uences in relation to every one of these 
condition ' s P rocess would be complicated enough if all the 
But that . ^ ere simultaneously and clearly present before the mind, 
at anv mvJ m ^° SSlble ’ because the mind can grasp only one fact 
everv rnndv m0ment ‘ com P are eac h hypothesis explicitly with 
“censor! no” ^ a i° n 8 and tedious process. If the 

to talrp nif ° CaC ^ ^yP ot besis is to proceed quickly, it will have 
cower th CC “ nco ” sciousl y- The mind must be endowed with some 
be sifted vAn, W ^ 1C ^ P oss ible objections to each solution can 
int ° ,he fuH ]i S ht o£ Piousness, 
ol lowing situation. You meet the mother of a 
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very good friend unexpectedly and learn that he has just been 
killed in an automobile accident. You must say a few words to 
the grieving mother. Your words will not be appropriate unless you 
take into account what you know about your friend, about his 
mother, about their relationship. Some expressions come to mind 
which you immediately reject because they are too trite, or would 
not sound sincere, or would recall things that would increase the 
mother’s distress. You have no time to consider all these factors 
explicitly, and yet somehow you must take them into account. An 
efficient mind performs this task very quickly; in some mysterious 
way it produces a formula which satisfies all the vaguely recognized 
requirements of the concrete situation. 

We possess a great mass of information concerning the problem 
at hand, acquired from past experience or from reflection. All this 
information must actually be used. It is not enough to ave 1 
present somewhere in our memory; its influence must be roug 
to bear on the present situation while we are quickly weighing each 
possible solution. This entails what some psychologists have called 
a strong “secondary function.” The secondary function o a men a 
content is the influence which such a content exerts on our conduct 
even when we are not at that moment aware of it. In peop e wi a 
weak secondary function the past is not only lost from conscious 
ness, it is even forgotten to the extent that it has no earing 
their present conduct. Those who have a well-developed secondary 
function can, without recalling past experiences, take them . ml o 
account when making a decision. They are able to check qu ckly 
and accurately any hypothesis arising in then minds for -ts fitness 
and adaptation to the present circumstances, without ewnbecom 
ing aware of the reasons why they reject o® solution and pref t 
some other. They “feel” which solution is best, and that feelmg 

US S a u'l"; we may say that the « factors 
for efficient thinkmg: concentration, which aUows the ^ 
bring all his mental powers to bear on the P rob ' c ™’^ ^riety of 
imagination, which provides him at once wiffi a pea i van«y 
possible solutions; a strong secondary function, 
possible for him to test and weigh each solution as 

“ men these three abihties are highly developed in an individual, 
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we have a very intelligent person. Very intelligent people constitute 
a minority in a population. This can be attributed not only to the 
fact that each of these abilities seems to be the result of the chance 
combination of a great number of independent factors, but also to 
the further circumstance that these abilities have a tendency to 
exclude each other, at least if any one of them is overdeveloped. 
Thus an excessive power of concentration adversely affects the 
power of creative imagination. A too lively imagination impedes 
the secondary function. Only an optimum development of the three 
factors makes for a superior mind. 

If only two of these three abilities are well developed, we have a 
mind in which some factor necessary for superior intellectual 
achievement is lacking. A lively imagination and a strong secondary 
function combined with weak powers of concentration produces 
the intelligent dilettante who is acquainted with many fields of 
knowledge but has a solid grasp of none. Excellent powers of con- 
centration and a strong secondary function combined with an 
insufficiently developed imagination are found in scholars and 
savants who know everything in their own specialized fields but 
seem incapable of creative innovations, who possess plenty of 
erudition but little or no originality. Finally, when we have great 
powers of concentration and a lively imagination combined with a 
deficient secondary function, much will depend on the nature of 
the deficiency. Where the secondary function is uniformly un- 
developed, there may be brilliant flashes of insight, making possible 
occasional bits of solid intellectual work, but the mental process 
will lack the logical coherence required for outstanding achieve- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the secondary function is one-sidedly 
developed, we may find a “one-track” mind, clever in presenting 
and defending its own point of view but unable to see anything 
beyond it. 


QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence as generally understood is present in various degrees 
in different individuals. Some people are “more” or “less” intelligent 
than others. They show it by the way in which they solve the 
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various problems, theoretical or practical, which confront them in 
everyday life. In the field of education especially, an evaluation 
of the pupil’s intelligence by the teachers has been a customary 
practice. Education aims to develop the intelligence of the students. 
Therefore, if we are to gauge the value of educational systems and 
methods, it seems imperative to measure the degree of intellectual 
development obtained by means of these methods. . 

Teachers measure the intellectual development of their students 
by asking them questions or by having them solve problems and 
observing how they perform these tasks. 

The intelligence tests used by psychology for the measuremen 
of intelligence employ fundamentally the same methods. Clues ions 
are asked and problems are submitted, and the subject s reactions 
are recorded and evaluated. But the test method introduces . great 
improvements into the traditional ways of evaluating 

1. In a test aU the questions are asked and all the probl P 
sented within a short time (usually not more an months 
whereas in the ordinary method the process is extended over months 

“iTa test a great variey of questions and problems are £ 
eluded, so that every kind of intelligence is given a chance^TOo 
often teachers rely on a small variety of tasks when th y 
evaluating intelligence in the ordinary way. 

3. The questions in a test have been carefully devised, they are 
generally clear and unambiguous— and this cannot a w y 
for the questions used by a teacher. of 

4 In a test the questions are generally so worded as to a 
only one soTution.Vis solution is known to the p»- apptymg 
th/test, which makes the scoring of the answers quick and 
five. In the traditional methods many 6°°^ sdutmns am p j 
and the subjective element is very important in the 

* TZ ' "norm used in evaluating test results is deadly defined. 
Inordinary methods of evaluating intelligence ■ “ ” c ™ r finds the 

—•“» »•» - p 
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the group. But he would be unable to define precisely the standard 
that he expects from an average student. 

Suppose that 1,000 individuals of a more or less homogeneous 
group (e.g., college freshmen chosen at random) have taken a test 
comprising 200 questions. One member of the group, John, has 
172 answers right. This figure alone does not tell us how well he 
did. But if we are told that among the 1,000 freshmen who took 
the test, 500 had more than 172 right answers and 500 had less 
than 172 right answers, we conclude at once that John’s score 
is average. 

The results of a test are often given in“percentiles.” Among the 
1,000 subjects who have answered the test questions we take the 
1% whose answers are best. Let us say that they have 195 or more 
right answers. If John has 196 right answers, he is said to fall within 
the 99th percentile, and we know that among 100 college freshmen 
taken at random only one will equal or exceed his mark. If, on the 
other hand, we are told that Paul falls into the 15 th percentile, we 
know that 85% of an unselected group will do as well as or better 
than he. In this way the use of tests makes it possible to avoid 
such vague terms as “excellent,” “good” or “poor” in the evaluation 
of a subject’s responses and allows us to state with great precision 
where he stands in comparison with others of his group. 

Much painstaking work goes into the preparation of a good test, 
and great care is taken to make sure of the test’s validity and 
reliability. 

A test is valid when it really measures what it purports to 
measure. Thus an “intelligence test” which in fact measured almost 
exclusively the testee’s memory or imagination would not be a 
valid test. The validity of a test is ascertained by comparing its 
results with those obtained by other methods of measuring the 
same function, where these methods have been demonstrated to 
secure reliable measurements. Although one teacher who has 
known a pupil for only a short time may be wrong in evaluating 
this pupil’s intelligence, it is generally admitted that a sound esti- 
mate of the pupil’s intelligence can be given by a good teacher 
who has observed his performance over a long period, or by a 
number of teachers, even though the period during which they have 
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observed the pupil’s work is shorter. If, therefore, the rc ^ t 
test agree with such reliable estimates, this test will be considered 

Va, A'test is reliable when it yields fairly constant results in repeated 
applications. A yardstick which shrank or expanded to an^rcal 
extent with changing temperatures would no subject 

telligence test which, when used several times on reliable' 

yields results which are considerably at . vanance, ■ i not rehable 

«. SS SSS 

which we cannot explain in this bo ° ■ auest i 0 ns of a test 

involved is that the subject may rem ^ tition of the test 

and the answers he gave to them, so that *P* «*° n 
would measure his memory more than is g ^ - s y_ 

A valid and reliable intelligence tes gi y ^ t a gi ven 
chologist is a useful means of finding ou ces t00 muc h 

individual is. However, even in die best c “? J tcst especially 

reliance should not be placed on the results of such a test, P 

when these results are negative. intelligent answers 

One reason for this is that certain ^ds of rntelhg^ a ^ 
or reactions are difficult to put into w ° r to business 

may do poorly in an intelligence tes, y^^ ^ intelligence test 

in an efficient and intelligent way. Tntellieence,” the intel- 

measures what has been called ca pursuits, and although 

ligence required for success m aca f e ”'= , he kind that 

this kind of intelligence is not d l “ forms o£ intelligence 

makes for success in everyday We, these two 
are not equally well-developed in ® of ^ difficulty. They 

Experimental psychologists als0 ca!Ie d “performance 

have devised tests of practical lntelhg > ented words but 
tests” since questions and answers are P d his per- 

certain practical problems are submU.ed te te.e ^ ^ 

practical -t - ^ 

will be highly successful in real-life canons. of a ^ 

•*— ° n 5pccd ' which 
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is not an essential component of real intelligence A subject who is 
quick m his mental operations will often get better results in such 
a test than a slower person who is actually more intelligent 
Finally, since the score in an intelligence test is based on the 
work done m a set penod of time, it may happen that a subject 
who, for some accidental reason (headache, worry), is unable to 
muster all his intellectual resources will be considerably under- 
estimated 

For these reasons high results on tests are more reliable than 
low results, in this sense, that high results (supposing that there has 
been no cheating) can be explained only by the presence of a high 
degree of at least “academic” intelligence, whereas low results 
may occasionally be explamed by causes other than an unde- 
veloped intelligence This applies especially when only one test 
has been administered 

The most famous of all tests is the Bmet-Simon test It was the 
first as to date and is still used extensively Early in this century, the 
French psychologist Alfred Binet devised a certain number of 
questions or problems and tried them out on a fairly large number 
of children taken at random from the schools He wanted to estab- 
lish the standard of accomplishment which could be expected at 
each age level, and his object was to find a small number of 
problems of such a nature that the majority of children at a certain 
age could solve them, whereas the majority of children who had not 
yet reached that age could not Take a group of simple problems 
which can be solved by most 8-year-old children but are too difficult 
for most 7-year-old children, then the mental development required 
for solving these problems is the 8-year level, and a child who can 
solve them has a Mental Age of 8 years Now if the subject is able 
to answer not only the questions devised for age 8 but also all the 
questions for age 9 and even a few of the questions for age 10, 
he will be credited with a Mental Age of 9 years and a few months 
Another child of the same age who is able to answer only the 
questions of age 6 will be considered as havmg a Mental Age of 
6 years 

The Intelligence Quotient (IQ), which is generally used as a 
measure of intellectual development, is obtained by dividing the 
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Mental Age by the Chronological Age and multiplying this quotie 

by 100. Hence I.Q.= X 100. An average child of S will have 

an Intelligence Quotient of 100; a child who t °[he aee 
an M.A. of 10 possesses an I.Q. of 125; a chdd who at the age 

of 8 has a M.A. of 6 has an I.Q. of 75. «iiMfahed 

Binet prepared three editions of his famous test an p ^ 
it in its last form a short time before his death Several 

France, his work was accepted eagerly m o er intensive 

revisions and adaptations have been pubhs e , Terman 

and complete of which is the revision o£ 

of Stanford University, widely known as th 
the Binet Test, or the Stanford-Binet Test (ions are aske d 

The Binet test is an oral individual t . ^ . can be tested 

and the answers given orally. Only one m adm inistered 

at a time. Other tests have been devised ““ “"d-pencU 
in writing and to a group. They are known as the paper P 

"TS'd aU these tests is to measure the 
the subject; hence they are called Intelhgen certain extent, 

used to measure abilities which seem to > ^ an j C al ability, 
independent of intelligence-for stance mechamc 
musical ability. Such tests are known as P progress made 

Another group of tests are designed "^tfum-spelltog. 
by children in the different branches Tests, and they are 

arithmetic, biology. These are the Achievement Tests, 
in fact nothing but standardized examina o 

DATA DERIVED FROM INTELLIGENCE TESTING ^ 

From the great number of investigations cam ^ re gnrd to d’ c 
tests, it is possible to reach certain concl “ s ^ powSi us 
distribution of intelligence among mdivi 

relation to other functions, and so on ' , population? All in- 
How is intelligence distributed in a distribution is norma , 
vestigations pomt to the conclusion a an Intelligence 

in the statical meaning of that word. Wheneve 
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Test is administered to a great number of subjects chosen at random 
from a large population, we discover that the results can be graphi- 
cally represented by the probability-curve of Gauss This means 
that the IQ’s of the subjects will tend to occur in the greatest 
density around the average IQ of 100, in proportion as the 
extremes on either side, the very high and very low I Q ’s, are 
approached, the number of subjects decreases regularly In other 
words, there will be very few IQ’s which are either very high or 
very low, most quotients are average, they gravitate around 100, 
as many below that figure as there are above it In the scale of 
intelligence rangmg from the genius to the idiot, with the average 
individual at the center, there is no gap but a gradual transition 1 
It has been demonstrated that whenever a phenomenon is dis- 
tributed according to the curve of Gauss, the different degrees in 
which this phenomenon occurs can be explamed by the operation 
of many factors acting independently of each other If you throw a 
dozen dice and record the number of points you obtam at each 
throw, your scores will agree with the probability curve, especially 
if you keep at it for quite a while From this psychologists have 
deduced that the development of human intelligence depends on a 
great number of independent factors Some of these factors are 
organic, either hereditary or acquired — for example, the quality 
and number of the brain cells, the blood supply which reaches them 
Other factors are social or environmental, such as the intellectual 
development of the parents, the training they give their children 
Suppose that a highly developed intelligence should depend on 
only one hereditary factor, on the presence of only one gene Then 
all those who possessed that gene would be very intelligent, those 
who did not possess it would be dull If high intelligence depended 
on the presence of two genes, A and B, there would be four pos- 
sibilities Some individuals would possess A and B, others only A, 
others only B, finally, some neither A nor B Under that hypothesis, 
one individual out of four would be very intelligent, one would be 
dull, and two would be average Continuing in this line, and sup 
posing that the development of intelligence required the presence 
of three genes, A, B and C, we discover that there are now eight 


»»«*« obiwted not without reason that the tests are generally 
TJ* .2 l!eS l £ Cy yie,d a normal distribution However, this 
docs not seem to have been the case with the first Intelligence Tests 
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possible combinations: ABC, AB, BC, AC, A, B, C, and, finally, 
the case in which none of the three is found. Here again there wou 
be one very intelligent and one very dull individual Three wou e 
above average and three under average in intelligence. 

There are, of course, many more than three hereditary factors 
influencing the development of intelligence, and to them must be 
added a host of environmental factors. As the number of factors in- 
creases, the ensuing distnbution of intelligence assumes more an 
more the outline of the curve of Gauss (Fig. 10). 



people: 


above 140 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90-99 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 

below 60 


Genius 
Very superior 
Superior 
Average 

Dull average 
Borderline 
Mentally deficient 


, in population 
1 
2 
8 
16 
23 
23 
16 
8 
2 
1 


below 60 

. , „ reproduced from R S. Woodworth »"d D ° Man,u ‘ ■ 
a This o b, f “TVS?* York. Holt, 1947), p 34 
Psychohs). 3th ™ ,INC 
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The mentally deficient are further subdivided into idiots, im- 
beciles and morons. An idiot is absolutely unable to take care of 
himself; he cannot wash or dress himself or avoid ordinary dangers. 
His speech is restricted to a few unconnected sounds. The I.Q. of 
this group varies between 0 and 25. Imbeciles have an I.Q. which 
varies between 26 and 50. They can take care of their own biological 
needs, they are able to speak, but they cannot learn how to read. 
Only the most intelligent among them are able to perform some 
simple work, under continual supervision. The I.Q. of morons 
ranges from 51 to 70. Morons can hold a very simple, routine job 
in a rural environment. The complex life of big cities is too confus- 
ing for them, and in that milieu they easily drift into delinquency or 
crime. 

Some authors have attributed most incidences of delinquency and 
crime to undeveloped intelligence, but the many investigations 
carried out with delinquents and criminals have not substantiated 
this view. Although some of these individuals are decidedly below 
average in intelligence, quite a number of them possess well- 
developed mental ability. 


The test method has discovered only small differences in the in- 
tellectual development between boys and girls. In general intelligence 
the two sexes show no reliable differences. A slight superiority on 
the part of boys has been demonstrated in mathematics and me- 
chanics, for girls in verbal ability. It is impossible to say whether 
these differences should be explained by hereditary or environmental 
factors. Many psychologists prefer the second hypothesis. It has also 
been demonstrated that around the time of puberty girls develop 
more quickly than boys. 

Children coming from wealthy families and attending private 
schools often have higher results in intelligence tests than children 
from less privileged milieus. This difference must be explained 
mainly in terms of factors in the environment, especially the greater 
intellectual stimulation to which the child is exposed in a more 
prosperous environment. 

It is very difficult, and often impossible, to compare the intelli- 
d,fre ? nt ra “ S ^ intelligence 

different f tvT? 1 ”! ' 30 ^i r ' c:m Bushman is so utterly 

different from thnt of a white American that, even if there were no 
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language barrier or if performance tests were use ^’ n ° 

° ° . .... imvp. heen able to measure 


racial ditterences, as m me unncu ~ — 7 * - 

on the part ot the white race has generally been mdicat . 

this it does not follow that the average white Most 

genitally more intelligent than the average colore m J . 

test results point to the difference in education* i 

the main, if not the only, explanation of 

suggested, for instance, by the fact that the I.Q. s o S 1 ^ 

who have moved from Southern rural districts mto New York City 

increase regularly, the increase being “fart that, although the 
their residence in the city, and also by t colored 

average white recruit had a higher I.Q. t an World 

recruit in the Armed Forces Testing Program of teFirstW ^ 
War, Negroes from Ohio, Illinois, New o . Kentu cky, 

better, on the average, than Whites from p ’ b fact 

Arkansas and Georgia. These findings can e ■ P wbitcs were 

that, in general, the education^ oppormmhes tothe Win ^ 

superior to those available to the Negro , schools 

schools of some Northern states were better than the wJni 

of a few southern states . 3 . stu dving the 

Intelligence tests have been used to S°° _ owt h proceeds 

growth of intelligence. These studies adolescence, after which 
rather quickly during childhood and ear y ^chologists do not 
it slows down and finally stops. Howeve , items used 

admit this conclusion, because thejn c hum *at dm test 
at different age levels are not equ.d.stm, t “ < “^* swer can be 

When does intelhgencertop growing? d by various authors 

given to that question. The _hnnt rs placrf D0 new 

between the ages of 14 and 20. 7‘ S . „ of 20. It only means 

mental acquisitions are P° sslble f '" spontaneous growth 

that such acquisitions are no longer toe eB'ctotspo 
but are the result of persomd reflechon or m^m^ qu «tion has 
Does the I.Q. remain constant throughout life/ ‘ ’ clic al 

more than a theoretical importance; it may *7 .^Tsbt-) car-old 
consequences. If we can measure 0- A- 

,n 

Though!. 35 (1960). PP 
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a correlation of between 0 40 and 0 70 is medium, correlations 
superior to 0 70 are high 

Psychology never discovers a correlation of +1 between two 
mental functions, even when the functions m question are almost 
identical, as, for instance, memorizing dates and memorizing names, 
finding synonyms and finding antonyms, canceling a’s and canceling 
e’s This fact can be explained by the presence of a specific factor 
for each function On the other hand, all mental functions in a sub- 
ject show positive correlations This can be accounted for by the 
presence of the general factor Finally we discover in every subject, 
functions between which the correlations are high, whereas these 
same functions show low correlations with other groups of func- 
tions The simplest way of explaining that fact is to admit that each 
of these groups is influenced not only by the subject’s factor g, but 
also by such group factors as verbal, numerical, mechanical ability 
The factor analysis of intelligence, begun by the British psy- 
chologists, especially Spearman, has been developed and improved 
by American psychologists, especially L L Thurstone These in- 
vestigations have assumed a highly technical character and cannot 
be explained in this book 


Data about the quantitative study of intelligence will be found in 
the textbooks of Experimental Psychology listed on p 161 

ewey, How We Think Dimnet, The Art of Thinking Heymans, 
mfuhrung m die Spezielle Psychologic, pp 53 71. Moore, Cognitive 
^Ztf 08y .. pea f n V m ’ The AblUties of Man and The Nature of 

JMTv and the Prmc, P les °f Cognition Stoddard, The Mean- 
ing of Intelligence. 
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"WILL-POWER AND WILL 

In the preceding chapter we 

tween intellect and intelligence. Alth g ^ are n0 

tions are intimately related, they d not grow, 

degrees in the spiritual intellect, and “See. 
Intelligence grows and individuals d I « J 1q thc wi] ]. As a 

A similar observation can be road ^ ^ sa me in all 

spiritual faculty the will does not gr ’ . f ^ will; we say 

human beings.Yet we speak of 1 others the will 

that some people have a sttong . # we do not gave two 

remains weak throughout life. assets of our higher ap- 
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Success in life depends more on the will than on intelligence 
Great achievements are not possible without a strong will Hence it 
is important to know what is meant by a strong will and what means 
can be used in the development of will-power. 


WHAT IS A STRONG WILL 9 

A strong will is a will which strives constantly towards a self- 
chosen goal under the influence of self-supplied motivation 
This definition of a strong will involves three elements constancy, 
a self-chosen goal and self-supplied motivation 

It is obvious that constancy and perseverance are indispensable 
mgredients of real will-power The true test of will-power is not 
found in the decisions the individual takes or in the eagerness with 
which he sets to work, but in the way he behaves when obstacles 
and other difficulties present themselves in his path These impedi- 
ments may come from without — people or the circumstances of life 
— or from within — weariness, discouragement, the very monotony 
of the task It takes a strong will to overcome all difficulties and 
keep up one’s efforts m spite of them 

Furthermore, real will power supposes a self-chosen goal, a goal 
freely accepted by the person A drug addict may show great con- 
stancy and perseverance m the pursuit of his goal, the enjoyment of 
his morbid pleasure He is ready to sacrifice his health and wealth, 
his reputation, the honor and well being of his family in order to 
indulge his craving All the obstacles which society multiplies 
around him are thrust aside whenever his demon possesses him 
Yet this is not real will power, because the individual has not 
freely chosen his goal, he has submitted to the tyranny of an unruly 
nve, he is the prisoner of a blind passion In his better moments 
he is aware of this degrading servitude and deplores it He would 
like to shake it off, but it is stronger than he 

It ikies not follow that passion and will power are always in con- 
ict assion, which we can describe as a powerful drive deeply 
roote in a person s mind and polarizing all his energies, is a power- 
u a juvant of a strong will if that passion has been wholeheartedly 
cep e y the person, if it is harmoniously integrated with the rest 
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of his personality. Typical of this is an ambitious man w o a 
freely decided to live only for the acquisition of power, or a am 
whose passionate love of God directs all his energies towar s 
service of the Divine Majesty. But wherever passion is not 
nized with the personality, wherever it grows like a cancer a 
expense of the sound elements of that personality, it is mcomp 
with real strength of will. , . _ M ^ c _« 

The other element of our definition, “under the m uen . 

supplied motivation,” is also essential. Quite a num er P P 
who do not possess a strong will nevertheless s v be _ 

towards a self-chosen goal. They persevere in eir e 
cause motivation is continually supplied to them from ™thout,by 
their environment. Take any student who is ge mg 
From the age of six to the age of twenty he may P£ 

pose. He L freely chosen it, he -^^“"“ness, 
meets obstacles of all kinds, especially immediately re- 
monotony, desire for a more interesting or m striving 

warding occupation. Despite all these o s ac e course 
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is supplied mostly from outside, ^ hl , S .Pf^’ is f ^ rebuke, 
whole environment. Quizzes, examrna i , -readily at his work, 
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a muscle which can be strengthened by repeated use Experimental 
psychology has demonstrated that training a power or function m 
one definite task does not automatically result in an over-all 
development of that function The many experiments performed 
on “transfer of training” have clearly shown that there is transfer 
only when methods, attitudes, motives, or principles acquired in 
one field can be applied in the other field Furthermore, where will 
the child find the will-power required for the repeated performance 
of these difficult tasks 7 How will he keep up such a training 
program unless he already possesses the will-power which this pro- 
gram is supposed to develop 7 

There can be no doubt that practice and exercise help to develop 
the will, but only in connection with strong motives, only when and 
inasmuch as they make these motives more personal and cause them 
to become more deeply rooted in the mind Practice without simul- 
taneous development of motive is useless 


Another method which is often recommended for the develop- 
ment of will power is the acquisition of habits This theory claims 
that every habit makes the corresponding action easier to perform 
and produces a need for repetition of that action We have already 
shown that this is true for physiological and psychological habits, 
but that it applies to motor habits, to the skills, only when these 
habits have not yet been perfectly mastered Perfectly mastered 
motor habits make the corresponding action easier to perform, but 
do not impel the subject to repeat that action 
*** °p vo^tary habits may make the action easier to per- 
t k ? themselves the y do not impel us to repeat that action 
f ! equen l acts of P atience have acquired the virtue or the 
t nf ience > ut I shall not look for opportunities of repeating 
P f a . ence e wa y a smoker looks for opportunities to smoke 
or a golf player looks forward to his next game 

anarf WOnder whether a moral habit as such, considered 

other -njrw 1 S m ^ lvatl0Q » makes the action easier to perform In 

without strong 6 moUvanon^Ev 16 ^ 11101 ’' 11 ^ aC£ l uired 

rinnhf* ® ovation Everyday experience confirms our 

life with DewI y marrj ed people generally start their 

* depositions, and they repeat, time and again, 
ss, patience, self-forgetting chanty for each other 
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Repetition should engrave these habits in their nature, so that 
such actions should become easier as the years go by. We know 
that this is not always the case. Let the first flush of love (that is, 
the motivation) wane, and what came easily and as a matter of 
course a few months ago becomes more and more difficult. The 
habit, which should have developed from frequent repetition, seems 
to have grown weaker instead of stronger, because the motivation 
has been allowed to decrease. 

When we speak of moral habits, we too easily forget the im- 
portant observation of St. Thomas, 1 that only intense actions will 
strengthen a habit, not the mere repetition of any kind of action. 
It is not repetition as such, but only the repetition of intense actions, 
which produces a moral habit. And what makes these actions in- 
tense? Not, of course, the habit itself, but only the motives which 
inspire the actions. Hence habit formation is useful for the develop- 
ment of the will only when it is backed by strong motives 

Everyday experience and philosophical reflechon therefore agr 
on this basic truth: the will is a striving faculty and, like any other 
striving faculty, it is set in motion only by some •&**«*% 
A rnodve is precisely such an apprehended pod. Any good, my 
value presented to the wO 1 through tte senses ^ F ^ (q 

set that faculty in motion, will at 1 

influence and to educate the will, we must learn how to use the 

most powerful as is a scale of values. Not all 

There is a scale of monv formation of th e win. We can 

szs KS5 «*'■ “ ■— " 

ts „ --si-a s;: zsst 

or the body as a dcrive from the harmonious develop- 

2. The vital ’ (rength, forceful and harmonious activity, 

ment of the body: heal*. h „ e ^ greatest appeal 

ErJa-cS£-d adolescence. 
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3 The social values, which satisfy the individual as the member 
of a group love of the parents, heterosexual attraction, friendship, 
human society, reputation, power 

4 The spiritual values, which appeal to the spiritual faculties of 
man, to his intellect and will, they can be further subdivided into 
intellectual values (knowledge, discovery, truth), aesthetic values 
(artistic beauty in its many forms), moral values (goodness, honesty, 
justice, generosity) 

5 The religious values, which refer to God and to our life after 
death Some of these presuppose the supernatural virtues of faith, 
hope and charity Others are accessible to unaided human reason 
The former include the fear of hell, the desire of heaven, the love of 
God 

It is with these values, or rather with a combmation of some of 
them, that the educator must operate when he wants to strengthen 
the will of his charges 


WHAT IS REQUIRED FOR EFFICIENT MOTIVES 9 

The values or motives mentioned above will be efficient if they 
fulfill the four following conditions 

1. The motives must be adapted A value may be very noble and 
high, but if it does not appeal to the mind it will remain fruitless In 
general we may say that the higher the motive, the less it will appeal 
to the undeveloped mind of the child Promise him some candy or 
a visit to the movies, and you will get immediate results But appeal 
to his sense of social responsibility, point out to him that the 
progress of the human race demands that he should study his 
lessons, and the results will be disappointing The conclusion seems 
to follow that in the education of young children, we must use only 
the lower values, the sensory values and, to a certain extent, the 
\ital and the social values The higher values are useless m early 
education 

2 The values must be lasting, enduring, permanent This re- 
quirement seems to be incompatible with the former one lower 
\a ues are not lasting They produce immediate results, but they 
me no permanent roots into the mind They ha\e to be presented 
c\cr anew from outside On the other hand, the higher \alucs are 
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permanent and lasting, deeply rooted in man’s intelligence and will. 
Anyone who can develop a real enthusiasm for intellectual, aest e ic 
or moral values will find in them a source of permanent motivation, 
of durable will-power. This leads us to the following rather dis- 
couraging conclusion: the adapted motives are not permanen an 
the permanent motives are not adapted. 

The same difficulty can be presented under another form, which 
may lead us to a solution. The lower values derive their power 
the fact that they are backed by drives and instincts, whereas th 
higher values appeal only to the will. Because t ey are 
drives, the lower motives push; the higher motives ra ■» 
draw only those who have taken hold of them me X* 
Therefore, just as i« is impossible to " 

the child except through the medium of h » . • . R ea j 

to develop his will without using 1115 . encra iiy pre- 
educators have always realized this truth. They g ^ at 
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come Secular education in general uses social moral values or a 
social-moral ideal, 3 such as “becoming a good citizen, or a useful 
member of the community, or a real gentleman ” Such an ideal is 
indeed very comprehensive, and it covers most natural and social 
virtues But it is inadequate in relation to some of the most 
intimate struggles of the individual, the struggle for purity, the 
struggle with apparently meaningless pain One can be an excellent 
citizen and member of the community, and have all the makings 
of a gentleman, and yet have an unclean mind or an inability to 
accept pain and humiliation A person confined to bed for long 
years by a crippling disease does not derive much inspiration 
from such motives 

It seems that only the religious motives cover absolutely all the 
activities of life, as is immediately evident to anyone who under- 
stands their scope and meaning This does not mean that they 
should be used exclusively of the others The best motivation seems 
to derive from a combination of social, moral and intellectual 
values, supported and animated by strong religious motives Any 
young man who is inspired by an intense desire of becoming an out- 
standing Catholic doctor, lawyer or scientist or an accomplished 
Christian gentleman is well on his way to perfect voluntary control 
4 Motives must be conscious, they must constantly be kept 
before the mind We do not derive any strength from motives to 
which we do not advert This requirement is most difficult to realize 
If we try to probe this aspect of efficient motivation, we shall sooner 
or later come up against the essential mystery of the will There 
are some superficial and artificial methods which may be used to 
keep the motives in the focus of consciousness, or at least to bring 
em there on frequent occasions Such are slogans, written reso- 
utions There is the better method of meditative reflection by which 
e motives are, at stated times, renewed before the mind and 
woven into the very fabnc of our hfe 4 


posable* mode* Ulte8rated ^^P of motives often personified in a real or 

me drtT 1 1 k°°k The Education of the Will Jules Payot recommends 
52? ZS *52? *i thC „ beSt method for developing will power A good 
person s will °* “Station can have a powerful influence upon a 

motives USC 11 ma ^ es dearly aware of the great religious- 
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The great differences existing between individuals in regard tc 
will-power seem to derive mainly from the availability, the degree 
of consciousness, of their motives. Most people want to succeed, 
to forge ahead in their careers, to accumulate wealth, power or 
knowledge, to have a happy family life, to improve their personal- 
ities, etc. But only those who want these things badly enough are 
going to get anywhere, because they will make the necessary efforts 
to achieve them. “To want things badly enough,” to want them 
intensely, seems to be the essential condition of success. This is 
precisely the point where great differences exist between indi- 
viduals. Some people are haunted by the desire to succeed, to make 
money, to help others, and so on. They are, in the good sense of 
that word, “ambitious.” Whenever they are inclined to slacken 
their efforts, a powerful motivation, the idea of whatever they want 
to achieve, rises before their mind and gives them no rest until 
they are again hard at work. These are the strong-willed individuals. 
Others want the same things too, but in a theoretical, detached 
way, which allows them to forget their purpose for long stretches of 
time, during which no endeavor is made to reach it. Such people 
are unable to want something badly enough. They may be very 
intelligent, but they are definitely minus habentes in the domain of 
the will. 

The real way, therefore, of developing a strong will is to “want 
it badly enough,” to will it. This seems to lead to a vicious circle. 

In fact it leads to an awareness of the peculiar nature of the will, 
which, like the intellect, is capable of reflecting upon itself, in this 
sense: that as the intellect knows that it knows, the will may will 
to will. 
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Higher tendencies and depth-psychology 

The will is essentially a rational love of that which is good, or 
seems to be good. But many things are or seem to be good for man, 
and therefore his will manifests itself in many different ways. The 
main directions which the striving of the human will may take can 
be called the higher tendencies of man, as opposed to the lower or 
sensory drives which we have studied in a previous chapter. 

Experimental and clinical psychology have not been very success- 
ful in the study of these higher tendencies. True, the Wurzburg 
school of systematic introspection has devoted a certain number of 
investigations to the study of the human will. 1 But the results of 
these studies have not been satisfactory because introspection 
applied to the elusive higher phenomena in man seems to discover 
nothing but the conscious or unconscious philosophical preconcep- 
tions of the scientist who introspects. As a consequence, where a 
spiritually-minded psychologist discovered, through introspection, 
a real consciousness of free choice, his materialistically-minded 
colleague discovered only images accompanied by muscular tensions 
in his chest. 

Depth^ -psychology, that is, the psycholog)' of Freud and all the 
systems directly deriving from it, has emphasized the study of 
human drives and tendencies. But because it started with a strong 
materialistic bias and studied exclusively the abnormal aspects of 
mental life, its findings are svoefuJJy incomplete and give a distorted 
picture of the normal personality. 

, tv,., hue been summarised »n<l critical}? evaluated ia Fr. J. U=J- 
iff nm 3d td (Uirxir. Barth. 1923). 
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Depth-psychology claims that the sex drive and the drive for 
power are the main tendencies in man, and that all higher tenden- 
cies somehow derive from these two fundamental drives 

It is evident that these two drives are very important in human 
life and that many psychological disturbances have their roots in 
them But this does not derive from the fact that they are the only, 
or even the mam human drives, but from the fact that they are the 
most liable to clash with the norms imposed by society and with 
man’s higher tendencies 

1 The sex and the power drives are the ones most liable to clash 
with the norms imposed by society This has always been true, but 
the observation is especially applicable to our time, to modern 
society tom between Christian and pagan influences Most of our 
contemporaries pay lip service to the Christian ideal of morality, 
which emphasizes the control of the sex dnve and of aggressiveness 
In practice, however, the sex dnve is often given free rein, and ruth- 
less competition is the rule rather than the exception Is it surpris- 
ing, then, to find that so many psychic troubles can be traced to this 
ambivalent attitude produced by the cleavage between theory and 
practice, between early education and the realities of adult life? 
And should we not expect that the two drives upon which these 
problems generally center have assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to then real place in the human mind? 2 

2 The sex and the power drives are not only in conflict with 
social norms, they are also frequently m conflict with other drives 
in man Man is both an animal and a spirit — or rather he is, in a 
certain sense, a combination of both As an animal he possesses 
drives whose satisfaction is not always compatible with his spiritual 
drives Unlike the animal, therefore, man is bound to meet psychic 
conflicts within himself When he freely mdulges his animal drives, 
his spiritual tendencies continue to exert their pull in other direc- 
tions If he tries to satisfy these spiritual in clin ations, the animal 
drives will often rebel and produce mental turmoil Complete 
harmony is possible only if his animal drives are subordinated to his 
higher tendencies This is not too difficult to achieve with such 
drives as hunger and thirst, but it is much more difficult where the 

\ Nuttin Psychoanalysis and Personality (Sheed & Ward, 1953}» 
PP 166 167 
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sex drive and the power drive are concerned, and this explains why 
these drives may take on such ominous dimensions in his mental 
life. 


man’s higher tendencies 

The human will is a universal appetite for the good as possessed 
by an individual being. 

Inasmuch as it is a universal appetite for the good, it strives 
necessarily, albeit unconsciously, towards the perfect good, which 
is God. Therefore man’s deepest unconscious tendency goes out 
towards God. 

Inasmuch as it is an appetite possessed by an individual being, 
the will strives necessarily and consciously towards the possession 
of what this individual considers to be his supreme good, towards 
happiness. Man’s deepest conscious tendency is the tendency 
towards happiness. 

Here lies the root of a fundamental conflict in human life. Man’s 
conscious willing should coincide with his deeper, unconscious 
striving. It should, but it does not necessarily coincide, for the will 
is free. Man may freely decide that his happiness does not lie in 
the knowledge and the loving possession of God, but in some 
created good, such as duty, social progress, wealth, power, pleasure. 

Happiness is the realization of all man’s desires, and implies 
perfect self-realization. Therefore we may also state that man’s 
deepest conscious tendency is the tendency towards self-realiza- 
tion. If man considers himself as what he really and basically is, 
a creature, his craving towards self-realization will ultimately be 
a craving for God. If he overlooks or ignores the fact that he is a 
creature, his fundamental conscious tendency towards self-realiza- 
tion will assume the form of a drive towards the possession of 
some created good . 

In both cases man wants to realize himself as a being endowed 
with an intellect and a will, as a being who knows and loves. As a 
being who knows, man wants knowledge and truth. He wants to 
know not only his environment and its biological resources (this 
need exists also in animals), but also the meaning of life and 
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reality (philosophy), the nature and functioning of the material 
universe (the sciences) This need is developed to a greater or 
lesser extent in different individuals, but it is always present to 
some extent Nobody wants to be led into error by others, or takes 
pride in consciously bemg wrong, although quite a number of 
people occasionally find it useful to deceive themselves 

As a being who loves man wants to possess not only himself but 
also other creatures This desire for the possession of other crea- 
tures may assume three fundamental forms 

1 Some people want to possess or to use other creatures merely 
as a means for their own self realization, without any regard for the 
nature or the rights of these others Such people consider them- 
selves the center of the universe They have excluded God from 
their thought and from their love, and everybody and every thing 
must serve them and help them reach their own happiness This is 
the picture of the completely egotistic individual 

2 Some people want to possess and use other creatures with due 
respect for their nature and their rights They use some creatures 
merely as means (minerals, plants), others as means but with cer- 
tain restrictions, imposed by their higher ontological perfection 
(animals), others never merely as means, but as associates, models, 
companions, fnends — in short, as fellow men Here possession is 
of a higher kind, and takes the form of knowledge, reverence, ad- 
miration sympathy and love No explicit reference is made to the 
final end for which these creatures exist, to God The absolute for 
which such people live is duty, or the progress of mankind, or 
social justice Their ideal is a moral ideal 

3 Others want to possess and use other creatures with due con- 
sideration for their nature and rights and refer them explicitly to 
God Theirs is a religious ideal, which includes and transcends the 
moral ideal descnbcd m2 3 

Here again we meet a source of conflict in human life Very few 
individuals belong entirely to any one of the three groups outlined 
above Every human being is strongly impelled towards egoism, 
and will at least occasionally yield to it On the other hand, most 
persons arc attracted, however faintly, by the moral or the religious 
ideal Even those who have definitely opted for ruthless egoism 

•Compare with !he three ilagn of Kierkegaard in Stages on Life* I Yej 
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will generally clothe their designs in the garb of morality, thus 
paying an involuntary tribute to the moral ideal. 

Another higher tendency which man possesses because he is a 
spirit in matter is the striving towards beauty, both the enjoyment 
and the creation of beauty. Part of this striving derives from the sex 
drive and appears to some extent in animals. But above this bio- 
logical drive towards beauty there is a spiritual craving for the 
enjoyment and the creation of esthetically satisfying objects. That 
this drive is deeply ingrained in man may be demonstrated by the 
fact that every human culture shows some artistic production, and 
that very few human beings are absolutely indifferent to every 
form of beauty. However, this drive is strongly influenced by the 
environment, and it remains very rudimentary in many individuals. 

Summarizing, we may say: 

Man wants happiness because he possesses a will. But his desire 
for happiness is vague and, on the conscious level, not specified. 
He himself must specify it, staking his all on himself or on some 
Absolute distinct from himself. This Absolute may be God con- 
sciously intended, or God unconsciously intended under the guise 
of duty, the progress of mankind, social justice. God, on the other 
hand, may be explicitly rejected as the Absolute, and the will may 
strive towards an egoistic form of happiness based on the posses- 
sion of some creature. Man’s craving for happiness includes a de- 
sire for knowledge and truth, a desire for loving possession of other 
beings and a desire for beauty. 

Shall we say that there is a religious drive in man? We can admit 
the existence of such a drive if we take the word religious in a very 
wide and rather vague sense. The striving towards truth and happi- 
ness is objectively a striving towards God, and it is not surprising 
that in most cases it is subjectively, although vaguely, felt as such — 
that is, as a religious tendency. We must remember, however, that, 
like all other conscious drives, this one depends greatly on the 
influence of the environment, that it may remain at a very rudi- 
mentary stage of development, that it may be hampered or in- 
hibited by other drives and even consciously counteracted by the 
will. The fact that all human races and cultures show some kind 
of religious consciousness is a strong argument for the existence 
of an inborn religious drive in man. 
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man’s intermediate drives 

We call intermediate those drives in man which contain both 
intellectual and sensory components. Because they contain sensory 
components we find them in animals also; but because in man they 
are taken over and animated by the will they present in him a 
radically different aspect. 

We have mentioned these drives on p. 156, as “propensities 
showing no clear organic rhythm,” that is, as drives which are not 
physiological but strictly psychological. We should mention them 
here again and study the way in which they manifest themselves in 
man, when taken over and animated by the intellect and the will. 
But treating all these drives in that way would be beyond the 
scope of this book, and we shall therefore consider only one ex- 
ample, the social drive. 

The social drive is present in many animals, especially in the 
higher vertebrates. It is manifested in animals by the fact that they 
seek the company of their fellows, they “assume by primitive sym- 
pathy the feelings of the group . . . evoke emotional responses from 
others” 4 and imitate them. 

Man is the most social of all vertebrates. His social drive is im- 
plied in the need for the possession of others, mentioned above. It 
is not simply assumed by the will, as is the case with the hunger 
or the sex drive. In man the spiritual need for contact with others 
combines harmoniously with the sensory need for “belonging to 
the group” and produces together with it one of the deepest crav- 
ings of human nature. 

Man needs the company, protection, help, example, admiration 
an ove o is fellow men. During his long childhood and youth 
c nee s continual care, protection and love. He cannot reach the 
e\c opment of his capabilities without a protracted education, 
unng . e irst years of his life, he remains for the most part at 
c receiving en of these social relations. But gradually another 
nee ma urcs which makes him desire to influence, to help and 
ins rue o ers, to be accepted, esteemed, admired and honored by 
*R. D. Catiell, Personality, p. i8i # 
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them. He needs to communicate to them not only his emotions 
but also his ideas and his intentions. Complete self-realization is 
impossible without a loving donation of one’s self to others. Soli- 
tary confinement is one of the most terrible punishments which can 
be meted out to a human being. The feeling of being rejected, of 
being useless and of no importance, produces acute mental suffer- 
ing. Even the hermit living alone in his cave cannot, without doing 
violence to his own mental and spiritual development, entirely for- 
get that he belongs to the human family. He has given up the 
bodily presence of his fellow men only in order to influence them 
spiritually. 

All the other psychological propensities mentioned on p. 156 
are, in the same way, “sublimated” through combination with 
man’s spiritual tendencies. Thus animal curiosity blends with the 
need for truth and manifests itself in man’s unending quest for 
knowledge. 

Even the drives which have clearly physiological roots, such as 
the hunger and the sex drive, are considerably transformed through 
their assumption under the will. Man needs food, just like t e 
animals. But he has learned to need certain kinds of food, pre- 
pared in a certain way, presented in a manner which suits his taste, 
enjoyed with a certain ritual in the company of others of his kind. 
His hunger drive, although it may occasionally show itself in grub- 
bing or hunting, manifests itself more frequently in agriculture, 
industry, business and the huge economic system of modem so- 
ciety. Equally remarkable are the great differences existing between 
animal mating and the complexifies of human courtship and mar- 
riage. 


Note: 

At the end of this empirical study of man's rational life 
sho A uld*L to point ou, that we hJe totally neglected 1 one t mt- 
portant sector of that life: man's higher feelings h,s «ntimcn 
for instance, the sentiment of anxiety, of duty of 
, on :<■ timnlv the ercat difficulty of such a study. Ncithwr expen 
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method. Cfr. the works of Dietrich von Hildebrand, also S. Stras- 
ser, Das Gemiit. For a shorter study, P. Lersch, Aufbau der Per- 
son, 6th ed., pp. 180-260. 


READINGS 

J. Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality, pp. 159-256. 


SECTION II 


Philosophical Study of 
Man’s Rational Life 



15 


The Human Intellect 


The position and value of a philosophical system depend pri- 
marily on its conception of the human intellect. In order to gain a 
better understanding of our own conception, it is useful to compare 
it with some other systems. Such a comparison will help us to see 
where we stand in philosophy and will show that the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic system tends to take the middle road between the un- 
tenable positions at either extreme. 1 


THE POSITION OF OUR SYSTEM 

From the point of view of knowledge, we can divide the systems 
into five main groups: 

1. The first group rejects the value of knowledge in general. We 
know nothing, none of our faculties gives us certain knowledge of 
reality. This is scepticism, a system professed by the Greek 
sceptics of the fifth and the third centuries before Christ. This 
system cannot be either set forth or defended without internal con- 
tradiction, as Aristotle demonstrated. It has no adherents among 
modern philosophers. 

2. The second group holds that only the senses give us certain 
knowledge. In fact, we have only sense knowledge; that which is 
called intelligence is only a higher sense, or the sum-total of the 
senses. This doctrine, variously called sessism, empiricism, posi- 
tivism, leads to materialism. The system existed in Antiquity, 

1 This review of the systems most be very brief, and is therefore neces- 
sarily oversimplified. It cannot point out the many good features in these 
philosophies. The reader is referred to any good history of philosophy. 
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but it was presented in its purest form by the British Empiricists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially David Hume. 
In some form or other it prevails in many American philosophical 
circles, and it constitutes the unconscious philosophy of many 
scientists. 

3. At the opposite extreme is a third group of philosophers who 
maintain that only the intellect gives us knowledge of reality. They 
either overlook sense knowledge or fail to distinguish it from intel- 
lectual knowledge. This system is called idealism, and it leads to 
Idealistic pantheism. It was presented in its purest form by the 
great German Idealists of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, especially Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 

4. A fourth group admits the existence of both sense and intel- 
lectual knowledge, makes a distinction between the senses and the 
intellect and affirms that both participate in human knowledge. But 
it fails to make a satisfactory synthesis of both. This error seems 
to be very natural to the human mind, and it has been presented in 
many forms. 

a. According to Plato (427-347 B.C.) our soul existed before 
we were bom into this world. In its pre-natal dwelling place the 
Ideas subsisted in a pure form, not embedded in material things. 
In that heaven of Ideas, the soul contemplated not trees or 
horses or men but the Idea of Tree, Horse or Man. Now con- 
fined in the body as in a prison, the soul has lost this contem- 
plation of pure Ideas. But when physical impressions from 
individual trees, or horses or men impinge on our senses, our 
soul “remembers” the ideas corresponding to them, which it 
contemplated in its former state. Therefore our sense knowledge 
is real; however, it is not a cause but only an occasion of our 
intellectual knowledge. 

b. Although he did not admit the pre-existence of the soul, 
Descartes (1596-1650) professed a somewhat similar doctrine. 
One of the central tenets of his system is that soul and body are 
both complete substances. He rejected the traditional explana- 
tion of body and soul as complementary principles, of matter 
and form constituting together one complete substance. As a 
consequence he had great difficulty in explaining such elemen- 
tary facts as that, when our senses are impressed by a physical 
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object, we conceive the idea of that object in our minds, or that, 
when our will wants us to move a part of our body, the body 
executes that movement At some point in his system he ac- 
knowledged the interaction between soul and body and asserted 
that it had its seat in the pineal gland, but then again, im- 
pressed by the impossibility of a material substance influencing 
a spiritual substance, he denied all interaction This forced him 
into the position of denying that our ideas come from the senses 
and asserting that they are inborn in the mind The unsolved 
problem of the interaction between body and soul has plagued 
Descartes’ successors, who have presented the strangest theories 
m their attempts to solve it 

c A first attempt was made by Malebranche who taught the 
system of Occasionalism Like Descartes he considered body 
and soul to be two complete substances and rejected the possi- 
bility of any direct interaction between them How then did he 
explatn the obvious fact that, when our eye sees a tree, our mind 
conceives the idea of a tree? By saying that the sense percep- 
tion of the tree was an occasion for God to put into our mind 
the corresponding idea — 1 e , when our body is influenced by 
a material object, our mind is simultaneously endowed by God 
with the idea of that object 

d Even to Malebrancbe’s followers Occasionalism seemed 
artificial and improbable, and therefore another follower of Dcs 
cartes, Leibniz, starting from the same principles (body and 
soul complete substances, no interaction possible between them), 
devised the doctrine of “pre established harmony " God docs 
not intervene every time I have a sensation He has pre-estab- 
lished a perfect harmony between the senes of my sensations 
and the senes of my ideas, so that every time I bare a sensation, 
the corresponding idea anses in my mind, thus the sensation has 
no influence on the formation of the idea He u<ed the com 
panson of two clocks which mark the same time, neither having 
any influence upon the other They have been made in such a 
way as to mark time in perfect harmony If we wanted a modem 
example, wc could say that whenever Donald Duel opens his 
mouth we hear him speak, although the movements of h« mouth 
have not the slightest influence on ihe sounds we hear Between 
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the film and the sound-track there is a pre-established harmony. 

e. For Leibniz the two series of events, one physical, the 
other psychic, had been freely synchronized by God. For Spinoza 
they are necessary emanations of God. Spinoza’s system is one 
of realistic pantheism. Everything which exists is a necessary 
attribute or mode of God. According to Spinoza, God may be 
compared with a gigantic tree with many branches which grow 
out of it of absolute necessity. We know only two of these 
branches, the branch consisting of the physical events and that 
which consists of the psychic events. They are perfectly parallel 
in their development, so that to each event in the physical branch 
corresponds an event in the psychic branch. Our sensations are 
physical events, our ideas are psychic events. Therefore, to every 
one of our sensations corresponds an idea, although the sensa- 
tions have no influence upon the formation of the ideas. 

All these philosophers reasoned logically from their premises. 
Yet their systems are untenable, especially the most logical and 
coherent of these systems, the doctrine of Spinoza. He was led 
to affirm that God possesses spatial extension because he de- 
duced inexorably all the consequences deriving from his own 
and Descartes’ starting point: body and soul are two complete 
substances; the senses and the intellect do not really co-operate. 
Since the consequences are false, the starting point must be false. 
The errors contained in the system of Spinoza are among the 
best arguments for our conception of the intimate collaboration 
of sense and intellect in the formation of our ideas, and therefore 
also of the substantial unity of man. 

5. A fifth group of philosophers admits that the senses and the 
intellect collaborate in the formation of our ideas, and that without 
the co-operation of both we can have no intellectual knowledge, 
a. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was one of the first modern 
non-Scholastic philosophers who rejected the fundamental as- 
sumptions of Cartesianism and Empiricism. At first he had been 
indirectly influenced by Descartes, but he soon discovered that 
Cartesianism could not be held. The influence of the British 
Empiricists made him lean for a while towards Empiricism, but 
it did not take him long to uncover its weaknesses. By dint of 
much labor he finally rediscovered the middle position which 
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had been held by Aristotle and Aquinas, and he claimed that 
both sense and intellect are the necessary sources of all human 
knowledge But he did not rediscover the traditional position 
completely and was thus led into some serious errors which 
have had a very great influence on the whole of modern phi- 
losophy 

Kant was right when he affirmed that the senses and the in- 
tellect co-operate in every human thought, but he was wrong 
when he maintained that intellectual knowledge does not reach 
beyond the domain of the senses For him the function of the 
intellect is to arrange and unify the data of the senses by im 
printing its own subjective categones on them It follows t at 
we can know only sensible, material beings, and that w atever 
is not material is beyond the range of our knowledge an can 
not know such realities as God, the soul, liberty Here ties 
Kant’s fateful error He did not understand that, although al 
our knowledge starts with the senses and is accompani y 

sense knowledge, our intellect can reach further an e t s 

He did not realize that we can “mean” more than we can rep- 
sent” Kant rediscovered an important part of the peat An 
telean Thomistic synthesis and enriched it with many interesting 
developments which we gratefully accept But he W 
discover the whole synthesis, he underestimated the red power 
of the human intellect and rejected all metaphysic^ knowl^ge 
as illusory He did not deny the existence of God or of the soul, 
but he claimed that our intellect as such our theoretical 
tellect, could not reach them Such a system is known 

AG b°Henc S e M there are good reasons for maintaining the age-old 
discovered by Anstotle (384-322 b c ), strength 
synthesis, first d A ^ mas (12 25-1274) Body and soul 

ened and ^Xlances. constitutmg together not a union but 
are incomplete substan , * ^ our knowledge But 

the mteUect does more^ ^ mmatenal rcah „es In the 

following pages we shall study how tins .s poss.ble 
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IMMATERIALITY OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 

Our intellect is immaterial: this means, it is not intrinsically 
dependent upon matter. The brain is that portion of matter which 
has the closest relation to the operations of our intellect. We 
claim, therefore, that our intellect is not intrinsically dependent 
on our brain, that our brain is not a cause of the operations of our 
intellect, that it does not think. 

Since we cannot study our intellect directly, we must turn to 
its operations and show that they are immaterial. For, as a being 
is, so it acts. If the operations of our intellect are immaterial, their 
cause, our intellect, must likewise be immaterial. 

We shall consider three operations of the intellect: ideas, judg- 
ments and reflection. 

Every philosopher admits that our intellect is not material in the 
way a stone is material: if cannot be seen or touched or photo- 
graphed like a stone. It is not material in the strict sense; that 
needs no demonstration. But many philosophers claim that there 
is no difference between the immateriality of our intellect and that 
of our senses. We claim that our intellect is immaterial in a higher 
way; that, unhke the senses, it is intrinsically independent of 
matter. 

Therefore we must compare the operations of our intellect with 
those of our senses, both external and internal, and show that there 
is a radical difference between them, which involves a radical dif- 
ference in the nature of the faculties. 


COMPARISON OF SENSATIONS OR IMAGES 
WITH IDEAS 

. Sensations are always of single objects or single groups of ob- 
jects. I see this cat, I hear this plane, I touch this table, I see this 
crowd, I hear this squadron flying overhead. 

Images likewise always refer to a single object or group of 
objects. I cannot imagine a tree which is at the same time a poplar 
an a ire , big and small, with leaves and without leaves. The 
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clearer my image is, the better I realize that it applies only to one 
individual object or group of objects. 

My ideas, on the other hand, are universal. They apply to each 
and every individual of a species. The idea which I have of a tree 
applies to all trees, poplars and birches, big and small, with or 
without leaves, present, past and future, real and possible, ot 
only are my ideas universal, I am also aware of their universality. 

I even possess a few ideas which apply to absolutely every rea - 
ity. Such are the ideas of “being,” “something.” They can be used 
for whatever exists or is possible, and I am aware of this fact. 

Hence there is an essential difference between sensations and 

images, on one hand, and ideas, on the other hand. ere mus 

a corresponding difference between the senses and the intellect. 
The root of that difference is in the materiality of my senses as 
opposed to the immateriality of my intellect. W eievcr r ** 

matter (prime matter or second matter), or intrinsic 
on matter, there is quantity, therefore spatiality and P . 

An object which is in space and time is necessarily mdividu^ 
singular, concrete. It follows that where there is generahty 
venality and abstractness, where there is no locahzat.on in spa e 
and time, there can be no intrinsic dependence 
fore my ideas are not intrinsically dependent on matter and my 
intellect, which produces them, is strictly immaterial. 


COMPAB1SON OF SENSATIONS AND IMACES 
WITH JUDGMENTS 

„ .■ -nH imattes are always of contingent objects or ac- 

Sensations and images J or imag ,ne 

.ions. That meat* to ^ „ ot „ ist . A „d 

P^e or imagjne happen, bn. do no. happen 

nC Onto y otor hand, in all judgments tore is tan 

ins. the scope ° f “S' ' 
materiality. 
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sity Even a judgment referring to a contingent event contains 
a core of absolute necessity 

It is raining That is a contingent, not a necessary fact I may 
perceive it or imagine it, it remains perfectly contingent When, 
however, I pronounce the judgment, “It is raining,” this judgment, 
although referring to a contingent event, contains a core of neces- 
sity If it is raining, it is raining, it cannot not be raining It is 
absolutely impossible that at the same moment and at the same 
place it should be raining and not raining 8 We have here a hypo- 
thetical necessity Hypothetical If it is raining Necessity It is 
necessarily raming That necessity is absent from all my images and 
perceptions and present in every one of my judgments 

But the necessity m our judgments appears more clearly in 
certain kinds of judgments, especially m all mathematical and 
metaphysical judgments Two plus two makes four Every effect 
has a cause Whatever is, is A bemg cannot exist and not exist at 
the same time These judgments are absolutely necessary, uni- 
versally and eternally true By means of such judgments we dictate, 
in a certain sense, our law to reality I do not know what exists 
or happens on the other side of the moon But I know that if 
there are two moon craters and two others besides, there are neces- 
sarily four craters, and it is absolutely certain that these craters 
have a cause 

Therefore we have discovered one more essential difference be- 
tween the operations of the senses and imagination and some oper 
ation of the intellect, which implies a corresponding difference 
between these faculties That difference is rooted in the materiality 
o sensation and imagination, as opposed to the immateriality of 
the judgment Potency, and especially its lowest form, prime mat 
ter, is the radical principle of contingency and mutability Wherever 
we find necessity in the sense of eternal, immutable existence , 4 we 
know that there can be no intrinsic dependence on matter There 


much Xy 6 embody tta ,UdgmentS ■» “ as 

distmzimhed flSV' B i 1Se et ernal immutable existence is to be carefully 
SSKJSSS ‘ n ** sense of determinism Hie former is a 

an imperfection fnima f* ** ! oun ? m lts highest form in God The latter is 
bmd of necessity material beings We are speaking here of the first 
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fore the judgments produced by my intellect are not intrinsically 
dependent on matter, and my intellect itself is strictly immaterial . 5 


COMPARISON OF THE IMPERFECT REFLECTION 
OF THE SENSES WITH THE PERFECT 
REFLECTION OF THE INTELLECT 

One of the most remarkable properties of my intellect is its 
power of reflecting perfectly on its own activity. I th a 
think, I am aware of being aware, I am conscious of being con- 
scious. The intellect not only performs an activity, ut it ow 
that activity while it is going on. 

The senses possess no perfect self-reflection, y eye , 
it does not see that it sees. My imagination imagines, u 
not imagine its own imagining.' The senses act, u y 
reflect upon their own activity. It is true that the anim 
that it sees or hears. But wc have already shown that ^ 
be explained through the central sense. No external sen e is aware 
of its own activity; the central sense is not aware of itt : ae 

tivity; but the central sense is aware of the activity of the external 
senses. This is called imperfect self-reflection. whereas 

Since the intellect is capable of perfect ^-refl'ehon^whereas 
none of the senses is, there is an essential d f eren “ 
senses and the intellect. This difference is biBed ^ 
teriality of the senses, as opposed to the imma f “ 
lect Perfect self-reflection means self-consciousness, a very mgn 

itself. Matter involves spat.al.ty, and m a spatial being every P 

■It should be noted amin Jh».mir mS'jS 

Intellect, are t and scope extends to something * h,ch JjJ[ y J£ 

change. But their ctm ncct3Sa ry. eternally and immutably tmc. Tha 

in the sense of * 9U * ‘ 
but of the intellect. 
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is outside every other part, and cannot coincide with any other 
part without destroying itself 

We may again conclude that our intellect is intrinsically inde- 
pendent of matter, is strictly immaterial 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE FOREGOINC TROOFS 


Objection 1 The fact that our ideas are universal is not a proof 
of their immateriality There are many universal relations and 
tendencies which are not immaterial A cat has a universal tend- 
ency to kill mice It is not just looking for this or that individual 
mouse, but just for mice, for any mouse Our eye has a universal 
power of seeing colored objects, any colored object A hammer 
is a universal tool for driving nails into boards, any nail into any 
board All these are universal tendencies or relations without any 
immaterial element 


Answer The universality of these tendencies, powers or rela- 
tions is purely potential until it is actualized by and in some intel- 
lect The cat has a universal tendency to kill mice, but is not aware 
of it and kills only this or that individual mouse The same re- 
mark applies to the eye and to the hammer The universality exists 
only m an actual or possible intellect Therefore the objection 
confirms our position But it suggests that we should say more 
precisely that “universal known as such” are a proof of im- 
materiality 

Objection 2 There are universal images, concrete and individual 
representations having a universal meaning For instance, the 
poster featuring the typical U S Marine, the ptcture of the typical 
Yankee farmer, the cartoon of the typical professor These are 
ma ena o jects, standing for all the representatives of a class, and 
therefore truly universal 


Answer In reality these pictures represent a whole class for us 
ecause we ave an idea of that class The picture evokes that idea 
m us, an it is only through that idea that it has this universal 
power of representation If we had no idea of the US Marine, 
•P- er WO j ^ re P resent only the individual who modeled for it 
jection Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 
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abstracting their ideas, they best can tell for myself, I find 
I have a faculty of imagining or representing to myse e 1 
of those particular things I have perceived, and of various y co 
pounding and dividing them whatever hand or eye r 

it must have some particular shape and colour Li ewise 
of man that I frame to myself, must be either of aw ®» 
black, or a tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a , 
middle sized man ” T . .. 

Answer The answer to that objection is contained in the objec 
non itself, m the words which have been Ah DB>d Whatever 

hand or eye” and “man” does not represent a han o y ^ 
in particular, but just any hand, eye or man B erk^. ^ affirms 
imagining and “conceiving He is quite g vvrons 

that we Just always unagine a definite 

when he demes that we can conceive “ 1 , vcry 0 ne of 

The confusion may be explained by the fact that every 

our ideas is accompanied by an image however they 

Objection 4 “Abstract ideas are 
may become general in their representation ® j t , n our 

.. only that of a particular object, tho’ the application of 
reasoning be the same, as if it were k j y » s objection It 

Answer This rs anothe, :way of ^ ^ B ut 

is true that the image m “ unm J, H „me admits only 
the corresponding idea or c y . . a nnlv it as if it 

that it is universal m Cs ToSar objects 

were universal He e^nsdia. b*** ^ ^ evokes ^ 
we apply the same name hav e d „ and pves 

idea of one of the ” “ ore uid.viduals of that hind 

rise to a tendency to ev0 th / EC ncraI idea, as we often do, for 
But how then ^ a f or pos5lb Ie, ,o which .1 applies? 

the totality of the mdi these individuals? 

Do we then have to „ We abndge that work by a 

Of course not, say_ rcca]] a certain num ber of individuals, 
partial consideration ^ Iimits ot ap pl, ca bihty of the P' 

just enough to make (0ur 

. G Bertel. * / °< ^ ’ 

italics ) _ „/ Human Mature (1888), p 20 

» D Hume Treatise v, 
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name, and for the rest we trust the evocative tendency itself “How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that we form the idea of individuals, 
that we seldom or never exhaust these individuals, and that those 
which remain, are only represented by means of that habit, by 
which we recall them whenever any present occasion requires it 
Thus Hume admits a “habit by which we recall them whenever 
any present occasion requires it” This habit, this awareness of 
being able to evoke any and all individuals of a certain class, is 
precisely what the universal idea is Hence we may say that Hume, 
like Berkeley, admits that universal ideas exist, although he does 
not call them by that name 

Ob]ection 5 Against the argument taken from necessary judg- 
ments, the following objection is raised by the Logical Positivists 
The truths of metaphysics are either tautologies or they are mean- 
ingless In neither case do they tell us anything about reality, nor 
can they be used as a demonstration of the immateriality of the 
intellect 

Since Logical Positivism is held by many philosophers in the 
English speaking countries, we must devote some attention to it 10 

The statements of what you call metaphysics, say the Logical 
Positivists, are either analytic or synthetic If they are analytic, 
they are mere tautologies Their validity depends on the definition 
of the terms, they tell us nothing about reality, but only about the 
meanmg we attribute to certain words Examples of such tautolo- 
gies are the principle of identity (Whatever is, is) and the principle 
of contradiction (It is impossible for a being to exist and not to 
exist at the same tune) 11 

If the principles are synthetic, such as the principle of causality 
(Whatever is not self existent depends in its existence on the Self- 
Existent being), they are meaningless, cont ain m p words but con- 
veying no sense 

Answer 

1 The objection claims that a principle such as “Whatever is. 


22 Cfr Marshal PDM, n pp 212 ff 

ConZ^r ° £ L0S,Cal P ° SIU ™” F SI ’ 

■ o " aSOn . W ^y these propositions cannot be confuted m experience 

simnlv rSUt no * make a “V assertion about the empirical world, but 
A J Av«>r i ° Ur de l5 rm J natiOQ to use symbols in a certain fashion’ 
Ayer, Language Truth and Logic (Dover Publication 1946) p 31 
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is” tells us nothing about reality, that it refers only to ^ n0( 

using words. When we say that a house is a ouse > ' m j n j j 
exclude the possibility that the house in reahty, ou s 
should not be a house. The house might be a true. Only we are 
not supposed to talk that way, because to say that a 
a honse P that a house is a tree, would «***« 
Why does such a way of speaking vio a nl ; es 0 f 

Is it not because the rules of language are a Could they be 
reality, of being? Are these rules purely „ y 

changed by some universal convenho of identity , both 

some such convention, we gave up th p P N body W0 uld 
thought and speech would become ^possible. 
know what you meant when you spoke This is not a 

could just as well be a tree, a cat or an ^ j( 
mere convention, it is the most fun a house, I do not 

is true that when I say of a house t a 1 of t h a t house the 
announce anything new or startling, ye concerning it, 

thing which Is of the greatest possible £££*£, « can be 
namely the fact that it is a house. No statemen 
more fundamental . 12 . , . , f rom their failure 

The error of the Logical Positives „ ut is 

to realize that the principle of “Jent^y ,J C As a rule of 

also As a rule of language it ia analytic ^ wWch j. 


_ realize that the principle of itentity ' * As a of 

also synthetic. As a rule o fonn it means: that which is 

thought it is synthetic, to > is - m itse if is identical with being 
real is intelligible. Or: o 5 

as it is in the intellect. . , reta tion of the principle. But 

Logical Positivist^ '“^STbecause it implies M 
such a denial mvolv __ nie Logical Positivist asserts: it is 
thing that is denied . . ^ itself i s identical with being as it is ^ 
true that being as it ; ; not just in his mind, 

inteUect, he is claiming to ‘ S 0 ^ dentil y, which he 
reality. He is ""d^ng as^l is in « “ 
tween being as it Jn 0(her words , he 15 c '°® K * as j, is 

an objective slat aJ it is - m itself is identical wrth » 1 J. as a 

this instance, real .y fore using the principle of id 

in his intellect. H= -s u> An lIttro . 

discussion on this Ionic in John liosp. 

'’Scc an inlercsn E_, pp . ,35.137. 
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synthetic principle in the very act by means of which he denies 
its synthetic nature 

2 If we ask the Logical Positivist why he asserts that a statement 
such as ‘ Whatever is not self-existent depends on the Self-Existent 
Being” is meaningless, he answers that “a statement is meaningful 
if, and only if, it is either analytic or empirically verifiable ” Since 
the principle of causality, as it is expressed above, is neither 
analytic nor empirically verifiable — 1 e , verifiable directly or in- 
directly through sense experience — it follows, according to the 
Logical Positivist, that it is meaningless 

Hence the value of his objection depends on the truth of the 
assertion that “a statement is meaningful if, and only if, it is either 
analytic or empirically verifiable” Logical Positivism does not 
demonstrate this statement on which its whole position is based 
And the fact is that it cannot be demonstrated, because it contains 
its own refutation For the statement itself is obviously neither 
analytic nor empirically verifiable, hence, in terms of Logical 
Positivism, it is meamngless 

Of course, the statement could be postulated as an axiom (Let 
us agree that ), or it could be affirmed with the necessary 
exception All statements which are neither analytic nor empiri- 
cally verifiable are meamngless, except this present statement ” 
But the dogmatism of such a position would be so obvious that we 
may be excused from giving our attention to it 

What we have been saying does not imply that the statements 
of metaphysics are not verifiable at all It is true that they are not 
empirically verifiable if by empirically we mean through sense 
exnertenrp. ° 


But they can be verified by transcendental experience— that is, 
7 ® experience of our own thinking Our thmking is a fact, al- 

oug i cannot be observed by sense experience It is a fact of 
which we are absolutely certain, since we can only deny it by means 
o e t m 'ing process itself But it can be shown that the basic 
P™ C ;P es ° meta physics are implied in our every act of thought, 
^ are ex phcitly or implicitly affirmed in every one of our 
himself l ° nS ’ S ° l ^ at w ^ enever anybody denies them he contradicts 


We have shown that these 


principles apply to reality Hence we 
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are in possession of some absolutely certain, immutable knowledge 
about the whole of reality Our point is that knowledge o t s 
cannot be “caused” by a material brain, hence that our in e 
an immaterial faculty . . _ rnr .f 

Objection 6 The so called necessary principles are n0 p 
of the immateriality of the intellect Their necessity is en 
frequent association because in our experience we a 
seen A followed by B, we affirm that B follows necessa 
A (lightning-thunder cause effect) But the aws f ac ultv 

operate on the sense level, they do not imply an immaterial faculty 
This is one more objection presented by Home ^ ^ could 
Answer Hume’s explanation of the n y -although 

perhaps be defended with reference to P h 3f cal ’ , t0 
even there it does not seem sufficient But tt does not apply to the 

laws and prmciples of geometry, mat ^™ a f geometry and 
We shall not, however, insist here on the > « 1 “ modem 
mathemabcs, although it is a very good , e mere 

philosophers hold that the statements of these sctenc 

‘Tkfus give immediate consideration 

affirmations W= call them metaphysical, above 

consider them merely logical, P n ”“P j on]y because it is, 
that the pnnciple of identity « , * y5ics The same thing apphes 
more fundamentally, a law of metaphysics 

to the other metaphysical prmapes these principles 

Everybody admits e ^ ud e has ten explained « many different 
But the basis of this cert ^ explanations will allow us to 

ways Briefly ^" e J"f d 'twn from the necessary judgments of 
strengthen the argumen 

our mtellect , _, M _ hvs ,cs are actually inborn in our 

1 The first prmciples of metaphysics ^n ^ ^ n0 3C tual(y 

intellect We do not norep * ^ ^ „ ha ve no Imoiiledgc ndh- 
inborn principles in 

out sense experience . experience and induction, ‘ c 

2 These pn^gf " s %iat ansner r » » 

the laws d.^credb y nmTr lead to absolute certitude 

sufficient Inductm “ controlled observation is required 
a vast amount of st j 
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physical laws are firmly established. Finally, these laws apply only 
for those conditions in which they have been ascertained. In a 
different kind of universe these laws might not apply. On the other 
hand, the metaphysical principles are absolutely certain, are im- 
mediately evident, apply to all reality, even to merely possible 
reality. 

That last statement might be questioned. Would it be possible 
for God to create a universe in which none of the physical or 
scientific laws would apply? Without any doubt, Yes. Would it 
be possible for God to create a universe wherein the metaphysical 
principles would not apply? a universe in which, for instance, what 
is, is not? — that is, in which a being could exist and not exist 
simultaneously? No, it would be utterly impossible. 

But how can we, finite and contingent beings, make such sweep- 
ing assertions? Are we not, to a certain extent, dictating our own 
law to reality? Are we not telling God that He can do this but 
cannot do that? True, and this shows that our mutable and con- 
tingent minds are bearers of immutable, necessary and eternal 
truths, that in some way, through the principles of metaphysics, 
the Eternal Truth itself is speaking in us. How, then, could our 
minds be material faculties? 

Supposing that a hypercritical opponent or doubter were to say: 
‘It is true that I cannot conceive of a universe wherein that which 
is, is not; but does this imply that in reality such a universe 
cannot exist? Might not I be wrong?” We would answer: “Your 
objection involves a contradiction, and it is thus self-refuting. You 
say that you cannot conceive of a universe in which that which is, 
is. not; and then you immediately try to conceive of such a universe. 
You suppose that, even though you cannot conceive of it, a uni- 
verse would be possible in which that which is, is not, in which a 
being could exist mid not exist at the same time. But you take it 
or granted that this strange universe and whatever it contains is 
that which it is— namely, a universe in which that which is, is not. 
«« T °^ r c l uest ’ on about the same value as the following questions: 
I know that a circle cannot be square, but suppose it were square, 
thinking?” a °^ eS wou ^ ** have?” “Is it possible to think without 

3. Textbooks of Scholastic philosophy generally say that these 
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principles are immediately evident, because we notice that the 
predicate is contained in the definition of the subject, because we 
are at once aware of the necessary connection between these two 
terms. This is true, but it leaves one question unanswered: Why o 
we at once see this necessary connection? Is it on the basis o our 
former experience? Obviously not. Then it must be owing to e 
very power of our intellect, without direct dependence on sense 
experience, from within, a priori. This leads us to the rea so u on 
of the problem. , , , 

4. Our intellect possesses the habitual knowledge o 
principles ( habitus primorum principiorum ) . In their g we j g 
of everything else, and therefore every one of our ju gmen 
core of necessity. We have received that habitual fatowiedge of 
the first principles from God Himself, not in the o dlsDOS j- 

inbom knowledge, but in the form of potential or vi t ^ vith 
tions, which are actualized as soon as they en “ r ’ fore we see 
exterior reality reaching us through the sense . 
these principles in sense experience, although they do not come 

a « » F-f*",' ' 

„„ .[ ,b«L,g «, inluiliw “ ES. 

a — 1 

faculty. 

, i. „ Jnfpllect is not intrinsically dependenton 
Although the hnm^ on tot m3 , e rial organ The 

the bram, it is the operation of our intellect, 

bram is a necessary «T" nditloJlj our intellect, in ordinaiy cir- 
W.thout a bram m g~d ^ tions m ^ way die bunan 

cumstances cannot prod which is enbrely inde- 

intellect differs from ° 

is extrinsically dependent on matter can be 
demonstrated in the t of ^ brain, either by a 

1- WC r^noa?rnak«SSia, eperauons impossible 
lesion or by mtoxica 

or difficult. ideas is accompanied by an image. ut 

2. Every one oi 
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image, being a product of the senses, is intrinsically dependent on 
matter If there can be no thought without image, there can be no 
thinking without some co-operation of the brain 

3 Every human operation is the operation of a being composed 
of form and matter Therefore no human operation is possible 
without some co operation of matter Since our thought is not 
intrinsically dependent on matter, as we have demonstrated above, 
we must admit an extrinsic dependence of our intellect on matter 
for its operations 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


How do our ideas originate? They are not inborn and the senses 
have a part m their formation That much is evident from ordinary 
experience From sense knowledge we pass to intellectual knowl- 
edge, from the phantasm 13 we derive the idea 

But the phantasm or image is material and the idea is immaterial 
How then do we pass from a material image to an immaterial idea? 
Or, in terms of the underlying faculties, how can the material senses 
influence the immaterial intellect? To this question only three 
answers can be proposed, and each one has been defended by a 
group of philosophers 

1 The intellect receives the ideas from the imagination as the 
imagination receives its images from the senses, and as the senses 
receive their sensations from the outside world 

Such is the thesis of the empiricists and of the sensists It leads 
necessarily towards materialism According to this conception the 
intellect is nothing but a higher kind of sense, passively receiving 
its ideas from the imagination Senses and imagination can passively 
receive their contents because they are material faculties The 
intellect, being immaterial, cannot passively receive anything from 
a material object or faculty 


. “ 1S the technical term used m Scholastic philosophy to 

r.J 8n ? te thC h,ghest Product of the combined senses It is generally con 
KioWcf 3yn ° nyino ’? s ^*th image but it may also stand for a perception The 
„ ® . P rDduc t of the combined senses is a perception when the object is 

f 1 ls an image when the object is not present to the senses In 
‘phantas WmS p38eS we use the term image instead of the obsolete 
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2. The intellect receives its ideas directly from God. This solu- 
tion has been defended by Malebranche and, in a slightly different 
way, by all philosophers who admit the existence of inborn ideas. 
It involves no contradiction; God could put our ideas directly into 
our mind. But that solution is utterly improbable since Go gen 
erally uses secondary causes, and since all appearances P 0 ^ t0 
some influence of our senses in the formation of our ideas, ore 
over it implies inacceptable consequences. Malebranche s occa 
sionalism finds its logical conclusion in Spinoza’s pantheism. 

3. If the ideas cannot come from the objects through t e senses, 

and if they do not come directly from God, there remains only one 
other possible solution: the ideas are produced by t e in e e 
self. The intellect, in this hypothesis, is both active an P^ SS1V J?’ 
active it imprints the ideas upon itself, as passive i re * 

The active function of the intellect, is general y ca noS sible 
intellect, whereas the passive function is known as P 
intellect. , .. ««. jf the 

When a student is listening to his P'“ o ^ d fact, 
professor were putting new ideas into the s certain sounds 

he is doing nothing of the kind; he is only emi g deve lop 

with the hope tha? these sounds will help .the* trig**** 
in his own mind ideas which corresp ?” 1] “ ct the image as 

^en«^nS £ rSec. is passive only in reiation to 

itSeU - , Uraseoloev it is said that the agent intellect 

In the traditional phrased S' ^ ^ ., fato the possible 
“abstracts” the idea fro means m leave out of considerauon 

inteUect. To abstract the lde fcatures of the image and to 

ail the material, features. In the image cfJJus 

keep only the S^J^ores the fact that it is an oakora 
individual tree the mtellec , eav „. It Ueps only the 

maple, big or small, a n t0 aU trees. . 

"treeness” — that which » a , onre . In order to discriminate 

But an obvious diffitritf md what must be retained m the 

between what must Know it. 

image, the intellect 
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But the immaterial intellect cannot know the material image. 
To know it means to be influenced by it, and the immaterial intellect 
cannot be passively influenced by a material agent. 

The solution of this difficulty must be sought in a consideration 
of the unity of man and the close co-operation of his powers. In 
man body and soul together constitute one being. Therefore the 
intellect and the senses are most intimately united, they cannot 
operate'mdependently of each other. Neither the intellect nor the 
senses know, it is man who knows through them. 

Technically speaking, the intellect is the final cause of the 
senses' and also, in some way, their formal and efficient cause. 

1 . The intellect is the final cause of the senses because in man 
sense knowledge is made to serve intellectual knowledge. Sense 
knowledge has undoubtedly a biological or survival value in man, 
as in animals. But it does not end there. It is potentially intelligible, 
which means not only that it can eventually be transformed into 
intellectual knowledge, but that, in some way, it desires this trans- 
formation, that it is penetrated with intellectual finality. 

But this does not explain how we can pass from sense to intel- 
lectual knowledge, without any material passivity of the intellect. 
In order to solve that problem, we must consider the two other 
kinds of causality which we have mentioned above. 

2. The intellect is, in a certain way, the formal cause of sense 
knowledge. We say: in a certain way. For, if we were to take this 
expression literally, we should make our ideas into material entities, 
since the union of a spiritual form with matter results in a material 
being. 

Yet we may compare the relation of the intellect to sense with 
that of form to matter. As the spiritual soul does not hover over 
the body, but lives in it, penetrating and animating it throughout, 
so the intellect does not (as we are too prone to think) stand above 
the senses, but lives in them, animating, inspiring and guiding them. 
Hence, when the imagination produces its image, it does so not 
only for the intellect, but also under its unconscious guidance and 
inspiration, in somewhat the way in which all the cells of a living 
being work under the unconscious direction of the vital principle. 
The intellect, inasmuch as it unconsciously directs the construction 
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of the image, is known as the agent intellect. 14 This vital but 
unconscious co-operation in the construction of the image ma ' 
the intellect “live,” “exercise,” unconsciously know the essen ■ j® 
structure, the universal features of that image, provides it wi 
intelligible “impression” ( species impressa). This unconscious 
telligible impression is uttered, expressed, affirmed m aD J „ 
possible intellect, thus becoming the “intelligi e ex P 
(species expressa ), that is the mental word, an affirmed concep 

A comparison may help. The best way of knowing the stru 
of your radio set is not to look at it or to rea a ° u ’ f r 
it apart and rebuild it. If you can reassemble the P «* * *£ 
radio set, you know it very well. And you tow not only tto 
individual set, but all sets of the same * ma ' e ’ y QW it s0 we p that 
the idea of it. Suppose now that you shou You wou)d 

you could rebuild your set unconsciously, y P ^ sm]cture 

then possess an unconscious knowledg intellect, 

of this kind of radio set. Something -a*r " J^££tan of the 
as a result of its unconscious intervention n ft ^format _ 

image; and what it knows unconscious y . j ils ot iier 

the agent inteUect-becomcs luminous and conscious in 
aspect— the possible inteUect. ^ cause of 

3. The inteUect is also, m i a ‘ ce ^” nd ^ stood nteraUy. Yet we 
the senses. This again shout begets, produces sense by 

may say that the inteUect J & possible means for a spiritual 
some kind of emanation, as y rea ij t y.is The image, on 

faculty of getting l * °°'’ “if 

the other hand, may be cailea ^ ;dca! . Not , however, as if 
by the inteUect in the P r ° . as some kind of tool for writing 
the agent inteUect used the ‘ g material tool cannot exercise 
the idtas upon the possible im age is a tool of the 
its function on an immatena j ii 

JSSS fSS5S££^^ass»- 

nothing to do with ‘J* ® c , nflu ence of theh«g participation of the intellect, 
primo) stands under ccr tam imperfect P P d j om t h f intellect, 

« “Sense, moreovj- 5 3 natural orisra, “ P^cee , ^ } 

and therefore. perfect" 5. Theol. I. 77, 7. 

as the imperfect from the F c 
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intellect just by being an image, by being a specification of the 
imagination whose construction the intellect has unconsciously 
guided, acquiring in this very activity a living attitude to, a dynamic 
relation to that image, whose conscious reflection in the possible 
intellect is the mental word, the affirmed concept or idea. 16 

It is possible to shed further light on this mysterious connection 
between intellect and imagination by considering what is called 
a “scheme.” A scheme is the law according to which we construct 
an image. Thus the scheme of a circle is: “Make a straight line 
revolve around one of its ends.” A scheme has a sense component, 
because the figure which results from it is a singular, concrete 
figure, this imagined or perceived circle. It has an intellectual com- 
ponent, because it is a law. Combining both intellectual and sense 
components, the scheme bridges the gap between the intellect and 
the imagination. 

Nobody will deny that we possess such schemes for the con- 
struction of geometric figures. Do we have anything similar for the 
ordinary images of everyday life, for a tree or a house or a dog? 
Undoubtedly, although these schemes do not have the uniformity 
and the clearness of geometric schemes. Everyone is capable of 
imagining, if not of drawing, a sketchy outline of these concrete 
objects. That outline or image is constructed according to a vaguely 
conscious law which is its scheme. 

In the above examples we passed from the concept to the image 
by means of a scheme; the intellect consciously directed the imagina- 
tion in the formation of the image. In the first acquisition of a new 
concept the process is reversed. A certain number of sense data 
deriving from the object are combined to form an image, a 
phantasm, of the object. This requires a unification of spatial ele- 
ments, since knowledge is essentially unification. This unification 
!S performed by the imagination under the unconscious guidance 
of the agent intellect, and from this active co-operation with the 
imagination, the agent intellect gains an “intellectual impression” 
o the object, which becomes an “intellectual expression” of that 
object m the possible intellect. 

* K. Rahncr, Geist In Welt, pp 292-293 
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Nature and Functioning of Our 
Intellectual Knowledge 1 


the impression as a dynamic relation 

The impression ,s not some kind of intellectual image, lUs^not 
an ethereal copy of the image It can never of light 

reference to the image It may be compared wi f dure 

issuing from a movie projector This beam al 
a picture on the screen There will be a picture fZ'Tvhat 
of light passes through the film The image ' ™ beam 

the way the film does, the impression ^“Xtcmre becomes 
of light carrying an r^fCt ha^ng pasS through the 
visible only when the beam o g > es conscious, is trans- 

film, hits the screen, so the impressi WJ[h (bc ap 

formed into an idea, h (he b)e mtellect This explains 

it is actively impressed up JUiJ? ^ on , y by wmmg to the 
why we can become awa 

corresponding image oftcn conceived m a too mechamcal 

The formation of our image has been formed by the 

way It is believed that, on ^ from Jt an ,dea which, in some 
sense powers, the intel ec ^ j n this ra ther naive conception 
mysterious way, was hi student into 

the heart of ihe u the previous chapter mere 

fault, and not as <*s course . instead of “phantasm " 

^-Tushor," ss-g-a^ssr — — for 

and the words imp * x pressa 267 

impressa and species e*p 
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the image is a concrete representation of the object; from it the 
intellect draws an abstract representation of the same object, which 
is known as the idea. Both the senses and the intellect have a repre- 
sentation of the object. This conception smacks of the Cartesian 
dualism of body and soul as two complete substances. 

We do not have two representations of the same object, any 
more than we have within us two powers of knowing which operate 
independently. There is only one representation, the image pro- 
duced by the senses. But as the soul animates the body, so the 
intellect animates the senses. Hence, when there is an image in the 
sense powers, our intellect in some way animates that representa- 
tion, it maintains a dynamic relation to it. This relation is the im- 
pression. And the idea, the expression, is the active uttering, the 
conscious awareness of this relation. 

Therefore the process of abstraction does not consist in an 
operation by which the intellect extracts the hidden intelligible 
content from the image. It is rather a living attitude, by which the 
unity of the intellect is referred to the multiplicity of the senses. 
We shall try to demonstrate later that this unity of our intellect 
is none other than the unity of Being. 


THE UNDERSTANDING AND TIIE INTELLECT 


The impression is the specification of the activity of my intelli- 
gence. When I consider my intelligence, carrying an impression, in 
its connection with the lower term of the relation, the multiplicity 
o the senses, I call it the Understanding. When I consider my 
intelligence, carrying the impression, in its connection with the 
higher term of the relation, the unity of Being, I call it the Intellect. 2 


called .V* 5 ? " ith ser . ious terminological difficulties. St Thomas 

5SS IrZttrZ ^ OUr inte »i6'nce ratio (reason) and its higher 
moderns use respectively “understating" and “rea- 
hicher tunect fnr me , aQ3 lower aspect for the Scholastics nnd the 
altogether^and we C ,£!n dcn ?f' J hercfor c we shall avoid the term “reason” 

i«d meaning s 
a lower case i 
c.; 19, 8, 
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Roth Understanding and Intellect are aspects of the selfsame human 
intelligence. Intelligence is the cognitive faculty of the human sou - 
But the human soul is both the substantial form of a materia o y 
and a spirit in matter. When we consider our intelligence as 
cognitive faculty of the substantial form of a material t>oa y> 
speak of the Understanding. When we consider it as te cogm 
faculty of a spirit in matter, we speak of the Intellect. 

The Understanding always works in intimate conn “ Kant 
the senses. It is a faculty which organizes sense expend . 
would have it. It resembles, although on a big er ' ’ , jt 

telligence” of animals; it can be measured by mteU.geu« tests, U 
develops with age and education; it differs ron ) image, the 
another. Since it is so intimately ™ f h toow i e dge g about 

senses and the brain, we can expect an mcr studies the 

that faculty from the new Science of Cybemeh^which^ud^ 
functioning of calculating machines and o material reality. 

The material object of the Understan g : J quiddity, 

anything which affects our senses. Its formal object is tn q 
the “whatness” of these beings. , h co g a boro- 

The Intellect, on the other ■hand, a Wri needs^ ^ 
tion of the senses, transcends to© complete self-reflection, 

reach supra-sensory reality. It » P the knelled of the angels. 
It resembles, although on a lo d ’ Qes not gro w with age; it is 

It cannot be studied expenmen y» the habitual knowledge 

the same in all human beings. Intellect we know things as 

of the first principles. By mea °f • — app ear to the Intellect, so they 
they are in themselves; for, as & F PP^ e IntclIect ,- s not relative, 
are in themselves. The P^' ° f ™ of of a spirit, of the spinh 
but absolute, because it » being." The meaning of that 

The object of metaphysics is c , ear when we realize th 

expression “being as 1 S intellect. ” a 

means “being as ^ ^ 

court.**— A. Marc, ying nuto U J* 05 ?* . Science* everyday 

knowledge. Mae » comI ^ 
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The material object of the Intellect is any being, whether material 
or immaterial Hence that object is coextensive with the whole of 
reality The formal object of the Intellect is truth or intelligibility 
That means that the Intellect can know any bemg whatsoever inas- 
much as it is true or intelligible 

We must always bear in mind that Understandmg and Intellect 
are not two distinct faculties but two aspects of the same faculty, the 
intelligence Takmg the terms “material” and ‘ formal” in a wide 
and analogical sense, we might say that the Understanding is the 
material, the Intellect the formal, aspect of our intelligence That 
implies that our Understanding can never operate without the “in- 
spiration” of the Intellect, and that the Intellect requires, in its ( 
every activity, some collaboration of the Understandmg 

When speaking of the object of human intelligence, we may 
distinguish not only a material and a formal aspect, but also 
a proportionate and an adequate object The proportionate object 
of human intelligence corresponds to the object of the Understand- 
mg It is anything which affects our senses (material object), mas- 
much as it possesses a quiddity or a nature (formal object) The 
adequate object of human intelligence corresponds to the object of 
the Intellect It is any reality whatsoever (material object), inasmuch 
as it is true or intelligible (formal object) 


UNIVERSAL IDEAS, THE CENTER OF 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


ome people wonder why Scholastic philosophy insists so much 
upon the existence and the objective value of universal ideas The 
reason may now become apparent Universal ideas 6 are the center of 
uman owledge The seat of universal ideas is the Understanding 
nasmuc as the Understandmg collaborates intimately with the 


t^MmtUuted^hif tvT* 1 j S ° U * ^ Uman knowledge 13 Metaphysics its body 

without the sold «« ryday and scientific knowledge As the body is nothing 
knowledge „ .mroJblc „„hou< 
rhvsics « C thc ?° U ^ cann °t act without the body, so meta 

the sou! is e Wi * ou *, the co-operation of everyday knowledge Yet 

on e\cr\dav or I* de f e ? dcnt on the body, neither is metaphysics 

lCc know,cd Se See P Scheuer, SI , Notes on Meta 

• More precisely afttmtd universal ideas 
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senses, universal ideas put us into contact with outside reality, with 
the material world, and ultimately with prime matter. Inasmuch as 
the Understanding is “animated” or “informed” by the Intellect, 
universal ideas put us in contact with the unity of Being, with the 
Pure Act. 7 Whenever we have a universal idea we embrace, uncon- 
sciously but really, the whole extent of reality, from prime matter to 
Pure Act. In every one of our universal ideas the whole of meta- 
physics is implicitly contained. When studying metaphysics we o 
not, as in the study of the Sciences, discover new knowledge which 
we in no way had before. We make explicit and conscious a Knowl- 
edge which was with us from the moment we got our first universa 
idea. , _ . . 

This is denied by all nominalists. For them we have first in- 
tellectual knowledge of single individual beings. When we 
quired sufficient knowledge of that kind, we set out u P° n . 
cover)- of metaphysics. But this would be a P-Mt 
undertaking. Kant has demonstrated that the kuowlcdge ofmatcral 
and finite reality, as conceived by the nominalists, will never yie! 
the knowledge of immaterial beings and of the Mnrte ^Being. 

We may show this in a slightly different way. Ixt us consider a 
certain number of universal ideas: house, man, £• ■ j js . 

we try to discover what these concepts have m eommum w , s 

cover that they all refer to som'th ns 'vh.ch affects our rearer. Th^ 
is premsely the material object of onrUnd (nKh 

rfffectscmr 3^ 4/^ ‘ ^ 

might put it schematically as fo ows. 

Object of the Intellect 

Something, a being Object of the senses 

which affects our senses Obiect of the Understanding 

Something which affects our senses Object 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE UM' rirMl ' 

the si>ctmA R ^ lR0W first Is a singular. Ini.- 

Inourcverj-day knovhdje.^h ^ ^ ., lntw „ 1-y the «ho_- 

sidnal, concrete object. B ^ ^ 

*Thrt*i«be* ,crw " 1# ” ** 
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man, intelligence and senses combined. Intelligence alone knows 
only the intelligible features of the object, its substantial form. 
The substantial form is the same in all individuals of the same 
species. Therefore to know only the substantial form of an object 
is to know only that which the object has in common with all other 
individuals of the same species. That which distinguishes one indi- 
vidual from another is its relation to quantified matter. But an 
immaterial faculty such as human intelligence cannot directly know 
quantified matter. Therefore it does not know that which dis- 
tinguishes one individual from another. However, in our ordinary 
knowledge we always use intelligence and senses together. Intelli- 
gence gives us the universal intelligible features of the object; the 
senses apply and restrict these features to a particular individual. 

Does our intelligence, by means of its ideas, penetrate the essence 
of material objects? In a certain sense, yes. But not in the sense that 
it knows at once whatever can be known of that object. Such 
knowledge is acquired gradually, by everyday experience and scien- 
tific investigation. What our intelligence knows at once about the 
object is its quiddity. In knowing this quiddity our faculty pro- 
ceeds from the most fundamental and general features to the more 
specialized ones. Thus with regard to a new object we find out 
first that it is something” (a being, a substance); next we may dis- 
cover that it is living, sentient. 

With regard to most objects our quidditative knowledge remains 
very vague and must be supplemented by data from the senses, 
w ich are not properly intelligible. Thus the common starling may 
be defined as “a bird with black plumage, in parts iridescent and 
m parts spotted with buff.” Of this lengthy definition only the word 
tr is intelligible” without direct reference to the senses, inas- 
r* means “ a living, sentient substance.” The remainder of 
the definition refers directly to sense knowledge. 

mversal ideas are not reached by a process of comparison and 
cimmation. We might be inclined to believe that, in order to reach 
Uic universal idea, say, of “starling,” we must first know a few 
oil S °r * ■ s P cci f s : We should then compare them with each 
l ^ c * r individual features and keep only the common 
Th * ** S arr i v ing at the universal idea of starling. 

a is t c scientific procedure of the ornithologist; it is not the 
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natural procedure of our intelligence. The first contact of out i 
telligence with any new object yields a universal idea, m y 
will generally be a rather imperfect one, but it is a unive 
Suppose I have never seen a starling. I notice .°,? e Th °! is a uni- 
time, dimly, in a fog, and I say, “something black. That 
versal idea. It is very imperfect, and it applies to maty lt 

than starlings. Experience will help me refine it an P 
but it was a universal idea from the very beginning. 


ANALOGICAL knowledge of 
IMMATERIAL REALITIES 

We have referred several times t0 . the “nfthe ^mpres- 

gence with the supreme unity of Being. „ ltlpl i c ity of the senses 
sion is a dynamic relation connecting _ warned that our uni- 

with the supreme unity of Pure Act. This 

versal ideas put us implicitly in conta 

requires further explanation. multiplicity of the senses 

. It is evident at once that * SESakta refers to 
is connected with the unity ot Be ' w[)ich .^cts our senses 

“something which affects our senses; „ a being.” 

is thus connected with “something, being, and therefore the 

But that being is always .q**»*"» a * scns „ b referred 
unity of being to which tb '. . i /being. That is the position o 
seems to be unity of r^/otaim L. the unity to which . all 
Kant and of all Agnostics- Thy quan titathe being and that 
our knowledge is is *»*» ' 

our mtelligence cannot as ^ or God. ... 

to reach immaterial re 1 ’ understanding, that is of our 

that the highest unity “j^^boration with the senses. » the 

-, r , ■ -SSS 

unity of Being, of 1 u" spiritual faculty, reien. , 

telligence inasmuch as it 15 
knot's to God Mnnself. 
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In this connection Aquinas makes an important distinction 
between that which our concepts represent and that which they 
mean, between their element of representation and their element of 
signification 8 Our concepts can represent only material beings, but 
they can mean immaterial objects 

To represent signifies to picture by means of intelligible notes 
To mean signifies to intend, to point towards, to affirm When we 
distinguish between “that which is represented” and “that which is 
meant” we claim that the object which we mtend, which we want 
to affirm, is not necessarily the same as the object we picture before 
our mind 

It is especially m our concepts of immaterial objects that the 
difference between the element of representation and the element 
of signification is striking Thus when we have the concept of soul, 
we observe in our consciousness a picture, an image of a material 
reality That which is represented m our concept refers to this 
picture It may be a vague picture of some subtle fluid permeating 
our whole body, of some ethereal double of our body, but it is the 
picture of a matenal reality Yet, even while using it, we are aware 
that this material representation is not correct, that it does not 
exactly correspond to what the soul really is We know that the soul 
is immaterial, even while we picture it before our mind by means 
of a material image We mean, we intend something different from 
that which we represent, from that which we picture before our 
min d 

But if the representation is so inadequate, why do we use it at 
all? Because we are not pure spirits, because we need an image and 
a representation for every one of our thoughts, and because this 
picture of the soul is partially correct We pictured the soul as some- 
thing which subtly permeates our whole body In fact our soul does 
permeate our whole body, it “informs,” it “animates” the body. The 
picture is partially true But the soul does not permeate the body 
false m3nner ° f a fiu,d » howeve * subtle The picture is partially 

That is the meaning of analogical knowledge In the analogical 
now e ge of an immaterial reality, we use a material representation 
ur representation is partially true and partially false, and what wc 
•Cfr S Theol, I, 13, 2 , c. 
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mean implies affirmation, negation and supereminence. We really 
mean that the soul permeates the whole body (affirmation), no , 
however, in the manner of a fluid (negation), but in a more pe ec 
immaterial way (supereminence). 

It is in the same way that we know God. God is known to us not 
directly but through His effects. Between God’s effects and 
Himself there is a relation. However, the concepts expressing 
effects and God, their cause, cannot be univocal, they cannot apply 
to God and His creatures with the same meaning. ese P 
are not equivocal either, their meaning * s ”^. en oa rtlv 

They are analogous, they apply to God and His crea^espardy 

with the same meaning and partly with a . dlffere ” t “Sfi/not a 
Thus we can say of God ‘^‘He^abemg t[lree 

being, and that He is a super-being. In a certain ^ our 

statements are true, and they exempldy ag ^ ^d super- 

knowledge of immaterial realities: affl • ^ rep resenta- 

eminence. When we know God we hav r .„ ntat i 0 n comes from 
tion of a being: God is a being. But that r^nsentaUon^ 

an image; it is the representation of a ^ yet we must use 

it does not really apply to God: Go must correct 

a representation if we are to know God at - mg 

and transcend that representation. . c f God is a material 

That which is represente m ds a ll material reality. Our 

reality, that which is mean ^ of ^g ma rk, but that which 
* representation of God n . 

We mean is really the Ip? 111 G intelligence, the object of our 
The proportionate object w£ can represent and mean. 

Understanding, composes ^ the object of our Intellect, 

The adequate object of our t g fn realities which we cannot 

reaches ?ardier and composes^ 

represent but which 


TF A DYNAMIC FACULTY 

Dur 


We have seen ~ = But ^v 

aur mind a «P re ^““ presentation unless wc have some olher 
:an we correct tha 
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representation of God which is the right one * 7 Any correction which 
we make m the representation by means of which we know God 
seems to presuppose an exact knowledge of God 

This is a serious difficulty against the theory of analogy, and one 
which cannot be solved if our intelligence is conceived as a static 
faculty, a window opened upon the world of intelligible reality, a 
camera passively undergoing the imprint of that reality 

But our intelligence is a dynamic faculty — that is, a faculty which 
stnves actively towards its object, towards knowledge, truth, in- 
telligibility We are aware of that striving in every one of our 
intellectual operations That striving is not an elicited but a natural 
appetite, that is, an appetite which is not preceded by knowledge 0 
Every act of knowledge is a passage from potency to act, a real 
movement But every real movement has an end What is the end 
of the movement of our intelligence 9 

Not the knowledge of this or that particular being, or any col- 
lection of particular beings Such knowledge satisfies the craving 
of our intelligence for awhile, but very soon that faculty resumes 
its quest These objects are an intermediate end, not the ultimate 
end of our intelligence The striving of our intelligence goes beyond 
them both extensively and intensively Extensively because we 
want to know many more beings Intensively because we want to 
know in a more perfect manner the beings which we do know 
These beings do not explain themselves, they are not perfectly 
intelligible of themselves, and our intelligence wants to explain 
them, wants to make them perfectly intelligible No finite object, 
no accumulation, be it ever so comprehensive, of finite objects, 
satiates the appetite of our intelligence In the presence of any 
in or collection of finite objects our intelligence continues to 


of „t S S.?r i0 c n may k e against the dynamic or striving nature 
not to lnowlr/ir> CC 'TT. tr,Vms 50 pocs *be objection belongs to the appetite, 
fn n!tur™!i C , C Thl ,’ ls ^ u,te for all elicited appetite But all objects 
To be natural appetite and this applies also to our intelligence, 

self who sinvN * “l 1 that it is not the intelligence but man him 

will knowledge with elicited appetite by means of his 

is a beinc endow by means of his intelligence Inasmuch ns man 

an immat cnal mtelhgencc he stnves naturally 
S Zm r rj lhC of all truth “The true is something 

(STwTsS 3 t 5 e ,j nlc,,cct 15 a given reality, and truth is its end" 
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search, to inquire, to ask questions and seek explanations. It fo. 
lows that all these objects are only intermediate ends o 
telligence, and that, even while knowing them, tha ac ty 
beyond them towards some ultimate satiating end. mine 

What is that ultimate end of our intellectual <l ues limited 

this annetite nf our inteUittence, we shall note that any limited 


Vhat is that ultimate end of our intellectual ques limited 

appetite of our inteUigenee, we shall 
object does not satisfy it, precisely because it is mu e • 
taiion as such which keeps our intelligence from ever findmgpir 
feet rest in any of its objects. But if “can pe“- 

intelligence striving always further, only the Ithou „h it can 
feetly satisfy it. The very fact that our inteUigenee. Mg**™ 
represent only limited realities, is a J w ‘^ C0 ”! „ e „ 0 ing beyond 
tion, demonstrates that it is impelled by a . urge > 

these limits. For a limit can be known as hunt on* by 
actually or potentially, in fact or in aspiration, goes bey 

U t foliows that the deepest 

beyond any limit of space and tune, ey y ^ ^ way in 

ever, towards the Infinite Bemg. An 0 ^ji na ry concept (al- 

which we know God. No. by means of an ordinary ^ 

though such a concept is a pr our intelligence keeps 

which, in every single act o 

striving. is ibIe for us, in our analogical 

We inquired above ho Representation which we hare of 

knowledge of sccms t P 0 presuppose a correct knowl- 

Hun, since such a coxtu. 

edge of God. . 

Here we touch h ike neper themos. 

w°'turef < w'id' , eut C k , n 0 ^^ n ^p 

pose that a definite to in it* 'Z^Z'irTci 

that this relation a* ^ re lati\e, s»e should have *t, 

knowing the ,owCf * , OIT ic notion of the higher ,cf ^* c r the 

end ,o die same n? - <-■ ”£?£££*" And 
when we see on |he very direction »huh ^ to 

position of the tar. * n , JO w s*e know err 
this is in «h,« W 
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an absolute Principle, as contingent, and in that way — and only in 
that way — do we know God 10 


How do we know creatures as relative, as contingent 9 Not by 
means of concepts— relativity and contmgency do not belong to the 
intelligible notes of any creature, they are not a part of their defi- 
nition — but through the very striving of our intelligence We want 
to know these objects, therefore they are an end of our intellectual 
activity But once we know them, we are not satisfied, we want to 
go beyond them Therefore they are not the ultimate, but only an 
intermediate, end of our intellectual striving Therefore the very 
activity by which we know these objects implies that they are 
intermediate ends, hence relative and contingent Every time we 
know an object, we affirm implicitly that it is for us a means of 
reaching God But every means is referred by hun who uses it to 
the end which he mtends Therefore, m every act of knowledge we 
implicitly refer the object of that act to the Infinite Being to God 11 
Thus we have demonstrated the statements made a few pages 
earlier that the impression is a dynamic relation connecting the 
multiplicity of the senses with the supreme unity of Being, that 
our universal ideas put us implicitly in contact with the Pure Act 
The demonstration of God’s existence consists precisely in 
making explicit what we “exercise” implicitly m every act of knowl- 
e £ e ’ ^ ex P ress es in concepts what we affirm through the very 
activity of our mind The hinge of every such demonstration is the 
C ° meta P h y sical causality, which states that every being 
which is not self existent depends on the Self-Existent Being, or 
e ^ su ® cient reason, which affirms that whatever is 
“ C '? , C m ltse ^ ls mtelligible only because of its relation 
! t ° that ™ h , lch 1S mtelligible in itself Both these principles are 
exercise in every one of our judgments, we affirm them im- 
plicitly every time we think ™ 

10 Mardchal PDAf V p 258 

For as 'ii oi Ian 2 "is n °i) V G ? d ,m P ,l citly in every object they know 

goodness so nothin ^'? t . trough some resemblance with the first 

firn tmth " (Wr 22 2, aST) ^ tbr ° Ugh S ° mC resemblance Wlth thc 
reall^exisuVAUhoup^th 111 ^ lnt J\ I,ect s *nves towards God imply that God 

»= ’“Neural 1 M«r. 

me main lines of an answer The striving of our 
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knowledge of metaphysical principles 

We can demonstrate the same thing in the following way. When 
ever we know an object, we affirm, implicitly or explici y, a 
“This object is.” Such an affirmation is absolutely true only o 
God. Strictly speaking, only God is. In all other judgments of that 
kind the predicate is too wide for the subject. Our a rma on i 
true only if we add implicitly to the subject a “complement 
being,” which consists precisely in its total dependence on ° ■ 
Our statement really means: This object, inasmuch as ^depends 
on God, is. Therefore in every affirmation we affii nn i unp y r 
only the existence of God but also the principe o 
causality and the dependence of the object of our a 

the way in which ft. Wte 

cipiorum, the habitual knowledge of the first prm P > P 
in us. We can briefly indicate how the 

exercised in the same way. It is unmedia e y negative 

priucipie in its positive form, 2? not 
form, as principle of c°ntraffict ^ affirincd in every judgment, 
exist at the same tune « “ P ? j^cuaily, we affirm 
. Furthermore, when we to ^ int j |Iigence uses it as a means 
implicitly that it is true, ' ^ ^ ^ goo dness 

towards its end, which . objcct of our intellect 

of that object, since we stn ^ affinn that it is composed 

and a possible object o ^ end rf our intetl}gf . nce , but not 

of act and potency, beca 

Being, the Pure A*. Act ex.su Thu sounds “' dOTO „ !trl<e the 

if, He exists. Hence** dlffer ent from it. Here oo n ^ wc show that 

argument. ye< '“ s trough *”‘S™“mpIied by a necessary fact. Ihe fact 
possibility of Goa t dcma nded or implicit j Grfgoire. SJ„ 

the possibility of Goo t^,. p D ,,. V. . W „„ tt/e/te * Wet. 

of affirming „dn«e: J- Def ' ver ’ » 

Immanence et 
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If the object of our knowledge is a material object, we affirm 
implicitly that it is composed of a substantial form and prime mat- 
ter, that is, of an intelligible and an unintelligible element. The 
concept of such a being involves a necessary and intrinsic relation 
to an image, that is, to sense knowledge, to something which is, 
from its very nature, impervious to the intellect. This implies that 
the essence of that being, as expressed in its concept, contains an 
unintelligible element. This element is prime matter. Prime matter 
is that component of a material being’s essence which is and always 
will remain impervious to a human intelligence. 

Therefore when our intelligence knows an object, it “exercises” 
the whole of metaphysics in that knowledge, it invests that object 
with all the metaphysical attributes. This conception of meta- 
physics undermines the negative, agnostic part of Kant’s Critique. 
Kant believed that we reached metaphysical principles and con- 
cepts only after first acquiring ordinary concepts of material beings. 
For him these ordinary concepts can be formed without any inter- 
vention of metaphysical principles. Once we have a certain number 
of such concepts, we use them as a starting point in our attempts 
to reach solid metaphysical knowledge. Kant has no trouble show- 
ing that such an attempt is futile, and that the knowledge of ma- 
terial beings as he conceives it can never yield any real knowledge 
of immaterial realities. 

Metaphysical principles and concepts are “exercised” in every 
one o our judgments. There can be no object in the intellect 
except one invested with the whole of metaphysics. The affirmation 
in • ^ S ^ CS a con dhi°n of the very possibility of any object 


JUDCMENT and affirmation 

• 1" ^ foregoing paragraphs we have constantly spoken of the 
C C0nce P t ant * idea; we have not mentioned the 
hooW™ now rcca11 statement made earlier in this 

it nri • . 1 cver y concept presupposes a judgment, since 

3 cs m a judgment. Often what would seem to be a mere 
p is actually a simple judgment. For example, while you ore 
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walking with your bird-fancier friend he points to a b!r<1 r '"fuch^a 
“A bobolink.” Never before having heard *”«£*£*£ 
creature, you have now acquired a new concep , ou 

“bobolink,” which has come to you in the implicit judgment yo 
have made: “This is a bobolink.” , spoken 

Wherever, therefore, in the foregoing paragrap judgment” or 
of a concept or an idea, we meant a concep 0 f our 

“an affirmed idea.” That the judgment is dy - 

inteUectual life becomes evident as soon - ^ dynam . 

namic nature of our intelligence. W F of our intelligence, 

ism, the movement, the activity, tne 6 . g ev jdent, then, 

But a concept as such is a static represen f our intellectual life, 
that the concept cannot be the foun a 1 The judgment, 

that the foundation must consist in so 

the affirmation, is such an activity .. cnnsc iousness of the object 

We should remember that there IS ex pressa, an “intellectual 
in our intelligence until we have a sp abstracted the im- 

expression.” When the agent "^^ssiNe intellect all 
prcssion from the image, imprmts pledge, bat there is still no 
the conditions are set for the a „ ( ust now express this - 
real knowledge. The possible “ to exterior real, ty. 

pression, utter it to itself, affinniBjeq^ , ^ j( h always a 
That is the “expression, ”themen^ f ^ objEft known m dte 

judgment involving an a i affirms that it is, 

expression our intelligence * ^" wIedge , it "J 

15 ”7 

Uon of mental P-* ^ « j* «-*S3K*«: 


f^ r tb« Stir iScG ~ '■ 3,) ’ 

hough it ntay 
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lutely perfect m God, the Infinite Spirit, who knows every reality 
by knowing Himself It is less perfect m the angel, pure spirit but 
finite, who finds in his own intellect all that is needed for knowledge 
but must receive this infused knowledge from God 

In man, finite spirit in matter, intuition becomes so imperfect 
that it is no longer intuition in the strict sense of the term Only 
the first principles of all knowledge are directly received by man 
from God But of themselves they yield no knowledge, since they 
are only potentially conscious and need the intervention of an 
object derived through the senses in order to become conscious 
Yet there is m the human intellect an element which corre- 
sponds, in its own way, at its own degree, to the intuition of the 
pure spirits It is intuition m the wider sense of the word, intuition 
not of the object of knowledge but of the very activity by which 
man affirms the object of his knowledge When he affirms an 
object, he is aware of the fact that he affirms it That awareness 
requires no concept or judgment whatsoever, it is direct and intui- 
tive And smee the object of his knowledge is always the object of 
an affirmation, that object itself falls indirectly under this intuition 
Therefore in man affirmation is the substitute for the intuition of 
pure spirits 14 

We can show this in another way “The human mind is a faculty 
m quest of its intuition, that is to say, of assimilation with Bemg ’ 15 
The mind is in search of an object which will fill it to capacity 
That capacity is infinite, and only the Infinite Bemg can fill it The 
mind stnves towards some reality which will entirely equate its 
formal object Its formal object is truth or intelligibility as such, 
and only the perfect Truth will completely exhaust it The mind is 
constantly impelled to seek an object which it can affirm without 
any restriction about which it can say ‘ This bemg is ” Only God 
can be affirmed in that way, concerning all other beings our intel- 
lect must say ‘ This bemg is this or that ” Therefore our intelli- 
gence cannot reach the intuition which will fully satiate it during 
, life, it constantly stnves towards this goal by means of count- 
less partial affirmations 16 J 


u ?, efe 7Y op Clt PP 20 25 

^TTiTs^dni 22*" i" th J Ps y chol °Sy Of the Mystics p 101 
of God hut nntu ® at man ^ as a n appetite for the intuitive vision 

y that he is capable of bemg raised to the divme vision by 
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By way of conclusion we reprint a passage from Marech 
which summarizes what we have been explaining. 


The human intelligence is not merely a “^“^“Xcctcd m its 
the objects which pass within its field* ^ on iy term 

deepest manifestations towards a well e R D Absolute Truth and 
which can completely absorb ^^^^ba^endcncy of our 
Goodness The Absolute has set its ma «urnasses the particular 

intelligence, moreover, this tendency cons y dynamism from 

acts of Uie intellect, the mind . "fo obTtTbufm Tong a, it 
intellection to intellection, from obj ^ m vam to liken itself 

gravitates m the sphere of the finite, i n {u]| P, ss of lts act, to affirm 
to its internal movement, to rest in _ affirmation of reality 

being, by identity, purely and Integra y • • • fundamental tendency 
. . .is nothing else than the express, 000^^^^^ ^ affirnialJ on 
of the mind to unification m and with tn a direct intuition 

would only have its full objective va ^ j an d analogous value 
of the Absolute, it keeps, however, (he actm ty of the mind 

in us application to every ° b )^ mth Uie totality of octets 
going and allows itself to be c 
already affirmed . . * 1T 
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The Human Will 


That man possesses some tendencies is ^an^Uives 

existence of sense appetite, of : the t many nms^y ' emphasized by 

towards pleasure and away from pa , y that ma n 

modem psychologists. But quite a number Hhem de ny ^ 

has a rational appetite, a will, essentudly dtffwentm ^ ^ ^ 
perior to the sense drives. Others a mi w e must fi R t 

but deny its freedom. Therefore, “* Lcdom of the will, 

demonstrate the existence of the w , ceoarately, it should 

Although we shall treat these ‘"° JJ° is rea u y demonstrated only 
be noted that the existence of th tendency is free, 

when we have established that man’s highest tendency 

existence and nature OF THE WILL 

_ • , of the will can be demonstrated philosophically 

an^r 5#. on the 

The phUosoph^ldem demonstra(ed thfi cxistcn ce m man 0 

supposition that * en tiallv different from and supeno 

-K * immaterial and 

to sense ndcn , on matter. , 

oidy admitted, and it follows from the = "W” „ 

Now it is E cn ^ i CX pIained, that the nature of the a, > 
of appetite as P^toV nature of the cognitive faculty 
faculties «rrcsf«c^ ^ imraalcri:ll cocnitisc faculty, he mult 
fore, if man .**L a . cr jal appetitive faculty. r*ner*l 

P°-o— ts Of the concept of the will do not deny th- P „ 
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principle; they reject the existence of the intellect as we conceive 
it. But since we have demonstrated the existence of an immaterial 
intellect, we are justified in concluding that there is in man an 
immaterial tendency, not intrinsically dependent on matter, which 
we call the will. 

An empirical confirmation of this philosophical argument is de- 
rived from everyday experience. Every act of real self-control is 
an implicit manifestation of the will. In such an act we are con- 
scious of the fact that some tendency in us is held in check by a 
higher tendency. That higher tendency is the will. 

Against this argument the following objection may be raised. 
Animals also exercise self-control. Thus a hungry but well-trained 
dog will not take the meat he sees on the table. 

This, however, is not real self-control. The sight of the meat has 
aroused in the dog two conflicting tendencies: hunger and fear. 
The fear is a product of his experience. On a previous occasion 
his grabbing the meat has been followed by some very disagree- 
able sensations. The memory of these painful sensations is now 
associated with the perception of “meat-on-the-table.” If the fear 
is stronger than the hunger, the animal will not take the meat. If 
hunger exercises the stronger influence, he will take it, although 
the struggle between the two tendencies may be apparent in the 
furtive way in which he snatches his loot. 

It must be granted that in some men apparent self-control can 
be explained in the same way. When a dishonest man keeps his 
hands off a well-filled wallet because he is afraid of the police, his 
behavior resembles that of the hungry dog. But there are plenty of 
cases in which man checks his lower tendencies for purely intel- 
ectual or moral reasons, not in order to avoid physical pain or to 
win some pleasure. 


The Freudians have a deterministic explanation even for these 
cases. They say that man’s Super-ego explains such instances of 
sc -control. For them the Super-ego is a product of instinctive 
tendencies and social pressure and involves no will or real freedom 
C °. ICC * scc there are cases in which man’s ap- 

" ,^ 0r . al c ? nduct 030 bc explained in terms of the Super-ego 
<, . m tbat scn *e. Hut the morality which rests on the 

per-ego is a pseudo-morality, an instinctive morality differing 
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essentially from rational morality The Freudian interpretation may 
explam some, it does not explain all, instances of self-contro c 
shall come back to this problem m a later chapter 

Another empirical confirmation of the existence o * e Y 1 . 
rives from the fact that we sometimes will an object w 1C 
repugnant to our body and our sense tendencies, for “ istan ^» ' 
we swallow a bitter medicine, or submit to a painfu ope 
perform a disagreeable duty In all these cases we are no a 
by a material, sensible good but by some good presented by our 

“wfcan also use the phenomenon of voluntary a.ten., on as a 

confirmation of the existence of a rational appe 1 ® ' s atKn 

attention is distinct from spontaneous attention p and of 

tion is present in animals, it is the concentration o drucs 

the mind on some object which appeals to one o ^ mm( j on 
In voluntary attention we concentrate out : sens ^ ^ conc cn 

some object which does not spontaneously concentrate 

trate because we want to concentrate, an w concentrate 

because our mtelbgence tells us that it is gpri J picture 

Compare the attention you pay to an interesting 
with that given to a dull but important textboox 

The object of the will is the same ‘ ^"L^ haUhe'mat’enal 
considered from another point of view us ^ bul lIiat their 
object of the will coincides with ,! J at , h( . , vi jj 1S being any 
formal objects differ The materialo j . t of the mil 15 

being presented by the intellect The w ,u wills 

goodness in general, the good as such 

willed because it is good obicct which em- 

Should the will ever be confrontc w i t ^ ^ juch - ,t 

bodied its formal object complctcl}, he a * such, 

would necessarily embrace that object u -ould.t v * cCi0n ^ 

and if the will should e\cr meet Him as lie c c ( God 

adhere to Him But on this earth we ha'C T*ver rea W 
and therefore this hjpothctical circumstan ftW i« 

Yet in its deepest nature if we const urc ©nssiou<l) and 

contrasted with its elicited sol it ions |S God T1 u 

naturally strives towards the Infinite 
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general, unconscious, necessary striving towards God must be trans- 
lated into specific, conscious, free volitions. These volitions may 
advance in the direction of God or they may deviate from that 
direction (sin). But even when deviating from the Supreme Good, 
they take their impetus from His attraction, while the specification 
of that impetus comes from a particular good presented by the 
intellect. 

The possession by the will of the good as such constitutes happi- 
ness. Objectively, therefore, man’s happiness consists in the posses- 
sion of God, and he strives towards that possession in every one 
of his volitions. But man may freely decide that his happiness con- 
sists in the possession of some finite good, and in that case, there 
will be a cleavage between the natural and the elicited striving of 
his will, between his fundamental general willing and his superficial 
specified volitions, between his willing will and his willed will. 

The will may strive towards a material or an immaterial good, a 
physical or a moral good, a real or apparent good. A physical good 
is an object which is good for man as a being in the material uni- 
verse. A moral good is that which is good for man as a free being. 
When the will strives towards an apparent good, it strives towards 
something which is objectively evil but appears to be good. It is evil 
for man’s spiritual nature, but it attracts one of his sensory drives 
an t e will yields to that attraction. In such instances the will 
strives towards something which is evil, but not inasmuch as it is 
evi . vi as such cannot be the object of the will because it is not 

a , r . ea ^ ut onl y privation of some perfection which an 

object should possess. 

. ^i^rives towards some good which is presented by the 
f n C r: 6 W1 ^ ^ oes not ^ cnow the good, it is not a cognitive 
* I* . Ver ^ .°” e * ts elicited acts must be preceded by an in- 
e » C U cognition. The relation of the will to the intellect is 
» >° US C between the engine and the steering wheel 

Movement ^ general comes from the engine, but the 
A , 1 ® m °vement derives from the action of the wheel. 

- n . ,/T ia . Cllcct knows n °t only itself but also all other faculties 
° i C ?V S °i . lJlC wi * ls not only itself but also all other 
an t cir objects. As the intellect knows that it knows, the 
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rational appetite wills its own willing. It can move itself, it can 
command itself to will. 

The will can also will that the other faculties perform their ac- 
tions, it can command them to act. It commands the intellect to 
think, the memory to remember, the eye to see and the leg to move. 
The will can command the eye to see, but what the eye sees depends 
on the object presented to it. The exercise of vision depends on the 
will, but its specification comes from the object. Indirectly the will 
can also influence the specification of the other faculties. 

We should always remember that it is not really the will which 
wills, but man, the person, who wills by means of his rational 
appetite. 


freedom of the will 

In the paragraphs which follow we shall exphun what wemean 
by the freedom of the will; consider the post on o WJ -|] 

demonstrate the freedom of the will; explain why the human 
is free. 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

Freedom in general n y 7cTZJomZ £ 

different kmds of restraint an prisoner is released from 

absence of P^ a ‘ u “ stace he is no longer restrained by the 
prison, he is ^ is ^ abs ence of moral restrain, of an 

oK Thus in this country we are morally free to 

criticize the Government. f n «. vc holo2tcal restraint. 

Psychological freedom « ^ ^ driyes force a subject to 

Psychological restramt ; ibIe f or him to F rfomi 

perform certain ac “° n untrained anim i is forced by its hunger to 
SEZXZfZZU they are forced to act by die 
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com^inginfluence of their own 

llnTfooTand Soldier Tightened by a heavy bombardment can 

*?£H5 “ 

S£w&“.tsa=iS== jj 

can act or not act (freedom of exercise), can act in tins way or m 
that way (freedom of specification). 


THE MEANING AND KINDS OF DETERMINISM 


Many modem philosophers and psychologists deny the freedom 
of the will. They are called “determinists” and their system 
known as “determinism.” They claim that in spite of some contrary 
appearances, man is forced or “determined” in all his actions. 

All materialists and sensists are necessarily determinists. tor 
them man is a purely material being. But matter is perfectly de- 
termined and possesses no freedom. When we know a material sys- 
tem perfectly, we can foresee and predict all its future activities. 
Thus an astronomer predicts with great accuracy all future 
eclipses. The materialists claim that if we knew the material system 
called “man” perfectly, and if we were aware of all the influences 
working on him, we should be able to predict all his future activi- 
ties; we could write his biography on the day of his birth. 

Determinism has taken different forms. Biological determinism 
maintains that physiological factors exert a compelling influence in 
man’s life. We do what we do because of the kind of body we have 
inherited from our parents, because we are “bom that way. The 
biological determinists emphasize especially the role of the endo- 
crine glands and the genes in determining our conduct. 

Psycho-social determinists emphasize a combination of psycho- 
logical and social factors as explaining human conduct. On the psy- 
chological side they point to the different drives and tendencies 
which impel the individual; on the social side, to the continual 
pressure of the environment — -words, customs, fashions, propa- 


ganda, but most o£ all education, in particular education uring 

the first few years of life. we comp ulsive influ- 

The psychological deteraumste ’ J , ds> assertog that when 

ence of the motives presente stronger necessarily pre- 

two motives are opposed to < eac ’ ^ whjch necessarily tips 

vails. In this view the wdl is^te ; ecessalily chooses the 

toward the heavier weight- motive 

greater good and follows °"£ ffle irresistibly directed 

Theological detenmmsm holds that our but that 

by God. We may be under ^"““cd by the Divine 
impression is false, since our tbe f on n of a vague 

Will. This kind of determinism often ta ^ deterfflinists> sinc e 
fatalism— “It is so written. All pan that everything— m 

they deny freedom in G °f ” b “wdividual-is but the blind neces- 
God, in the universe and m the m , divinity. 

“Thafitw S demonstrating ft* the human wdl is 
free. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WHE 

We shall consider four "h^psychological argument, 

(3^"^, (4) die* philosophical argument. 

The Argument from Common “oMhTu^os. 

men believe that them I hum an We, A-"*"* * 

practical importance worId , the majority of mankind 
there is order in th ^ will is free . ^ 

W ™ E e peat' majority ““^“^eTfr^dom 
judgment o£ common^n^ ( ^ fa free OTd that | 
man on the street is , ed does determinism hn° 

Only among the s ph ^ not pracUce. 

and even among men j 
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It must be admitted that the majority of mankind have in the 
oast 'accepted certain things as facts which later investigation 
proved tote untrue. Thus for centuries it was umversaBy believed 
dial the sun revolved around the earth. But this °f jaet has 

no practical bearing on human life, and the universality of such a 
mistaken notion involved no disorder in human nature iteeU. How 
ever, the question whether or not we are free, masters of our own 
destiny and responsible for our actions, is of the gt ea ‘ est Pf 
importance, and to suppose that the majority of mankind had for 
centuries erred in holding this belief would not be compatible with 
the concept of an ordered universe. . 

This argument has no value for those who deny order in the 
universe. For them there is nothing absurd in the idea that most 
people should be convinced of something false, even if that er- 
roneous opinion had an essential bearing on the conduct of their 
lives. But for all who admit that the world makes sense, this ar- 


gument is very strong. . 

It could be objected that in scientific and philosophical matters 
we should follow those who have studied the question, even if 
they constitute only a minority, rather than acquiesce blindly in 
the opinions of the ignorant majority. And the proponents of de- 
terminism are precisely those who have arrived at their deter- 
ministic conclusions after studying the question. 

To this objection we give three answers: 

1. If all those who studied the question theoretically arrived at 
deterministic conclusions, we should indeed have to follow them. 
But even among philosophers the majority uphold the freedom 
of the will. In continental Europe only the Dialectical Materialists 
or Marxists claim that man is subject to determinism; almost all 
other professional philosophers, whether existentialists, phenomen- 
ologists or Thomists, are firm upholders of the freedom of man’s 
will. Some existentialists credit man with even more freedom than 
he actually possesses. In the English-speaking countries, it is true, 
many philosophers (although probably not the majority) profess 
a belief in determinism. This deterministic trend stems directly 
from the influence of Logical Positivism and indirectly, as wc 
shall sec, from the doctrine of Hume and Kant. 

2. Whether one professes determinism or the freedom of the 
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a mischievous effect and to increase i me ^ m ne Brother s 

and suffenng For it justifies Smer y _ commonest ex- 

Karamazov ‘‘All things are ma?he can't help doing what 

penences is to meet S0 ” M “'\ W 0 'f te n an excuse for not doing as well 
he is doing (or failing to do) nresent doing 1 

as he can or at least better than he is at present g 

, „ for rpachms influence on 

A belief in determinism may 'have ^ hves may have a 

one’s life On the other hand, ' y he P doctrine of free will, to 
deep influence on his attitude ow sometimes based more 

the extent that opposition to this doctnne is som 
on practical than on theoretics £ r . as miplymg that deter- 

This remark should not be misc ob] tlo „ o£ moral effort 

minism is only a handy way ou „ be mstances of tha 

Such an allegation would be one’s way of life on 

kind More often, however, these emanating, as they 

one’s philosophical doctnne the “ ,dlECtUaI 

do, from the environment, the y 

climate m which one has een g ort great numbers of e er 

3 Far from shunmug be dece nt and honest persons « 

mirnsts make a cons.sten^eEort centred, chon between th^octnne 
is difficult to see how there is n t0 lead And alldeter 

they profess and the “^Ythey admitted tbefreedo™ ° f 

mirnsts often conduct ffiemsdves . £ ^ ^ rf otber people 

the will, of their own , ar gument 

But this leads us to our next gu 

The Psychological ffiey £( <» 

naturaffy hold that din . ct |y and md,reC d y civarTof their 

viction? Because they ^ ore directly awa 

freedom of their 0\ Senumentalum " in Sidney 
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freedom in the very act of making a free decision; they are in- 
directly aware of it because of the many instances of behavior 
which can only be explained by admitting the freedom of the will. 

1. Direct awareness of the freedom of our free decisions: In 
this argument we claim that at the very moment in which we are 
exercising our freedom we are aware of it. We do not claim, on 
the other hand, that we are directly aware of being able to choose 
freely before the choice is made or after it has been made. 

It is true that before reaching a free decision we see several 
courses of action lying before us and have the feeling that we can 
freely choose any one of them. Tonight I may start working on 
that term paper which is due next Monday, or I may visit my 
friends or go to the movies. I feel very clearly that the decision 
is up to me, that I can freely choose any one of these ways of 
spending the evening. 

True, if this means that from past experience, hence indirectly, 
I know that in such situations the choice is entirely up to me. False, 
if it is claimed that I am actually aware of some power in me 
which I am not actually exercising, the power of freely choosing 
between these different eventualities. How could I be conscious of 
something which is merely potential? Only that which is actual can 
be the object of an act of consciousness. 

Are you capable of lifting a weight of fifty pounds? of running 
a quarter of a mile in a minute? You can answer these questions 
only if you have actually tried to do these things, or if you judge 
from the experience of people whom you consider to be about your 
equals in physical stamina. The power of doing these things is or 
is not present in you, but your consciousness cannot tell you any- 
thing about it until you try to exercise it. 

Suppose New York City were suddenly attacked by a fleet of 
enemy bombers carrying thermonuclear weapons. In such an emer- 
gency some people would be heroically courageous; others would 
behave in a cowardly way; most men would stand somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. Which way would I behave? Unless I 
have been in extreme danger before, I do not know, and I would 
find out only if the catastrophe occurred. 

Would you have the courage to run into a burning building, liable 
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to collapse at any moment, in order to save trapped children? You 
cannot tell until you actually have to make the decision. 

Of course, you feel that you could do it in this sense— that you 
could perform the boddy movements required to run into that 
building. You could do it if you wanted to do it. The question is. 
could you want to do it? Man is free not because he can do what 
he wants to do (many animals have that power, and the deter- 
m inis ts admit that we have it), but because he has it m hts power 

either to want or not want to do it. * 

Our point in this discussion is, then, that we are not aware of 
our power of choosing freely except in the very ^ 
that power. We are aware of the possible 

knowfrom past experience that when no great d'fficu'iesj.e^m to 
way we are capable of choosing any of these “ ur * ' ® ^ 
not conscious of our power of free choice as such, except whde w 

are actually exercising it. s , n have the 

Once we have reached a decision, we — e to “*u have 

impression that, although we have chosen » awareness of a 
selected B or C. Here again we have no pro sent awaren ^ 

power of choosing which we are no )o ”£ er an actua i per- 

awareness is indirect, based on J demons trate that 

ception of the power of choice. , . , ,, this is another 

power, we change our mind and pick B instead of A, this 

decision, not a mere rep enao n erf fh^an awareness of our 
Therefore we do not cl having exercised 

freedom of choice before exerci g choosing, while we 

it. But we possess toa ‘ £ l.ltlaf momL we are 

are deciding to A A ^out coercion, without con- 

conscious that we are^ ^ J ^ impel]ed by bIind impulses, 

strain!, we feel tn . . , j i;t-p a miooet. 

that we are not being roanl P£. ourse lves we should not take 

In order to demonstrate ttusmoureclvcs, we ^ ^ „ ot 

the case of some ^ vg . dosing between a ham or 

^ 

2 Even then - » from .he 

performing such net . 
existence of the acts. 
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instantaneously, without apparent reflection. In the latter instance 
a decision may be free, but it is not easy to show it. 

But take the following example: As a public official you have 
confidential information that a major road is going to be built 
across a piece of property which is available at a very low price. 
You could buy that land through some intermediary and sell it 
later at a handsome profit. This idea has come into your mind quite 
spontaneously, you are not free in the matter. You realize at once 
that such behavior, if not downright dishonest, would be at least 
unethical. You can at once, freely, banish that “temptation” from 
your mind. It may, and probably will, come back, even if you do 
not want it. But it is up to you to reject it. You may, on the other 
hand, freely decide to consider it for awhile, to begin a deliberation. 
After several days of hesitation, you finally “make up your mind”; 
you decide No or Yes. Now especially, you are clearly aware that 
putting an end to the deliberation and choosing either course of 
action are free decisions, of your own making, entirely up to you, 
for which you assume the responsibility, which make you a better 
or a worse man. In these free decisions you were influenced by 
many factors which are not of your own making (your heredity, 
early education, environment, by public opinion, etc.). But these 
factors cannot force you to decide one way or the other. The final 
decision comes from deep within you, from the core of your person- 
ality, from your own free will. When you thus make a decision, 
especially an important one, in the moral order, you are aware of 
it and of the fact that this decision is free, does not have to be 
taken, could be a different one. 

True, the awareness of freedom is not overwhelming; it is not 
difficult to overlook it if for some reason you choose to do so. 
As Professor De Finance writes, “Clear does not always mean 
distinct, much less reflectively known. There is a perception of 
values which entails neither words nor images, and that is why it 
may seem to go unnoticed, but in order not to notice it, you must 
already have refused it in your heart"* That may explain why 
some people assert that they are not aware of the freedom of their 
decisions. Although this does not necessarily involve bad faith, it 

8 Existence et Liberty, pp. 9-10. See also K. Rahner, SJ, Schnften zut 
Tlteologie, Vol. Ill, p. 130, note. 
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involves more than merely theoretical reasons. Our free decisions 
are so central in us that in a certain sense we are our free decisions. 
The process by which we become aware of what we are is quite 
different from scientific or everyday knowledge. 


2. Indirect awareness of the freedom of our decisions : 

Many facts of our daily life, of which we are clear ly aware, can 
be explained only if we are free. We deliberate before taking a 
decision, we weigh the reasons for and against it, we regret some 
of our past choices; and this implies that we should and by 
inference could, have acted differendy. We admire, praise and re 
ward virtuous and heroic actions and manifest through 
die implicit belief that the person who 1”°' 

forced to do so. If Doctor Albert "^/ r ^for adSg 
with his patients in tropical Africa, there l . presence of 

him. We react with spontaneous indignation P 

certain crimes, a reaction quite differen from the sho C K v 
in face of some natural calamity. If Hitler S 

when he decreed die wholesale exterminadon of the Jews 

action was just one more natural disaster, and there was 
for any indignation about it. . t{ * i<5 h ase d on a 

in most countries Most courts 

belief in the freedom of at °. on (that is> of freedom) with 

try to find out the £ ad the punishment is generady 

which a crime was comnutteci. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ CK 

proportioned to the degre ° murder more severely 

is no reason for P u “^ an in an Automobile accident, 
than the kilhng °f ' * * ^ onv icdon of freedom is so strong that even 
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a„d laments that he finds tt necessary to admm.ster pnuseand bta™ _to 
himself and to others, “as if people were responstble for their acts 


It is now widely recognized among moral philosophers that, no 
matter how irrefutable the logic of absolute psychological or natural- 
istic determinism may be, sane and rational human bemgs. m ortoj » 
retain their sanity, their rationality, and their human purposefulness 
in living still stubbornly insist on deciding, choosing, and a< - tin S 
though they were autonomous, dignified, and free individuals 
is the phenomenon, above all, that still needs to be explained 


The [Communist] Party denied the free will of the individual— and at 
the same time it exacted his witling self sacrifice It denied hts capacity 
to choose between two alternatives— and at the same time it demanded 
that he should constantly choose the right one It denied his power to 
distinguish good and evil— and at the same time it spoke pathetically 
of guilt and treachery The individual stood under the sign of economic 
fatality, a wheel m a clockwork which had been wound up for all 
eternity and could not be stopped or influenced— and the Party de- 
manded that the wheel should revolt against the clockwork and change 
its course 0 


However, if you point to these inconsistencies, the determinists 
try to explain them away “We admire and praise a hero just as we 
admire and praise a heavyweight champion, or a winning race 
horse Our admiration for the horse does not imply that the animal 
is free Why should our admiration for the hero imply that belief? 

It is true that we admire and praise performances which involve 
no freedom — -for instance, that of a race horse, of a champion, of 
a great singer But that kind of admiration differs from the admira- 
tion which we pay to virtuous or heroic actions Great perform- 
ances m sport or art involve the overcoming of great physical diffi- 
culties Great performances in the sphere of morality do not, 
from the physical point of view, anyone could accomplish them It 
is physically no more difficult to run into a burning building in 
order to save trapped children than it would be to run into that 
building when there is no danger, the difficulties are not physical 

* Allport College Reading and Religion p 102 

B H W Hintz Some Further Reflections on Moral Responsibility, in 
DF p 166 

* A Koestler Darkness at Noon (New York Macmillan) 
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but psychological, internal to the subject and freely overcome by 
biro. Freedom consists precisely in overcoming such internal ob- 
stacles; hence admiration here implies a belief in freedom. 

‘ We want a criminal to be punished, not because we believe 
that he could have refrained from committing his crime, but be- 
cause the punishment will be a deterrent for other potential crim- 
inals. ” This may be true as far as the punishment is concerned, but 
it does not explain the spontaneous outburst of indignation with 
which even a confirmed determinist reacts to certain crimes, v.g. 
the extermination of millions of innocent people by Communists 
or Naxis. 

"We have the impression of freedom because we are not aware 
of the motives which determine us. These motives are unconscious.” 
This is the Freudian form of determinism. We shall take it up 
later in detail in our study of the Unconscious. The following re- 
marks will suffice for our present purpose: Such a decision, which 
would force itself on the mind unaccompanied by any awareness 
of the motives prompting it, is in fact not a free choice but a com- 
pulsion. When a person cannot help doing something and docs 
not know why he Wants to do it (v.g. washing one’s hands every 
few minutes) he is not free; he is suffering from a compulsion, he 
is abnormal. But our ordinary choices do not assume that patho- 
logical form. 

"The very fact that, although I am determined and I know that 
I am, I often act as if I were not, is a proof of determinism. I can- 
not help it, I am not free.” 

If I were determined, I would know nothing about it. Animals 
are unfree, and totally unaware of it. In order to be aware of space, 

I must, in some way, stand outside space. I can know time only 
because something in me is above time. I can speak of determin- 
ism only because 1 am not totally in its grip. 7 

The Ethical Argument. If there is no freedom, there is no real 
responsibility, no virtue, no merit, no moral obligation, no duty, 
no morality. The necessary connection between freedom and 
these spiritual realities is quite ob\ious and is demonstrated in 
Ethics. 

T See Dc Finance, op P- U. 
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This is a strong argument, because the sense of duty and the 
belief in morality and moral obligation come naturally to man, 
and even those who deny their existence in theory live in practice 
as if they admitted it. 

Kant, who claimed that the existence of freedom was not demon- 
strable by theoretical reason, nevertheless was convinced that man 
is free, and he derived this conviction from the fact of duty, which 
he considered to be immediately evident to the practical reason. 

Among the first principles which, as we have argued, are vir- 
tually inborn to the human intellect there is at least one that refers 
to the moral order: “The good must be done and evil must be 
avoided.” This fundamental dictate of conscience, this moral 
“ought,” is virtually inborn in every human mind. It is the basis 
of all moral obligation, and it implies freedom of the will, since 
obligation is nothing but the necessity of doing something freely. 

The determinist who denies the existence of duty nevertheless, 
to a certain extent, implicitly affirms it. For in his discussion with 
an opponent he will take it for granted that both he himself and 
his opponent ought to be sincere and truthful, ought not to distort 
the adversary’s statements and ought to abide by the rules of polite 
discussion. 

He may assert, of course, that all these things have nothing to 
do with duty, that they are mere conventions, like the rules of eti- 
quette or of a game. But when I move in polite society, why do I 
abide by the rules of etiquette? When I play games, why do I ob- 
serve the rules? Is it an inborn necessity, such as my need for 
breathing? Is it a drilled-in performance, such as the tricks learned 
by a dog? There may have been some drilling; fundamentally, how- 
ever, observing the rules of social intercourse or of the game is a 
duty, an obligation. But obligation supposes freedom, it is necessity 
as it applies to a free agent. 

No social life is possible without obligations and duties. In our 
relations with other people we are aware of certain obligations we 
have in regard to them, and we are even more aware of their 
obligations towards us. Therefore we are continually taking it for 
granted that man is free. 

Those who maintain that all obligations are mere conventions 
will have to admit, in accordance with their own logic, that no ob- 
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ligations are absolute, no duties are sacred, no rights are ina 
able. Hence a majority might one day decide that the externum 
of a minority was good and permissible. 

The Philosophical Argument. This argument can be prese 
only in a philosophical context. It presupposes the two follow 
philosophical statements, which we shall not demonstrate hen 

3. Ever}' kind of knowledge evokes a corresponding kirn 
striving. This follows from the fact that knowledge and striv 
as we have tried to show earlier, 8 are the two fundamental fi 
ti ons or aspects of being; 

2. Immaterial striving is free at least in this sense, that it is 
determined from outside. Determinism derives from matter. 

If these two principles are admitted, the argument for 
freedom of the will is easy to set up: 

There is in man an immaterial kind of knowledge, as we hr 
demonstrated above. Hence there must also be in him an imn 
terial kind of striving. And since immaterial striving is free, the 
is in man a free kind of striving, which is called the will. 


WHY THE HUMAN WILL IS FREE 

The following explanation of the deeper reason why the hums 
will is free is often presented as one more argument for tl 
freedom of the will. It is indeed such an argument, because th 
explanation of why man’s will is free implies the reasons for ad 
mining this freedom. 

Man’s freedom does not consist merely in being able to do wha 
he wants to do. Many animals can do what they want to do. Bu 
it is not within their power to decide what they want to do: then 
nature and their environment decide this for them. Man, on the 
other hand, is able not only to do what he wants to do but also 
to decide that he wants to do one thing or another. What he wants 
to do is up to him, it is not dictated to him by any exterior or 
interior influence. 

We must show, therefore, the fact that, and the reason why, 

8 See p 1ST. 
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the human person does not will the things he wills out of necessity; 
the fact that, and the reason why, he wills them freely. In order 
to make our explanation as clear as possible, we proceed in four 
stages: 

1. Man wills a thing necessarily as soon as he has decided: “This 
is good.” 

The will is a faculty whose object is the good. When a faculty 
meets its object, it is not free, it must embrace it. Therefore the 
will must necessarily embrace the good. 

But the will does not know its own object, it is not a cognitive 
faculty; it meets its object through the intellect. Hence as soon as 
the intellect judges: “This is good,” the will is presented with its 
object and must necessarily embrace it. 

Therefore we must find out in what circumstances the intellect, 
or rather man through bis intellect, has to decide: “This is good.” 
If this statement follows automatically on the presentation of 
certain goods, man possesses no freedom. If this statement is of 
the person’s own making, he is free. Man is free if he can freely 
decide: “This is good.” He possesses no freedom if he decides 
necessarily that something is good. 

2. Man decides necessarily that a thing is good when it con- 
forms to his standard of goodness. 

The person judges the goodness of things not arbitrarily, but 
according to a certain norm or standard. When an object fulfills the 
requirements of that standard it is necessarily called good. If man’s 
standard of goodness were pleasure, everything pleasurable would 
.. av ^ *° i^ e i ud S ed £ ood > and his will would necessarily embrace 
it. bhould this standard be finite goodness, man would have to 
will every good object. 

3. Man’s standard of goodness is “goodness as such.” 

ew is guided by the intellect. The intellect knows being as 
sue , esires truth as such. The object of the will has the same 
ex fusion as that of the intellect which guides it: it is the good as 
sue , an goodness as such is the standard according to which man 
ju ges ^ e objects of his will. The good as such means the perfect 
good, wnhom any restriction, imperfection or limitation. 

. o e ject on earth comes up to man’s standard of goodness, 
n eart we never meet the perfect good. Many things are 
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good, but they are not absolutely good, they all have their limita- 
tions, their defects. Even God as we know Him on earth does not 
necessarily appear to us to be the good as such, since if we want 
to adhere to Him, we must give up certain forbidden pleasures 
which satisfy some of our drives and, to that extent, seem good 
to us. D 

5. Hence there is not a single object on earth with regard to 
which man is forced to decide: “This is good.” There is not a single 
object in relation to which we are not free. 

In other words: We are free to will or not to will, because we 
can always say: “This is good but not perfectly good.” 

We can say: “This is good but not perfectly good,” because 
we are capable of comparing every good presented to us with 
the perfect good. 

We are capable of comparing every good presented to us with 
the perfect good because our intellect provides us with the idea 
of the perfect good. 

Our intellect provides us with the idea of the perfect good be- 
cause it is immaterial. 

It follows that our freedom is ultimately based on the imma- 
teriality of our will and our intellect. We are free because we are 
spirits. 


MECHANISM OF A FREE DECISION 

In every free decision we may distinguish several steps. Although 
frequently the decision matures so quickly that we are hardly aware 
of these steps, they must be present if the decision is to be really 
free. 

First Step. The first step consists in the attraction exercised by 
some good either on the will or on some other drive. Thus, while 
we are writing a term-paper, the idea comes up in our mind that 
it would be nice to see the picture at the neighborhood theater. We 
are immediately attracted by that pleasure. 

Such an attraction is natural and unavoidable. Our sense appetite 
is necessarily attracted by any pleasure presented to it by the senses. 
Our will also is attracted, because, from the point of view of the 
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senses, this pleasure is a real good. No freedom is involved in this 
step, and therefore no responsibility, no possible guilt. A tempta- 
tion is precisely such an attraction exerted on the will by some 
moral evil presented as a pleasure. 

Second Step. The second step consists in considering and exam- 
ining the attractive good. Besides its desirable aspect it shows other 
features which are not so desirable. It is agreeable to go to the 
movies, but it is disagreeable to go to class tomorrow without that 
term-paper and to receive a poor grade for the course. 

Because there are good sides to the object, we are attracted. Be- 
cause there are bad sides to the same object, we are not forced, we 
remain free. As we concentrate on the good sides, we feel more and 
more attracted. As we emphasize the bad sides, we feel more and 
more free to resist that attraction. If our mind were so entirely oc- 
cupied by the goodness of the object that there was no room for 
any other considerations, we should not be free. In that case the ob- 
ject would appear to be simply good, perfectly good. Before the 
perfect good, which is its necessitating object, the will is not free. 
It is only by comparison with other goods, and ultimately with our 
standard of goodness, that the deficiencies of the object become 
apparent. Therefore this second step is essential in any free de- 
cision. 


Sometimes such a comparison becomes impossible. Thus in hyp- 
nosis, in psychosis, in severe neurosis, when the mind does not 
function normally, a person may be unable to see the dark sides 
o t e o ject. he is fascinated” by it; there is no room in his mind 
for anything but its allurements. 

This may also occur in more normal circumstances; for instance, 
C !^ Se a PP et * te or the emotions are so strongly aroused 
a e o ject occupies the whole mind and excludes any other 
con ent. n i sue cases of extreme emotional disturbance the mind 
sees o y e good sides of the object, it is unable to advert to its 
e ciencies. his may happen in intoxication, drug addiction, great 
xu excitement, extreme fear or anger. In such cases freedom 
curta iled, with a corresponding decrease of re- 
ponsi ty and of eventual guilt, or it may be entirely abolished, 
tn v, mCe e f C states are connected with strong physiological dis- 
r ances, ere is some truth in the doctrine of biological deter- 
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minism. Some bodily conditions interfere with the exercise of free- 
dom. Some cases of unbalance of the endocrine glands, of patho- 
logical heredity, result in frequent physiological upheavals which, 
if they do not entirely eliminate freedom, at least considerably de- 
crease it. But these are pathological conditions. In the normal in- 
dividual such extreme circumstances do not usually occur, and it 
is one of his duties to see to it that they do not occur. He is obliged 
to avoid the occasions which may put his body into such a state of 
turmoil that he can no longer exercise real freedom. 

Third Step. The third step consists in deliberation, in which the 
reasons for and against a course of action are examined by the in- 
tellect. This step may take a long time or it may be instantaneous. 

Movie or term paper? We weigh the pros and the cons. Our 
mind when thus engaged is like scales; the weights are the advan- 
tages of either course of action. The side on which the heaviest 
weights pile up will finally go down and stay down, and our will 
necessarily follows it. 

But how do these diverse considerations arise in the mind? If 
they arise independently of the will, under the influence of cir- 
cumstances, environment, the laws of association, without any 
possibility on our part of influencing them, then we are merely 
witnesses of the struggle between the motives, and whatever may 
be the outcome of that struggle, we must join the winning side. 
Such is the position of the psychological determinists, who claim 
that the will always accepts the objectively strongest motive. 

But that position is not supported by our inner experience. We 
can influence that struggle which the motives wage in our mind; we 
can strengthen the force of some motives by concentrating our at- 
tention on them ; we can weaken others by turning our attention 
away from them. Circumstances, environment, the laws of associ- 
ation, our present state of body and mind do influence the presenta- 
tion of the motives. But we can always intervene and support one 
side against the other. The side to which we lend our support will 
finally prove the stronger and will determine the issue. 

Here again, in the process of our deliberation, neurosis, strong 
emotions, a violent passion may have a disturbing influence. They 
render a cool, accurate appraisal very difficult, they make it hard 
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for us to concentrate our attention. All these influences may de- 
crease, or even in extreme cases abolish, human freedom. 

Psychological determinism holds that the will always follows the 
strongest motive. This position can be maintained only if we add 
that in normal circumstances that motive will be the strongest 
which we make the strongest. It is untenable if we interpret it as 
meaning that the strength of the motives is determined indepen- 
dently of our intervention. 

Fourth Step. Sooner or later we decide, ‘‘This is good for me 
now.” We overlook the bad features of the object, we concentrate 
our attention on its attractiveness. Once that decision has been 
reached, the will must follow it and embrace the object presented 
by the intellect. 

This decision is not the result of a purely intellectual process nor 
of the objective state of affairs, nor of social pressure, nor of our 
past education. All these factors influence our decision, they do not 
determine it. It is the product of our own personal intervention, 
of a factor which comes from the very depths of our personality. 
It is a free decision. 

Everything in this material universe is determined by and in its 
causes. The only exception to this rule is the freedom of the human 
will in its free decisions. In and through them we share, in an 
analogous and very lowly way, something of God’s own creative 
power. 
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Further Elucidation of Man’s 
Free Decisions 


THE PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM OF THE WILL 

The mechanism of a free decision can be explained in another 
way, which will allow us to shed more light on this essential feature 
of man’s nature. When a person makes a free decision, he uses 
what has been called "the practical syllogism of the will.” It can be 
presented as follows: 

That which is good must be willed. 

But this action or object is good for me now. 

Therefore this action or object must be willed. 

This syllogism is not explicitly used by the subject, but it can 
be read into his deliberation. It contains not the usual three, but 
four terms, since the middle term is not the same in the major and 
in the minor premise. In the major "that which is good” refers to 
the good as such, to that which is absolutely good, for only the 
good as such must be absolutely walled by the rational appetite. The 
minor, on the other band, refers to “that which is good for me 
now.” Therefore the syllogism is invalid, and it cannot force the 
assent of the intellect. It becomes valid only if “that which is good 
for me now” is in some way equated with “that which is good.” 

The intellect of itself cannot equate these two terms, but in a 
free choice the intellect under the influence of the will is capable 
of equating them. Voluntary attention, which is an activity of the 
intellect influenced by the will, overlooks the finite and defective 
aspects of the object, makes it appear to the intellect as good with- 
out restriction, or as a means for reaching the perfect good. By a 
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fiat of the will “that which is good for me now” has become just 
“that which is good.” Now the practical syllogism is valid, the 
conclusion follows, the decision is reached. 

Although man can freely decide that a finite object is perfectly 
good, or a means for the acquisition of the perfect good, he does 
not reach such a decision without good reason. Freedom does not 
mean arbitrariness. The reasons which make him reach such a 
decision are summarized in the words, for me now, which point 
to the dispositions of the subject. 

As a person is, so things appear to him. The impression which 
objects make upon a subject depends not only on the objects but 
also on the state of mind, the dispositions of the subject. Some of 
these dispositions are stable or permanent ( for me), others are 
of a more transitory nature (now). 

The transitory dispositions are all those which temporarily affect 
the subject at the moment of his choice. Such are his state of health, 
his mood, the weather, the present environment. When these trans- 
itory dispositions have a greater impact on the choices than the 
more permanent factors, we have a fickle subject whose life lacks 
unity, the general direction of whose choices changes from day to 
day. 

The more permanent dispositions which influence a man’s de- 
cisions are indicated by the words, for me. What a person is because 
of his inherited dispositions and has become as a result of his educa- 
tion, his environment, his own personal experiences and efforts, the 
influence of God’s grace upon him, makes some things appear good 
and others not good for him. Thus his whole past life has a share 
in his free decisions. A person who leads a moral life comes to de- 
cide with increasing ease and spontaneity that those objects or ac- 
tions are good for him which happen also to be morally good in 
themselves, whereas an individual who yields again and again to his 
animal nature reaches a state in which he experiences a constantly 
increasing facility in considering as good for himself whatever suits 
his passions and his lower drives. This pressure of the past on a 
man’s free decisions never amounts to compulsion, but it is very 
real and it increases as time goes on. “Man shapes his own being 
daily by the exercise of his freedom, but yesterday’s freedom lies 
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heavy on today’s, and the latter already casts its shadow over to- 
morrow’s ” 1 


THE DOMINANT INCLINATION 

This influence of the past on free decisions has been called a 
"dominant inclination ’ 2 It is an inclination because it inclines, or 
pushes, the will towards certain lands of objects It is not a deter- 
mining inclination, because the will can always resist it, 2 but it is 
a dommant inclination, because its influence tends to prevail more 
and more in the process of man’s decisions It is a to o * 
will which, depending on the direction it has f taken .impels some 

men toward the moral good, making it easier or V 

ful to then moral ideal, and other men towards mor en « 
it more difficult for them to lead a virtuous hfe It becomes pad tot 
man’s character, not, of course, as one of ■^■nborn, spontaneous 
features, but as acquired and controfled by the acti™ »f the wffi 
The theory of the dominant inclination aUows ns to answer sen 
ous objections against the freedom of the will Thus Professor 
John Hospers writes 

How can anyone be responsible for 
of his character, winch ^ mem stemming from early 

- choo! ' Ds7 ‘ 

is understood mi wcludwg £1 our character B molded and 

mad^h es Lch are « - - - — 

1 Mouroux THC o, Man (New Verb Sbeed * 

l5 *lUd P 156 f . u ^ D «er be ontolopcriljr «P- 

• “The infinite f 1 recovery is always real and erenif * m 
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That indeed applies to the determined, unfree elements of our 
character (what we shall later call our spontaneous character). 
It does not apply to our will and to our dominant inclination, to 
our controlled character. 5 

In the neurotic person the determined elements of character 
have a tendency to prevail. That is why his freedom and responsi- 
bility are more or less restricted. But in a normal individual’s char- 
acter those elements which are of his own making (dominant 
inclination) or under his own control (free-will) are, or should 
be, predominant. A person’s moral growth consists precisely in a 
gradual extension of this autonomous sphere of his personality. 

In other words: although the early environment may have a 
bad influence on the development of our character, we can, to a 
great extent, overcome that influence by dint of voluntary effort. 

But, continues Professor Hospers, “If we can overcome the ef- 
fects of the early environment, the ability to do so is itself a 
product of the early environment. We did not give ourselves this 
ability and if we lack it we cannot be blamed for not having it.” 6 

The ability to overcome the effects of the early environment is 
not a product of that environment. Neither our free-will nor our 
dominant inclination derives from our environment. We have 
slowly built the latter up through the use of the former. Our free- 
will was given to us with our very being: the First Cause, which 
gave us existence, gave us existence as free agents. As the Supreme 
Good this same First Cause continually invites and attracts us. We 
do not consciously experience this attraction as deriving from the 
Supreme Good. It reaches us on the conscious level under the 
guise of attractive finite goods. It is up to our free-will to accept 
or to reject the invitation of the Supreme Good, to yield to, or to 
resist, His attraction. We accept and yield when we freely choose 
only those finite goods which lead us to Him; we reject and resist 
when we freely prefer those finite goods which lead us away from 
Him. Our will is not something which we give ourselves; the at- 
traction of the Supreme Good is not of our own making. What docs 
lie in our power is the way we use our God-given will in the pres- 

r ° Qr ,ludy sponlancous nnd controlled character in chapter 20, 
• Op. cit.. p. 126. 
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ence of the God-sent attraction. Our volitional life is not a mono- 
logue but a dialogue. 7 

Thus we see at what point Professor Paul Edwards errs in the 
course of the following remarks: 


It is true that A helped to form his own later character. But his start- 
ing point, his desire to change, his energy and courage, were already 
there. They may or may not have been the results of previous efforts on 
his own part. But there must have been a first effort, and the effort 
at that time was the result of factors that were not of his making. 


We reply that the first effort was the result of A’s freely using 
factors which are not of his making. His first free act was a ree 
welcoming or rejecting of the invitation of the Supreme 
may have assumed the following shape: , 

As a child, say, of seven, A discovered a few coins lying on 
tabic. He felt like taking them to buy candy. Suppose that h 
already past the mere Super-ego stage, that e was 
vaguely aware that stealing was not wrong . to 

bidden, but forbidden because it was wrong." H ^ 
steal the coins, he decides implicitly that for him * I£ 

or happiness consists in following his own egoishc 
he resists the temptation, he decides that for him tae supreme iff** 
or happiness consists in respecting the more or -bm 
ceived moral order. The first free act means a total 

temptation, it will be eas.er for him to be honest next 

° r °SSd Irt Soft StwmWOT-r 1 in „-<*■; •foit Men be - 
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has made a start at developing a dominant inclination — or, as Pro- 
fessor Edwards puts it, at forming his own later character . 11 

Suppose now that A, having stolen the coins with a bad con- 
science, experiences no disagreeable consequences. The adults 
around him do not care; as a matter of fact, they act in the same 
way, only on a larger scale. Neither at home nor in the school is 
A’s dawning sense of duty and of responsibility given support or 
encouragement. Everybody in his environment is out for a good 
time without any regard to the moral law. Why should A not 
follow their example? Almost unavoidably the child’s conscience 
will be warped, and his will-power will remain undeveloped. No 
less than his intelligence, these powers need to be educated during 
childhood and adolescence. His conscience will be warped: he will 
not be clearly aware where his duties lie, what he must do and 
what he must avoid. His will-power will be undeveloped: even if 
he knows the moral law, he will not have the strength to live up to 
it, owing to insufficient motivation and a dominant inclination in 
the wrong direction. Accordingly, A’s responsibility will be con- 
siderably less than that of a person of his age who has enjoyed a 
solid moral education. He is a victim of his environment. He may, 
in spite of advancing age and even intellectual development, re- 
main morally infantile throughout his life. 

Does that mean that he is not free at all? By no means. A cer- 
tain amount of freedom is retained by all men who are not totally 
insane. Furthermore, there are some domains in which he clearly 
continues to see his “duty,” and where it is up to him to listen to 
the “voice of his conscience.” For example: he belongs to a gang, 
and he would consider any “squealing” on it as a hideous crime. 
Should he be induced to do it all the same, he would do it in full 
freedom, and well aware of this freedom and the ensuing responsi- 
bility. 

In such a person freedom is undeveloped, owing to a deficient 
education. It is not totally absent, even within the field of objec- 
tive morality, and within some restricted areas it may be as strong 
as it is in the average individual. 

■ YY™ 5 shows a Eain that the most important free decisions occur 

in the moral order. 
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From what we have said about the dominant inclination it would 
seem to follow that both the man who lives a moral life and be- 
comes increasingly subject to a dominant inclination towards vir- 
tue, and the man who follows the lead of his lower dnves and 
becomes increasingly subject to a dominant inclination towards 
sin, see their freedom gradually decline with the mounting pres- 
sure of the inclination which holds sway in their life. Only the 
man who wavers between good and evil, trying to ea a mor 
life but frequently straying from the right path through weakness, 
would keep the full unhampered use of his freedom. 

This strange conclusion is true in a certain sense, if we take 
freedom to mean only the power of choosing 
moral good and evil. But this very conclusion makes itclearthat 
such cannot be the real meaning of human h P human 

confirms this view. The main, if not the only, feld 
freedom is exercised is that of moral endeavor Now we ob erve 
that individuals who have been supremely succe: s ul m that ^n, 
deavor become in practice more and more una Saints 

when a choice is to be made between goodandevd. toSW 
such choice is practically eliminated, yet c h 

free. Therefore real freedom cannot consist essentially in the P 
of choosing between good and evil. 


FREE-WILL AND LIBERTY 

Freedom presents 

tinian terms, the problem o concerns the power of 

The first is a problem ”l"’rea.ure, making him masler of 
choosing, essential to every P ■ ^ ^ ^ j udsrocnls . The second 
his own acts, of his own o J ■ and concern! the po»er of 
is a problem of meaning P T • on and enables him o 

self-realization which eharartenzes P • Tbe mo problems 
respond to his vocation and to tolal . a problem 

are implied in each omer . a pama^mb ^ # ^ „ ( the mean, 

of structure and a problem j una bj c to 

••We do no. say faKn/.^l I* r«J 

choose. As long as man li'es ne » ** 
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and a problem of the end For freewill is a means to liberty, and 
the power of choosing is there to serve a power of self achievement 13 

According to this conception free-will, or the power of choosing 
between opposite values, is not an end in itself, it is only a means 
The end is the acquisition of perfect liberty That liberty consists 
essentially in this that the elicited, conscious acts of our will 
shall comcide more and more with the natural, unconscious striv- 
ing of the same faculty The natural, unconscious striving of our 
will is necessarily directed toward the Absolute Good, which is 
God Whenever we use our free-will in the right way, freely choos- 
ing what is morally good and rejecting what is morally evil, our 
elicited, conscious activity coincides with that fundamental craving 
of our will 

As we repeat such actions, what is morally good tends to ap- 
pear, more and more, as that which is “good for me now ” Our 
dominant inclination is leading us to the real good, what we like 
to do is exactly what we must do Our liberty is growing, whereas 
our power of choosing, our free will, is becoming gradually a fac- 
tor of less importance All normal human beings are free, in the 
sense that they possess the power of choosing All human beings 
must become free, m the sense that they should acquire perfect 
liberty The main purpose of education, psychotherapy, ascetical 
effort— m fact, of all attempts at self-improvement — should be the 
acquisition of this perfect liberty by means of a prudent use of 
free-will 

In this connection we must mention the theory of the “final 
option,” which is being accepted by an increasing number of 
philosophers and theologians According to this theory, the senes 
of free decisions which succeed each other in a man's life culminate, 
at the very moment of death (and this even when he dies m a coma, 
apparently dcpnved of any kind of consciousness), in a final, mo- 
mentous decision or option by which he chooses either the objec- 
tive good or his own subjective advantage, by which he either 
humbly and lovingly acquiesces in God’s will or proudly and 
cgoistically asserts himself as the center of everything This choice 
is free, and fully conscious As a matter of fact, it is more free 

n Mouroux op cit p 143 
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and more fully conscious than any choice made by a man during 
his life. Through it he fixes his eternal attitude towards God an 

himself. „ , 

But this option stands veiy much under the influence of the 
dominant inclination. The person who has consisten y ” 
prefer God to his own egoistic pride will almost cernunly (although 
freely, not necessarily) confirm these previous c oices ln 
choice. On the other hand, the individurd who has regulmtyput 
his own pleasure and pride above a humble surrender ° < M i runs 
a very great risk (although he is not forced, 
sealing his eternal destiny by a final decision of the same tad. 

This final option is not made in the light of eternity, 
really free. It is the final act of man s bfe, c y^5L ocabJe signature 
from time into eternity. It is, as it were, the scr jp t 0 f 

STs’ ^"rTi’t 1 ? fime he can commit himself 

£ °Tiis last free choice wUl be ^^^“"from 
eternity, it must have features whic decision is very 

decisions of everyday fife. ^“e momentous. I 

important, his last free choice rous _ assume his eternal 

seems inadmissible that a spiritual f S . posture 

attitude iu au unconscious way t dip for £ccpt- 

which will be his forever; hence Anew good masons P f 

ing that the final option must take place m a last 
mortal consciousness and free om. 


TIIE THREE KINDS OF FEEF, ACTS 

A dominant inclination is nn“r'fo« 

flucnce may be upon all 1 o P® . ; nc lmation itself, haung 

dme be free, re- 
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Therefore we may distinguish three kinds of free acts The first 
is exercised in the direction of the dominant inclination, it carries 
into detail the plan of life which a man has slowly come to accept 
As the inclination grows, such actions become gradually easier, 
so as to seem instinctive and automatic They remain free actions 
nevertheless, for the inclination itself has been freely constructed 
and is freely maintained 

The second kind of free actions go counter to the dominant in- 
clination People who ordinarily follow the lead of their animal 
dnves or their egoism occasionally perform acts of charity, kindli- 
ness or generosity, while others whose effort is ordinarily directed 
towards the good sometimes deviate from their ideal Such devia- 
tions from the mam trend of one’s life indicate that the personality 
has not yet been perfectly unified around a dominant ideal 

The third hind of free actions are the most important More 
than merely deviating from the dominant inclination, they break 
with it, they cut the personality free from it and give a new orienta- 
tion to an individual’s whole life 


. these are acts that put the end itself in question, which touch the 
roots of liberty, the whole trend of a life, the spiritual being of the 
person These are acts of conversion, whether involving a total break — 
on the plane of willing — with the past, or a decisive deepening, a radical 
purification or perversion, carried out m accordance with the habitual 
inclination but through an option that puts a whole destiny in ques- 
tion Such acts are creative They constitute the most splendid proof 
of the abiding liberty of man, and from that standpoint the apostate 
is as good an example as the convert Such acts are always possible 
since the essential core of the will remains inviolate, and its infinite 
capacity will never be satisfied with the finite They are diffi cult, be- 
cause they demand a total resumption of the self They are rare, 
because no one can repeatedly make a clean sweep of the whole 
orientation and mechanism of his l,f e , the equilibrium and play of his 
pow ers . ut such acts are the deepest expression of a 
personal, ty. they are acts of the person as such, that is to say self- 
constructive Whenever they appear, they inmate or resolve a crisis 
“ ‘ hC h,, ' 0ry ° f 

of !Uch * "" 
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Although at times such a fundamental decision may seem to 
emerge rather suddenly into consciousness, it is nevertheless most 
often the outcome of a slow process of maturation. The clear, ex- 
plicit decision may have been preceded by a period of subcon- 
scious groping, as the new orientation sought to express itself, 
to embody itself, in the many actions of daily life, preparatory to 
its emergence into the full light of awareness. Many complex fac- 
tors are in interaction here. From the innermost depths of the 
human person such a basic decision slowly emerges in a per- 
petual dialogue between the divine invitation and attraction 16 and 
human assent or refusal. On the one hand the option, before it is 
fully explicit, is already influencing man’s actions, giving them a 
general orientation in its own direction; on the other hand these 
actions are slowly endowing the option with concrete form allow- 
ing it to take on a body, as it were— until finally it is able to emerge 
into the full light of consciousness. It is in this mysterious inter- 
action of the Infinite and the finite spirit, in the exchange between 
the core of the person and its countless surface activities, a a 
human destiny slowly shapes its course . 17 


INTERACTION BETWEEN INTELLECT AND WILL 

The mechanism of a free decision as explained above in the 
practical syllogism of the will raises a serious difficulty. Tbe imnor 
premise of that syllogism becomes acceptable to our *n ‘ ® , 

under the influence of the will. An act of the ^ 
make us admit that “this object or action is good W ™ « 
that the will acts only under the guidance of the : 
will cannot force our intellect to admit the mmor p j s 

its movement is guided by some judgmen s“ ’ Bu( ^ 
good to force the intellect to accept the minor ’ nn , it 

judgment is not self-evident; hence the ^ ^definitely, 

only under some influence of the will. 

We are obviously in a vicious circle. on as super- 

“This is true on the natural level, but much mo 
natural. _ . n r Divine Grace, in 

1T See P. Fransen, S3., Towards a Psychology 
Lumen Vitae, 12 (1957), PP 203-232. 
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The way out of this difficulty is to remember that my intelligence 
does not know, nor does my will, will; but I know and will through 
these faculties. The difficulty arises from an exaggerated objectifica- 
tion of the faculties. Intellect and will are not substances but acci- 
dents. It is not really the intelligence that leads the will and the will 
that influences the intelligence, but I myself, as knowing, lead my- 
self as willing; and I, as willing, influence myself as knowing. In an 
act of free choice it is the whole person, in his most intimate orig- 
inality and spontaneity, who expresses him self. There is something 
deeply mysterious in every free decision. A finite spirit in matter is 
necessarily, in some respects, a mystery to itself. 

There is another kind of influence of the will upon the intellect 
which has great practical consequences. Every intelligent student of 
spiritualistic philosophy has wondered at some time why its main 
truths are rejected by so many philosophers. These truths seem 
obvious, and they are supported by strong arguments. Yet many 
good minds are impervious to the arguments and reject the doc- 
trines. They adhere to other philosophical systems which, to their 
minds, follow logically from self-evident principles. Thus philoso- 
phy presents the bewildering spectacle of many conflicting systems, 
each. of. which is defended as the only logical expression of. the truth. 

The ultimate reason for this state of affairs is the fact that in all 
matters which vitally involve man’s major interests, his will, his 
tendencies, his babits and attitudes exert an unconscious influence 
on his intellect. 

Consider a concrete situation. This thinker has been brought up 
in a materialistic environment and considers man to be a product 
of blind evolution, a complicated mechanical system differing from 
other material beings only in degree of complexity. His whole out- 
look on life — his way of regarding others, his habits and attitudes — 
is derived from this basic conception. If such a man were to be con- 
vinced of the truth of a spiritualistic system, he would have to 
revolutionize his whole way not only of thinking but also of living. 
Is it surprising, then, that arguments for that system meet greater 
resistance in hfe mind than would be met by a geometrical demon- 
stration or a scientific theory? 

% ^d to this the fact that philosophical truths are reached by a 
difficult process of reasoning. In philosophy the demonstrations pro- 
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ceed through a series of affirmations linked by reasoning. At every 
link difficulties may occur to the mind, and the affective resistance 
lurking in man will make the most of these difficulties in order to 
put him off the right path. 

All this involves no bad faith. The factors making for bias have 
developed in the individual’s mind without his knowledge or con- 
sent, under the impact of his education, environment, the spirit of 
the time. 

In other cases, however, bad faith may be involved. The individ- 
ual may use “rationalization" — that is, in a vaguely conscious way 
deceive himself as to the real foundation for his intellectual con- 
victions. Consider a concrete example. A young man has been 
brought up as a Christian. He has a fair grasp of the Christian con- 
ception of man, finds it satisfactory and appreciates the strength 
of its arguments. After leaving college, however, he falls into serious 
moral disorder. His conscience bothers him, and he seeks a means 
of escaping its painful reproaches. Only two means are available: 
straighten out his conduct or stifle his conscience. If he does not 
have the courage to follow the former course, he will be tempted 
more and more to adopt the latter. He will not clearly announce to 
himself that he is going to smother his conscience, but he will begin 
to see all kinds of intellectual difficulties against the Christian con- 
ception of man. Arguments which once seemed strong begin to lose 
their hold on his mind, and objections which he used to brush 
aside take on ominous proportions. He may struggle for a while, but 
finally he arrives at a stage where he gives up his former ideas and 
embraces one of the current philosophies which reject the very 
notion of moral responsibility and hence of sin. On the surface 
this young man may believe that he has arrived at his deterministic 
convictions through a purely intellectual process of reflection. Yet 
deep within himself he knows that he has adopted his new philoso- 
phy because he wanted to adopt it, and that he wanted to adopt it 
because it would provide him with a valid excuse for the kind of 
life he is living. This young man is in bad faith, and he is aware of 
it and responsible for it. 

All this goes to show that our conception of man and of life 
is based on some fundamental option which depends primarily on 
our will. 
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The way out of this difficulty is to remember that my intelligence 
docs not know, nor does my will, will; but I know and will through 
these faculties. The difficulty arises from an exaggerated objectifica- 
tion of the faculties. Intellect and will are not substances but acci- 
dents. It is not really the intelligence that leads the will and the will 
that influences the intelligence, but I myself, as knowing, lead my- 
self as willing; and I, as willing, influence myself as knowing. In an 
act o£ free choice it is the whole person, in his most, intimate orig- 
inality and spontaneity, who expresses himself. There is something 
deeply mysterious in every free decision. A finite spirit in matter is 
necessarily, in some respects, a mystery to itself. 

There is another kind of influence of the will upon the intellect 
which has great practical consequences. Every intelligent student of 
spiritualistic philosophy has wondered at some time why its main 
truths are rejected by so many philosophers. These truths seem 
obvious, and they are supported by strong arguments. Yet many 
good minds are impervious to the arguments and reject the doc- 
trines. They adhere to other philosophical systems which, to their 
minds, follow logically from self-evident principles. Thus philoso- 
phy presents the bewildering spectacle of many conflicting systems, 
each of which is defended as the only logical expression of the truth. 

The ultimate reason for this state of affairs is the fact that in all 
matters which vitally involve man’s major interests, his will, his 
tendencies, his habits and attitudes exert an unconscious influence 
on his intellect. 

Consider a concrete situation. This thinker has been brought up 
in a materialistic environment and considers man to be a product 
of blind evolution, a complicated mechanical system differing from 
other material beings only in degree of complexity. His whole out- 
look on life — his way of regarding others, his habits and attitudes — 
is derived from this basic conception. If such a man were to be con- 
vinced of the truth of a spiritualistic system, he would have to 
revolutionize his whole way not only of thinking but also of living. 
Is it surprising, then, that arguments for that system meet greater 
resistance in his mind than would be met by a geometrical demon- 
stration or a scientific theory? 

^ Add to this the fact that philosophical truths are reached by a 
difficult process of reasoning. In philosophy the demonstrations pro- 
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cccd through a series of affirmations linked by reasoning. At every 
link difficulties may occur to the mind, and the affective resistance 
lurking in man will make the most of these difficulties in order to 
put him off the right path. .... 

All this involves no bad faith. The factors making for bias have 
developed in the individual’s mind without his knowledge or con- 
sent, under the impact of his education, environment, the sprat of 

the time. . , 

In other cases, however, bad faith may be involved. The individ- 
ual may use “rationalization”-that is, in a vaguely conscious way 
deceive himself as to the real foundation for his intellectual co in- 
victions. Consider a concrete example. A young man as 
brought up as a Christian. He has a fair grasp o e ris 
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One is a theist or a pantheist, a materialist or a spiritualist, because 
the will has imposed its choice, and the will imposes its choice because 
the doctrine in question is m accord with the kind of love it has already 
chosen The condition for arriving at the whole truth consists not so 
much in the natural excellence of the apprehensive faculties as in the 
rectitude of the will, which decides to love according to that which is, 
and not to judge that which is according to a previously adopted love 19 


NOTE ON DETERMINISM 


For a better understanding of determinism, it is useful to explain 
its denvation It is apparent that many contemporary determinists 
have been strongly influenced by Kant’s third Antinomy, and more 
particularly by its Antithesis 

Kant’s Thesis was “Causality according to the laws of nature 
is not the one causality from which all phenomena of the world 
can be deduced In order to account for these phenomena, it is 
necessary also to admit another causality, that of freedom ” 

And his Antithesis was “There is no freedom, everything in the 
world takes place entirely according to the laws of nature ” 10 
Kant claimed that the Thesis could not be demonstrated by 
Theoretical Reason, but was postulated by Practical Reason The 
Antithesis he considered absolutely certain for the domain of our 
experience Many modems, affected by Kant’s agnosticism, con- 
tinue to consider the Thesis indemonstrable, and they moreover 
deny that it is postulated by Practical Reason With Kant they 
uphold the absolute certitude of the Antithesis 

This explams why a number of contemporary philosophers, es- 
pecially in this country, consider “caused event” and “determined 
event synonymous, why they equate “free” and “uncaused ” For 
em e 1 ea of a free cause seems like a contradiction in terms. 


79 ' asm'™' R?, eu iu T “'“ I ? 6d,ts ,n X™™"* Theolog, que 

irrationalism^Hi,™ 823 shoul<! not be construed as a profession of 
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Reason n # 34 . J Mantain The Range of 
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Kant Critique of Pure Reason 
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they can conceive of no causal connection other than that which 
exists between an antecedent and a consequent As they under- 
stand it, the doctrine of free-will is therefore absurd, since it main- 
tains that events occur which are uncaused 

Hence the following strange utterances, which it is instructive 
to ponder if we want to understand the determimsts 

To salvage moral responsibility one must resort to certain odd 
metaphysical notions that have long since been out of fashion and that 
are admittedly most difficult to comprehend clearly What is needed, 
that is, is a view according to which (a) there is a reason for every- 
thing that happens, but (b) some such happenings — viz some human 
acts — are contingent [This view] involves the conception of a 

self or person that is not merely a congeries or senes of states 
or events . it involves an extraordinary conception of causation, 
according to which something that is not an event can nevertheless 
bring about an event — a conception, that is, according to which a 
“cause” can be something other than a sufficient condition Now, 
both of these conceptions — that of an agent as distinct from the states 
or events of his history, and that of performing as distinct from being 
a sufficient condition — are certainly odd and hard to conceive of 
clearly Indeed a philosopher could not be accused of stubbornness if 
he preferred to give up moral responsibility rather than embrace 
these two notions 20 

Such conceptions seem to be diametrically opposed to our own, 
yet our position, properly understood, is not as far removed from 
that of the modems as may at first appear 

We accept both Kant’s Thesis and his Antithesis — though not, 
of course, from the same point of view Kant's Thesis applies to 
the nouraenal order, to the domain of things as they are m 
themselves, to the order of intelligible being His Antithesis is ad- 
mitted for the phenomenal order, for the domain of things as they 
appear m our everyday experience, for the domain of the natural 
sciences This is the way Kant himself solved his famous Antinomy, 
but his agnosticism led him to affirm his Thesis only problemat- 
ically, hypothetically, whereas we affirm it absolutely, as follow- 
ing from the very laws of being 

Richard Taylor, “Determinism and the Theory of Agency,” in DF, pp 
215 216 
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In practice, this distinction means that our free decisions possess 
at the same time one cause and many antecedents. The cause, that 
which produces the decisions in the order of being, is our will — or, 
more precisely, our Ego operating through our will. The antece- 
dents — the factors which are prior to the decisions in time — are 
the ideas, images, judgments, memories, doubts and fears, atti- 
tudes and tendencies, etc., which precede and accompany these 
decisions. A scientist as such can study only the antecedents. He 
must admit the hypothesis of universal determinism. To him it 
looks as if the decision D follows as necessarily on its antecedent 
C, as C followed on B and B on A. 

Yet on a higher plane, animating the psychic phenomena some- 
what as the soul animates the body, another causality is at work, 
the ontological causality of the person reaching a free decision. But 
like the soul itself, this kind of causality can be known only by 
the philosopher (or by any man acting as a philosopher). It escapes 
the most penetrating investigations of the scientist (or of the 
philosopher unable to transcend the scientific attitude), who dis- 
covers only a stream of consciousness in which phenomena follow 
each other with absolute necessity — where in reality a sovereign 
being is shaping his own essential attitudes . 21 

There is no doubt about it: the causality of a free agent freely 
reaching a decision is mysterious to us. Here is a cause which can 
equally well produce effect B or effect C without being pre- 
determined to produce either. Where is the sufficient reason of 
either effect? 


. . . The principle of sufficient reason is intangible, but not univocal; 
its application is different in the world of exterior objects from what 
it is in the world of spiritual interiority. A thin g cannot produce a 
different effect if it is not itself modified in its being. And since every 
created spirit is to some small extent a thing, its free acts are always 
accompanied by real modifications. But. in their pure essence as spiritual ’ 
acts, they are exempt from the law of things. Their sufficient reason 
resides in the very spontaneity of the spirit. 22 

21 See Marechal, PDM, V, pp. 579-581. 

De Finance. Liberti, p. 207. The author adds in a note: 

... ' e S3y 11131 subject is the sufficient reason of his acts, we do 

r, course, that he determines himself without reason. The subject 

is the sufficient reason of the effective sufficiency of his reasons." 
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We should recall here a remark made several times in this 
hook. A higher cause may operate in and through a lower order 
of causality without producing any apparent disturbance in the 
latter, yet in some mysterious way informing it with purposes which 
wholly transcend those which are contained in the lower causes. 

When determinists try to explain a free decision entirely as the 
necessary consequent of its psychic antecedents, it is as if a 
physiologist, asked to explain how Beethoven wrote the Ninth 
Symphony, should do it in terms of the cerebral motions, nerve 
impulses and muscular contractions involved in handling the quill 
and putting down the notes of the score on paper. In a certain 
sense our scientist would be right: physiologically , that is all there 
is to writing a symphony. Yet somehow, mysteriously, from within, 
and forever beyond the reach of the most astute physiologist, the 
master’s genius or inspiration was at work in and through these 
muscular contractions, guiding the hand which wrote the immortal 
score. Likewise the human spirit is at work in and through the 
psychic phenomena which precede and accompany, and in a certain 
sense constitute, a free decision. 
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Man’s Soul and Body 


EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL 

In the four preceding chapters we have demonstrated that man 
possesses an immaterial intellect and a free . 
not man, nor is the will: both are powers through which ” . P 

rates. Technically we call them faculties— t is, ^ nQt the 
principles of mental operations. Since dies e th are 

person himself, they must exist in the pe ■ which is 

immaterial, they cannot exist in the person's body, which 

"Hence there must be in die human pe^ beddes^s bo^, 

some other component in which his spiritual faculties inhere, w 
manifests ’ 1 itself in man's thinhing 

and willing. 
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Our reason for postulating the sou sub- 
due, led and die wiU is that these material, 

stances, must inhere in something; and since they are n 
they cannot inhere in the body. hence 

You press your objection: But the soul itself i ^ .< i$ 
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the substratum of spiritual activities. Hence it is either ^ 
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— and then, m the substance “man” we must admit another sub- 
stance, “soul” — or it is an accident But if it is an accident, it must 
inhere in one more substratum And so on, indefinitely 

It is true that the soul is not man, and that it does not inhere 
m the body How, then, can it be united to the body** The objection 
forces us to mention briefly here certain points which can be 
fully treated only later on 

Remember what we said about organisms m chapter 2 An 
organism is composed of prime matter and a substantial form 
The substantial form is also called the vital principle, or soul The 
soul of an orgamsm is its substantial form, makes it exist as a 
material substance, it is also its vital principle and makes it exist 
as a living body 

Man is an organism Hence he possesses a soul which makes 
him a material substance and a living body It is the same soul 
which we meet here as the substratum of man’s intellectual and 
volitional activities Hence we must further define the soul as that 
which makes man a material substance, a living body, a sentient 
organism and a rational animal 

One of man’s essential components is his soul What is the 
other His body7 Not quite— at least, not the body m the usual 
meaning o the word The other component is pnme matter, a 
princip e o emg that of itself is totally undetermined and unable 

Wh.rhn h lr ,S ^ “ umon W1,h the substantial form by 

Tomtit determmed and ‘ogMher with which it constitutes one 
complete essence 
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we deprive the concept of a soul of all its explicative value. This 
concept is profound and difficult to grasp. 

The soul is a higher kind of substantial form. Now a substantial 
form is of itself an incomplete being; it is a principle of being, a 
formal cause which requires a complementary matenal cause to 
produce a being. The combination of these two causes does not 
result in a union of two distinct elements but in a real unity; it 
produces not a couple but an individual. 

Hence a substantial form, or a soul, cannot be added to a com- 
plete being without ceasing to be a substantial form or a soul. 
That is where the theory of a plurality of souls in man breaks down. 
Suppose man were a living body by virtue of his vege a tv • 

A living body is already a complete substance; many accidents OT 
accidental foLs may be added to it, but no other substantial ton 
or soul can be superadded. Hence the sentient and rahuna _soub 
of man posited by the theory of a plurality of souls couldonlybe 
accidents, not real souls. Suppose even that we were wi 8 
sider the sentient soul as an accident. Still we cannot ^ 
rational soul, the substratum of man’s immatenal faculties .of 
in tellec t and will, could be the mere accident of a materia 
body. 

Once we have admitted the existence of a rational soul in . man, 
it may be asked why we should still hold to the ■ ««eept : o! the 
faculties of intellect and will. Could we no say that .the soul Use 
does the thinking and the willing, without the intermediation 

“are several reasons why we 
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mit, as their immediate principles, faculties really distinct from 
the soul 1 

It is, of course, very important to realize that, although the 
intellect and the will are faculties really distinct from the soul, 
they are not independently actmg entities but powers by means of 
which the person acts Although for the sake of conciseness we 
often say that the intellect thinks and the will chooses, we should 
always keep in mmd that these expressions are misleading and 
create false problems In reality the person thinks and chooses 
through his faculties 

Faculties are accidents, in the sense that they do not exist in 
themselves, but m something else, namely m the soul But they 
are necessary accidents, emanating directly and necessarily from the 
very essence of the soul A human soul without intellect or will is 
as inconceivable as a circle without roundness Therefore we call 
the faculties proper accidents, or properties 2 

Havmg established that man possesses a soul, we must inquire 
more closely mto (1) the nature of the human soul, (2) its relation 
to the body, (3) the relation of the human body to the rest of nature 


NATURE OF THE SOUL 


THE HUMAN SOUL IS SPIRITUAL 


Spiritual means intrinsically independent of matter A being is 
spiritual if it does not require matter as a co cause of its operations 
and of its existence 


But we have demonstrated that the intellect and the will, through 
which the soul acts, are not intrinsically dependent on matter 

ut as a mg is, so it acts Therefore the human soul is not 
intrinsically dependent on matter, it is spiritual 

We have demonstrated also that the intellect and the will are 
extnnsically dependent on matter— that is, that they need matter 
as a condition of their operations The same thmg holds true for 
e soul it is extnnsically dependent on matter, at least during our 
p sent life That is why the human soul is not a pure spirit The 


*5 Theol I 77, a 1 
* ^ Theol I 77, Q 1 ad 5 
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pure spirits (God and the angels) are neither intrinsically nor ex 

trinsically dependent on matter. . . . , •_ 

Objection: How can we say that the human soul is spiritual l, m 
- • , of the fact that it is the radical principle not only of man s 
. • J w oicr* nf all his sense activities, ot his 


view oi tne tact mat it uxc — r ' * t,: c 

thinking and willing but also of all his sense ac ivi 1 , 
vegetative functions and his very corporeity? It has been shown 
earlier that the functions of growth, nutrition and reproduction, mid 
all the sensory and instinctive activities, are to e exp 
co-operation of matter and the soul, acting as co cau • 
is evident that the human soul is intrins.cally dependent on matter 
for most of its operations, and hence that it is ma “V . , on 

Answer: It is true that man’s soul is intrms.cally dependent «on 
matter for its vegetative and sentient activi ea ’ is not 

therefore a material soul, since for some o is PJ 5 . deDen( j ence of 
intrinsically dependent on matter. Such in rinsic j eye j o£ a 
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tions of a vegetative and of an animal sou • forms is its 

What distinguishes it from all other substantial *»». ( Bu( 
spiritual activities; that is why we P rea j j onnj of a 

it possesses aU the powers or virtualities of a P _ 

vegetative and sentient soul; that is why we call it vmumy 
poreal, vegetative and sentient. material 


THE HUMAN SOUL. IS SIMPLE 
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sential and integral simplicity The human soul possesses both 
kinds of simplicity 

Essential parts are the parts of the essence, substantial form and 
prime matter When we say that the human soul is essentially 
simple, we mean that it is not composed of substantial form and 
prime matter But that is obvious for two reasons ( 1 ) the soul is 
a substantial form, and (2) bemgs composed of substantial form 
and prime matter are material bemgs But we have demonstrated 
that the human soul is not material Hence it is not composed of 
substantial form and prime matter, it possesses essential simplicity 

Integral parts are extended or quantitative parts, such as the 
legs, the trunk, the head of our body Such parts exist only in 
material bemgs, smce prime matter is the principle of quantity 
and extension But we have demonstrated that the human soul is 
not material Therefore it has no quantitative or integral parts, it 
possesses integral simplicity 


THE HUMAN SOUL IS IMMORTAL 


Immortal means not subject to death or to destruction, des- 
tined. to exist forever We shall consider briefly two arguments, 
which have a certam value but are not cogent Then we shall 
study more intensively an argument which strictly demonstrates 
our statement 
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P men ut if there is order and purpose in the universe. 
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there should be a perfect sanction for the moral law. This is pos- 
sible only if there is another life after death, where reward and 
punishment are meted out to those who deserve them. 

This argument will not, of course, convince those who claim 
that the world and man are products of blind chance. Nor will it 
carry much weight with those who consider virtue to be its own 
reward. Finally, it demonstrates only survival after death, not 
immortality. It cannot prove that the reward and the punishment 
must last forever. 

The third argument is strictly philosophical. It demonstrates not 
only that the soul survives death, but that it survives forever, that 
it is immortal. Its method is to consider all the ways m which a 
being can cease to exist and to exclude the possibility o any o 
these ways affecting the human soul. , 

A being ceases to exist either for intrinsic or for extrinsic reasons. 
The intrinsic reasons affect its essence, the extrinsic reasons 1 


existence. 

A being’s essence can be destroyed directly by decomposition, 
indirectly by loss of essential support. A being’s existence is 
strayed by annihilation. . 

The human soul cannot be destroyed by decomposition or y 
loss of essential support, and it will not be destroye y ann 

The human soul cannot be destroyed by decomposition. De- 
composition means the resolving of a composite being mtc id : con 
stituent elements. Thus water is destroyed when it is 
into oxygen and hydrogen; a table is destroyed when it is burnt 

and reduced to ashes and gases. j Since 

Only composite, or material, beings can be by 

the soul is simple and immaterial, it cannot be destroyed ny 


dC n7h°umM soul cannot be destroyed by 
There is loss of essential support when a being . 

trinsically dependent ™ m ^J°‘*°j^?Z p %aesoul 
existence loses the suppo * atter Q n its body. 

Sr e t 0 d e ;s“' wt. die body of the animal is considerably 
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modified by a wound or a disease Likewise a flame ceases to exist 
not by decomposition but because the fuel which feeds it is ex- 
hausted or modified 

But we have demonstrated that our soul is not intrinsically 
dependent on matter for its specific operations Therefore it can- 
not be destroyed by loss of essential support 

The third way in which a being can be destroyed is by annihila- 
tion Annihilation is the reduction of a being from existence to 
non-existence It is the opposite of creation and, like creation, it 
can be performed only by God God could, strictly speaking, reduce 
our soul to the state of non-existence by withdrawing His creative 
influence which holds it in being But God will never annihilate 
the human soul 

We have demonstrated that the soul cannot be destroyed by 
decomposition or by loss of essential support By its very nature 
the soul has no potency to non-being 3 God creates it as a being 
destined to exist forever But God s will is immutable Therefore 
He does not annihilate a being which he creates as a being destined 
to exist forever 


In other words, in the divine simplicity creation and conservation 
are absolutely the same act As God creates a being, so He keeps 
1 in existence If He creates a nature which is destined to exist 

t C ° DS r eS U aS SUch To sa y that God nught perhaps 
nnihilate it would mean that we have surreptitiously introduced a 
time element into the creative action 

„^ e i° re :i, alt ^ U8h the P osslbll “y of annihilation cannot be 
sou I," ‘° a finlte bein S as ‘he immortal 

tion' U ° aS 11 ' S created as sucb > Is no t subject to annihila- 


mZf that rnH P u Sem man ’ S crav “S for Perfect happiness as a 
proof that God will not annihilate the humJn soul 

nature nnhl-nrtMt ti!^^’ lnevi,abIe . deeply rooted m man’s very 
therefore by the Maker of that nature But tf 

say possible it wil/™? G ° d ’ ‘' S reall2atl0 n must be possible We 
^ P ’ not ne ccssarily be realized, for God has made 

* To human souls the necessity , . , 

nature and the possibility of ruu\>?,;. eXlSting bc,ongs according to their very 
Pot Q 5 a 3 c) y DOt existin 8 is removed from their nature (De 
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man free, the master of his own destiny. It would be contrary to 
God’s wisdom and goodness to put into man a craving w ose rea 
ization would be impossible. . . , - 

But man cannot be perfectly happy unless he is immortal. M 
has an intellect which conceives the idea of an existence 
end. Therefore, if man, whatever his state of felicity, ew 
felicity was to end, he could not be perfectly happy, ence 
soul is immortal and God will not annihilate it. 

Answer to Objections. Against this demonstration quite a num- 
ber of objections may be raised. They refer not to that sectmn of 
the proof which shows that the human soul cannot be decomposed, 
or disappear indirectly through the disa PP ea / ance .°l* e lra ,i“ S 
of which it is a part, but to the third section o human 

in which we try to show that God will not annt us 

soul, or to its conclusion, which is claimed to be un 
consider a few of these objections. „h; r h must 

1. The demonstration assumes the truth of * a 
be proved. It states: "God does not annihilate a be g 
creates as a being destined to exist forever. u ^^P s(ju 
the point at issue: that the soul is destined to 

‘° Answer^ That* point has been demonstrated The first two steps 
of the proof demonstrate that the human sou 1 ^ st forever _ 
forever. Oj its nature it cannot stop existing, 1 J. nature 

The meaning is this: suppose that God maintains the souls 
unchanged; then the soul will exist forever. _ nn -M era tion, for 
This statement may be further clarified by a 
the sake of contrast, of the matcnal creat om O/ Hr ^ my 
world and all the material things in it— this wh De Go d 

body-is destined to fall apart, to cease to rx.s . Evcn 
preserves the nature of these beings unchanged Uiey' U 
because it is of their nature to change and slowly to 
That is the way God has made them. tr3ry never to 

It is of the nature of die human sou , on the 
disintegrate. It cannot break down into . ts parts be God ^ 
immaterial, it has no parts to b-eakdounmo^Th ^ 
made it. The disappearance of the human soul can 
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only of a modification of the divine plan as we know it from a 
study of the nature of the soul But God’s immutability excludes 
such a modification 

2 If your demonstration holds for the human soul, it applies 
also to the material universe For, although every individual 
material being will eventually disintegrate, its components, that 
into which it distintegrates, will continue to exist Only an act of 
annihilation might put an end to them, and your demonstration 
excludes the possibility of such an act Hence, under ever-changing 
forms, the matter of the umverse will exist forever 

Answer It is true that this conclusion follows from our argu- 
ment We see no difficulty agamst it As a matter of fact, if the 
human soul is to exist forever, matter too must always be For, 
as we shall point out, even after death the human soul retains a 
relation to matter 


3 If the human soul is destined to exist forever, it should also 
have existed from eternity Otherwise there would have been a 
modification of the divme plan when, through creation, the soul 
passed from non-existence to existence 
Answer The souls transition from non-existence to existence 
does not imply a modification of the divme plan From all eternity 

deci 1 d f? that ’ when certam condiUons should be fulfilled, this 
soul would be created 

that vS’ th ! n ’ C ° Uld God not have decided from all eternity 
stop rtstmgl C0ndltl0ns should be fu ™ed this soul would 

HeTdTot h T thus decided But He shows us that 

of its nature wdl^sUoreveT' O & “* ° f H ‘ S Creatmg 3 S ° Ul Wh “ Ch 
that in the 7 , r ° ur argument is based on the fact 

as we d ” 
to man Wp scover the divine intention with regard 

from which we shouIdTaveto exls,enCe 

5 You bnvp nm ♦ ° m ^ er a change m the divme plan 

cieTrJr WayS ‘“ WhlCh a be “ g «“ 

comprehensive whole Thus ^ ° ne absor P tIon ,nt0 a more 
" b =u they 

human soul miaht cease wa,er In bke manner the 

might cease to exist by being absorbed into a more 
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comprehensive soul, v.g. a world soul, or by being absorbed into 
the infinite Spirit. 

Answer: The example given in the objection provides a rs 
answer. Oxygen and hydrogen are not really destroyed, since e ec 
trolysis can recover them. 

We cannot, at least not from reason alone, demonstrate that 
an absorption into a more comprehensive whole which wou 
not destroy the soul is impossible. But an absorption which wou 
eliminate the soul as a self-conscious substance would destroy the 
nature of the soul, would amount to a real annihilation, and agams 
this possibility our previous arguments hold. 

6. You have not only demonstrated that God will not anmhila 
the human soul, you have demonstrated that He can not do so. I 
it is true that the annihilation of the human soul conflicts vn ^h 
divine immutability, God cannot annihilate the soul. But a bet g 
which cannot be annihilated is a necessary bemg. ence, 
ing to your demonstration, the human soul is not a con mg 

a r S we a rTlttLe that God cannot annihilate the human sou,; 

however, it is not because the soul is necessary, bu 

cannot change. It is not true that it follows from th,« that the 

human soul is not contingent. A being is con ‘°S e ” essence to 
it begins or ceases to exist, but because it is not of ««*«*“£ 

zisrxzz zrsa 

Nrrtfftu-r— rawi: 

» “'*• "">■ "" ,b "' - 

annihilation. possible really to desire non-existence. 

Answer: It docs it is impossible to desire noth- 

For nonexistence s notta g.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - dM of «. These 
mgness, 1-st as is impo ^ ^ ^happiness, of their 

pcop'e mayd^be fccll they »ou!d he better 

present existence, vuui u 
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off if they did not exist. Thus, under that desire for extinction lies 
a desire for existence. 

8. There are many natural cravings of man which are never 
realized. Most people desire affection, success, good health, a long 
life, etc., and quite a number never obtain what they crave. 

Answer: These things which so many people desire are possible, 
their unfulfilled wishes might have been realized. We do not assert 
that a natural desire can never be frustrated, but only that it 
cannot have the impossible as its object. A natural desire for the 
impossible is an evident contradiction. Hence perfect happiness 
must be possible to man. But it is impossible unless the human 
soul is immortal. Hence the human soul is immortal. 

9. How can the soul continue to exist after its separation from 
the body, since it requires the co-operation of the body for all 
its activities? It has been shown earlier that all the vegetative and 
sentient activities of the soul require matter as a co-cause, and 
that the intellectual and volitional activities need matter as a 
necessary condition. Hence the soul after death would continue to 
exist but would be unable to act. A being unable to engage in 
any kind of activity seems like a contradiction in terms, an im- 
possibility. 

Answer: Before trying to reply to this objection, we might as 
well admit that for the answers to this question we are to a con- 
siderable extent groping in the dark. We know that the human 
soul survives after death because we cannot see any way in which 
it could cease to exist. But how it exists and how it operates in 
that state of separation from the body is not easy to comprehend. 

_ ^ * s obvious at once that vegetative and sense activities of any 
kind are impossible in the state of separation, since matter is a 
co-cause of such activities. 

. ** is not so certain that intellectual and volitional activities are 
unpossible, since for them matter is only a necessary condition. 
Such a condition might be supplied by some other agent, by God 
or by a pure spirit. 

Furthermore, although all our ordinary ideas and judgments 
*~ ageS ^° r ! he5r P r °duction, there is one kind of knowledge 
. c *_ oes not directly require such an image: the knowledge 
w lc e soul has of itself. In this case the knower and the known 
are identical, knowledge is intuitive and requires no intermediary. 
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However, as long as the soul is united to the body, such knowledge 
is possible only with regard to the soul’s action, not with regard 
to the soul’s essence For example, as concerns the soul’s action 
I have a direct, intuitive knowledge of myself thinking and of 
myself freely decidmg Hence this kin d of knowledge too seems 
impossible after death, since it presupposes an act of ordinary 
knowledge, and that is impossible without an image deriving from 
the body 

However, the fact that the human soul does not possess dunng 
this life an imm ediate intuition of its own essence seems to be due 
to the union of that soul to the body Therefore, when that union 
is interrupted the soul should enjoy intuitive self knowledge Now 
such knowledge of itself by the soul surpasses any kind of knowl- 
edge which man possesses on earth Intuitively knowing its own 
essence, the soul would also know in and through that essence 
the divine causality which keeps it m existence, and the countless 
relations which unite it to all other human souls and to the world 
of pure spirits The soul’s intuitive self knowledge implies, there- 
fore, a very perfect kind of natural knowledge of God and of all 
other spirits And that knowledge is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding activity of the will Hence we have good reasons for 
admitting that, after its separation from the body, the human soul 
continues to perform real activities of cognition and volition 

Furthermore many authors claim that the separated soul can 
reactivate the intelligible ‘ impressions” (species impressae) nhich 
it has acquired dunng its mortal life, and thus know again the 
objects corresponding to them This doctnne, however, introduces 
a senous difficulty, as we have seen that the ‘impressions’’ can 
be known only in the images/ that they should not be considered 
as reproductions of objects, but as relations uniting the intellect 
to the images supplied by the senses 8 How these two posit.ons 
may be reconciled would be too difficult to explain here 

10 Should the human soul survive its separation from Qi*voa). 
it would become a pure spirit But of pure spmts there an bconi> 
one in each species Hence, cither the human soul does not sunive. 


*S TheoU I 8-*. 7 . c. nnd *d 1 

• .ruJrtl it referred to k. Rainer S. K Ceist i* » rlr 2J 
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or else all separated souls, having survived death, become united 
into one being, which is as much as to say that the human soul 
does not survive 

Answer The human soul does not become a pure spirit after 
death It remains a spirit destined to inform pnme matter It 
retains a transcendental relation to matter A transcendental rela- 
tion is one which is not superadded to a fully constituted being, 
but which is constitutive of the essence of that being 

How this transcendental relation to matter, which the soul 
keeps even after death, looks and works in reality, we do not know 
Only speculations are possible in this field Since this is a fascinating 
topic, we might be excused if we briefly mention one of these 
speculations, especially as it is presented by one of Europe’s fore- 
most thinkers 


Karl Rahner wonders whether our thinking about the soul, the 
body and death has not been too much influenced by Neoplatonism 
We have a tendency to think of death as meaning a total separation 
of the soul from matter, since we regard matter, neoplatonically, 
as an obstacle to the soul s union with God On the other hand, we 
are forced to maintain a relation between the soul and matter 
But might not death be considered as an opening up to matter 
aS a separation from it? Could wc not say that at the 
T-, a 0 , eat tle soul becomes not acosmic but pancosmtc? 
matter 2 ^ ^ ^ soul ls umted ,0 P nme matter But prime 
thronoh^itt ne ' P ervadm S tllC whole material universe, and thus 
the totality U f*?u Wltl P rlmc matter the soul is connected with 
conne tm^ ° u As Ion S =* « hve, this pancosmic 

““ 1 ° bscured h y »ore intimate connection with one 

tlT^lco mm C ° Sm0S ’ ° Ur 0Wn body But when ,he bod y » gone, 
l p r s “ connection is the only one which remains for the 

verse become^ ? j an ’ ° £ course ’ 11131 whole material um- 
becomes or ° £ the se P ar3 “ d *>»•. « that the soul 

th at P ent t0 ^ whole umverse But it might mean 


opened up to the whole d ~ ’ y E ‘ Vmg Up ,ls bm,,ed bodd y shape, 

the world" net only ofthe tnnt Way ,nlluence ^ ^tal.ty of 

only of the material world, but of the world considered 
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as the foundation of the personal life of the rest of men, as bemgs 
composed of body and spirit 7 

These speculations raise a host of questions which cannot be 
answered One thing is certain, however the state of separation is 
not natural for the human soul, and although reason cannot give 
proof of the resurrection of the body, by its very nature it is wide 
open to such a possibility 


the human soul is directly 
CREATED BY COD 


Creation is the production of something out of nothing We 
demonstrate that the soul is created by God by excluding all other 

possibilities 

The soul is either produced from some pre-existing substance 
or is not produced from any pre existing substance, and there ore 
created But the soul is not produced from some pre existing sub- 
stance 

That pre-existing substance would have to be either a material 
or an immaterial substance It cannot be a material substance, since 
the soul is immaterial, and it is obviously impossible to make some- 


thing immaterial out of a material substance 

Nor can it be an immaterial substance, such as the soul of the 
parents An immaterial substance cannot be divided, because it is 
simple It is impossible to take a part of it and make that part 


mto a new soul u 

Therefore the soul is not made out of some pre-existing sub- 
stance It is made out of nothing, it is created But God alone can 
create Therefore the human soul is directly created by God 

Although the parents do not produce the soul of their cnuu, 
they produce more than just the body The> can real!) be sai 
7 k. Rahner, S J Zur Thcotogic dcs Jodca “ Zntschnft Jut *£ th ^' r 


ft . 10 As the title of the article show* Ft Rahnff 

Thntope. 79 C1957). P M . , hcoIOEI „ ^ hi* Bbow- 


~ ' ' , , mainly as a theologian and tries to eomirm m* “ 

stud es this Problnmms.OT ^ (rom R , E „ 

menuooed .Jess “ " R S^m C n (ed.), Modern CM c Thnler. (Nr- 
of the article in A k- B . 0 c Jr re 

York llarrcr 1958). rP 138 176 »>“> R- Tnmfootames S. 1- 
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to beget the human bemg, since they produce a body which de- 
mands the infusion of a spiritual soul Therefore the parents are 
not only the cause of the body, but also indirectly of the union of 
body and soul— that is, of the whole human being 


When is the soul created? 

We cannot answer that question with certitude From the very 
na ure 0 t e soul it follows that it cannot be created before the 
t m u ° r essentia l t0 soul to have a transcendental relation 
We can understand that this relation may subsist after 
could ee/i? ^ ratl0 “ from tlle body, but we do not see how it 

soul ,s ‘ he SOut ’ s umon Wlth ,he bod y Therefore the 

soulis created when it is infused into the body 

Aristotle V/, ,nJused 1,510 b ° d y 7 St Thomas, after 
physical ’nrot: J . 8 , S0Ul as tbe brst (or substantial) act of a 
he held that ° ^ which has the potency of life Therefore 

““ * 8 human embr y° must possess a certain degree of 

°Sd have aUeL lt t C h a e n b beC ° me * hC "" oI a »*»* s °“> 11 

essential organs must he „ b gmnm f of a buman shape, and the 
that the embryo is alive from^h' S ‘ Thomas admitted - however, 
this first lifeTs vegetative hf. ^ ^ moment of conception But 

When a certam de ? gree of Moan/* 8 firSt S ° Ul " S 3 pIant souI 
soul IS replaced bv a sr™,t g mza,lon Is reached, the vegetative 

not created but generated call °,l f S ° Ul These two souls are 

Finally, when the nrw, ’ , Ct fortb frora the potency of matter 
creates and infuses a fan' 23 *1“ P rogressed sufficiently, God 
- the medial “„ S ° Ul * T “ theory /known 

rational S^Xsrf ^ 16,881 thls theor y and hold ,hat the 
mediate animation theory” snr»«° Ine,lt ° f conce P tlon 11115 “ im - 
The authors who first ? an ? U P m the seventeenth century 
contention that the embrvn° dUC8d v “ dld not den y St Thomas’s 
ization before it can beenn// " aVe a certain degree of organ- 
the basis of defective scent n* 18 ? at ° £ 3 ratlonal soul . but on 
organization was present f “ ° bserva tions they held that this 
hfe This ‘‘preformation’’ ttojL, 8 ver y beginning of embryonic 
organism is already present^’ acc °r dl og to which the later 
y Present on a m.croscopie scale in the earliest 



embryonic stages, was held for a long time by many 
Nowadays it is universally rejected. c*nla«tics 

Although the scientific reasons which prompted many diate 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to rejec 
animation theory of St. Thomas have lost their value, tegat 
majority of present-day Scholastics continue to o rational 

JmatL theory. Th/y see no « “ ol 

soul may inform an unorganized embryo, 

A few recent Scholastic authors would like cardinal 

ceptions of St. Thomas. Prominent among , Canon de 

Mercier, one of the founders of Neo-Scho as ui , eems j m - 
Dorlodot. 8 At the present stage of our knowledge, .t seems 
possible to decide which theory is true. 


relation between body and SOUL 

The question of the relation bf i ,we “ main opinions 
rise to quite a number of conflicung theones. The m 

are briefly reviewed: w hich act upon each 

1. Body and soul are complete substances wh.cn 

other (Interactionism); ...hstances which do not act upon 

2. Body and soul are complete substances 

each other (Psychophysical ^Parallel. h Qm fundamcn ,al 

3. Body and soul are but two yv 

reality (Panpsychism); w ha, is called “soul” is only 

4. Only the body is a substanre, p hen omenunO. 

a collection of psychic p dut wc cannot demonstra c 

5. The soul may be a substance, ou 

it by theoretical reason (A£U° 8 ' substance; the body is a body 

6. The soul and 

only because of the sou. (Hylom rp % ^ ^ 

Of these various. heori^P^r by ou , 

the reasons for this F - c. Mn'.-rrr. TSr- 

•Sce h„ srmted <Icfcn« °< a"* 3 " ‘ 

otorr cr.d r.ntonu'’- rr- 
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the serious objections which may be made against the five other 
opimons, next positively, by developing the theory of hylomorphism 

Interactiomsm Body and soul are complete substances which 
act upon each other This position has been held by such great 
philosophers as Plato and Descartes It is also the implicit position 
of common sense 

Common sense observes that the soul can act on the body I 
want to move my arm, and at once the arm moves I am afraid, 
and my heart beats faster I am ashamed, and my face turns red 
Protracted worry and tension may produce gastric ulcers On the 
other hand, the body acts on the soul When I am tired, my mind 
becomes dull, when I am intoxicated, my thinking becomes hazy 
A concussion is followed by unconsciousness, lack of iodine in the 
thyroid gland may produce cretinism These are facts, and no 
theory of the relation between body and soul can be accepted 
which does not account for them 

We dissent from this theory not because it admits an interaction 
between body and soul, but because it claims that this interaction 
is between two complete substances, between two efficient causes 
If man is composed of two complete substances, he is not one 
person He is not a unity but a union, not an individual but a 
couple He should never speak as I, but only as we Or else, when 
he thinks, he should say My soul thinks, and when he falls, he 
should say My body falls 

Furthermore it is very difficult to see how the body can act 
on the soul as an efficient cause acts on its object The body is a 
material substance, extended in space The soul is an immaterial 
substance, not extended in space Now, a material substance can 
only produce material effects, which can be received only by 
another material substance which is extended in space It follows 
that the body cannot influence the soul in the way demanded by 
interactiomsm 

Psychophysical Parallelism Body and soul are complete sub 
stances which do not act upon each other This theory too holds 
that man is composed of two complete substances, but it takes into 
account the impossibility of any efficient causality being exercised 
by one of them upon the other 
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How, then, does it explain the instances we t j, e 

the observations of common sense? By stating a . Q j 

series of events in the soul (psychic events) an Ue] j sni; 

events in the body (physical events) there is a ^ 

so that whenever something occurs in the sou , exolain- 

responding occurrence in the body, and vice vets*. rac(ionj see 
ing this perfect parallelism in the absence j Male- 

What we have said on p. 247 about the occasionalism 
tranche and the pre-established harmony 0 t it den - ies a 

A first objection against this system is, g > 
real unity to the human person. oerfect para it e iism 

Furthermore, its way of accounting P q artificiaI that it 

between the psychic and the physical s without reason 

leads almost naturally to the next position. ^ opp0 sed to 

that both Malebranche and Leibniz were ^ own sys- 
Spinoza: they were vaguely aware tha g 
tem pushed them towards his doctrine. 

Panpsychism. Body and soul are but 1™“^ , w0 sides which 
mental reality. The basic stuff of realty P . ral s ide. What 
always occur together: a psychic si c ^ ^ ^ psychic side 
is true of all reality is also true ^ blow the perfect cor- 
is the soul and the physical side is bodily events is easy to 

rcspondence existing between men thing, Ioohed at 

understand: they are fundamentally the sa 

from different angles. conclusions If all reality pos- 

This theory leads to impos 1 Supreme Reality ">1 n0 

sesses a physical and a psyehm side. „„ . body and 

constitute an exception lo thc greatest proponent o p 

He is extended in space ^i 0 -ic 'of his system to oil *P 

psychism, was led ^ h Xcads.osu > ehaeone.u,ion.sfabe. 
divine attribute. A sy s’ 

rteluahxm, 

philosophers who hold '££££'" m f M «v the, h U 
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forced into such a system They claim that although the body 
really exists, the soul is only a figment of the mind Yet they are 
not necessarily materialists, not all of them claim that the body 
thinks, judges or decides 

What, then, in me does perform these mental activities? Their 
answer is Nothing, they just happen They succeed each other 
in us like the links of a chain, like the days of the week, without 
any permanent underlying reality 

Hume’s statements on this subject are famous Man, he says, 
is “nothing but a collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in perpetual flux 
and movement The mind is a kind of theatre where several 
perceptions successively make their appearance The com- 
parison of the theatre must not mislead us They are the successive 
perceptions only, that constitute the mind ” 9 William James held 
similar views 


It is very difficult to understand how such a theory can be de- 
fended without contradiction How, in terms of his own theory, 
could Hume at the end of his treatise remember what he bad 
written in the first chapters? How could he ever make promises 
and keep them? How could he explain that when he saw a tree or 
enjoyed music (mental contents), he was at the same tune aware 
of seeing that tree and enjoying that music (something underlymg 
these contents)? How could he ever refer to himself as I? It seems 
evident that an intelligent man can be led into such a position 
only because he has decided that there can be no substances 

wh.rh 1 ‘l P *°, aSSert ’ Wlth WlUlam James > tha ‘ a® thing 
nrttJ tak T ‘ eS ( ’ IUdSeS ’ IS the P resem Thought, 

ifl™ mental evenls ' whlch has some way 
appropriated all the previous mental events 1 

else 0 Ifn a L'^° U8ht t *5"* exlsts m Itself ’ or 11 «Kts m something 
eke ft USe “- “ 13 3 Stance H « exists in something 

frj™ Same al t ern atives occur for that “something else,” until 
we finally arrive at a substance 8 

thiSma'mrr^rrf ad T ed as mu[ * when he attributed all 
have derived from" 1 ” wor,d soul”, his difficulty seems to 

•d rvr mistake ° ften made b y «» £»««. ^ 

H “ m ' A Tr,Ms ‘ ! of Nature part >v, section v. 
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Empirical Psychology: they tried to explain scientifically f an 
be explained only philosophically, and thus they introduce p o 
sophical explanations which they attempted to pass off as scien i c 
explanations. The experimental psychologist as such does not 0 
of any substantial soul and does not need it in his system. e 
allowed to explain the present thought by means of its antece en . 
But he is abandoning the scientific attitude and entering the spner 
of philosophy when he claims that this present thoug t as 
substantial cause. 


Agnosticism. The soul may be a substance, but we canno 
demonstrate this by theoretical reason. 

This is Kant’s objection. He admitted that the ^an nund. 
following its natural bent, inevitably reaches the c 
the human soul exists as a substance. Yet the conclusion rs false, 
and the reasoning which leads to it is a para g 

How does man naturally reach that “ nclus '° n ^ Jobicct's: S is 
gorical proposition, a predicate P is attribute nroposition 

P, a mammal is a veAebrate. But the subject 
may. in i, s turn, become die prediea.e ^ sublet 

Man is a mammal. This can go on . American is 

Which can only be a subject *:ver “ thc Iast proposition 
a man, I am an American. I, tne suoj subiect, which 

can never be predicated of of it. 

is the ultimate substratum of deeper-lying substratum — 

and which does not itself inhere in anydeeper lying 

this absolute subject— is c ''' dc ^ y a , ogism 0 f Pure Reason in 
Hence Kant expresses the first parai g 

thc following syllogism: otherwise than as subject does 

"That which cannot be thoug ^ thcn .fore substance, 

not exist othcnvisc than as s J ^ M suc h, cannot be diought 

“A thinking being, 1 '’ eonsi 

othcnvisc than as subject. subject, that is, as substance. 

"Therefore it exists also only « J 

. . lh e CM.cc cl rcr, Kcc.cn M-t <•. t 

”ln thc Sj>« *“ i S i « with the »vuk b N Sc-Jlh <!?»>. 
equated thtt thinVmg W* /tftaon. tram, ey 
•M. Kam . Cri'Wl r “ ' 
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Why does Kant reject this syllogism? Because he claims that 
it is affected by the fallacy of four terms He says that the “subject” 
mentioned in the major premise is an ontological subject, while 
the “subject” mentioned in the minor premise is only a trans- 
cendental subject 12 In other words, Kant admits that the major 
premise applies to the subject as it exists in reality the subject 
which it affirms is thought as a real object, as real and as objective 
as the predicates attributed to it The minor premise, on the other 
hand, refers only to the domain of knowledge, to things as we 
know them subjectively, as they appear to us We do not know 
and we cannot know whether the minor is true objectively, in the 
domain of reality The minor means only this objects become 
conscious, become objects of thought, only because they are 
referred to my consciousness, because I can say of them, “I 
think ’ But that consciousness, that center of unity which says “I 
think,’ cannot itself become an object of thought How could it, 
since knowledge is possible only when that center is the subject 
of thought? 

Therefore, according to Kant, the subject mentioned in the 
minor premise is only a thinking subject as such, not an objective 
substratum of properties, like the subject mentioned in the major 
It is but a function of knowledge, a group of formal a priori condi- 
tions of knowledge, a transcendental subject 13 

Kant acknowledges our impulsion to say that this transcendental 
subject is also a real subject, endowed with substantial unity But 
we have no way of justifying this belief Therefore we must say 
it may be that there is an ontological subject, it may be that there 
is no such subject (agnosticism) 

Why does Kant claim that we cannot rationally justify our 
spontaneous belief that, underlying the transcendental subject, there 
is a real ontological subject, a substantial soul? Because we lack 
any kind of intuition about that subject or soul 


„, nt mea " s transcendental subject may be simply explained 
sub« 5 tanri* tiprfn ^ when a subject knows an object that subject is a 
sentence von 3 fun j tlon of knowledge Suppose now that in this last 

the wnrrtJ mp the words a substance performing and you keep only 
subject ° f kDOWledee TIm y™ ^ve Kant s transcendental 

15 Marshal PDM III pp 229 230 
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Kant, it should be remembered, claims that the categories of 
substance, of causality, etc , can be rightfully used only if they 
are accompanied by an intuition But, in his view, man has no 
intuition of his substantial soul or I He has a certain know e ge 
of his empirical I, his body as the center of his physical activities 
He knows his transcendental I, the Ego as the necessary a prion 
condition of all knowledge But he has no knowledge of his onto- 
logical I, and he cannot have such knowledge 

For only that can be known which can become the object o 
thought But the thinking I is subject and can never become object, 
not even the object of thought, without ceasing to be a thinking l 
Hence it can never be known 


Kant’s mistake consisted in demanding a perfect intuition o 
the I For him there was no middle ground betv veeni a perfect n- 
tuition, in which the knower coincides perfectly with ’ 

and no intuition at all It is true that we have no P erfect ”“ t10 ” 
of our soul or of our ontological I, our dependence, “ 

at least extrinsic, on matter, makes such an 
m this life But we have an imperfect intuition of our 
-of our intellect in the act of thinking, of our wd > the act 
freely choosing I know that man, and I am aware _of knowing 

him I freely make thls *“ 7 “^ tIo rw C Me I am unifying *e 
I am not a mere function of urnne , ,1, em 1 have an 

data of experience I am a " are ^ ,hem?lLi a real unifier 

intuition of myseMm the act y s S of knowledge without any 

These are real tnWtUomb fect in „„t,ons, because through 
intermediary True, they are imp o£ ffly soul> but 0 „] y lts 

them I do not directly rea nj are sufficlcn t to allow us to 

operations Even so, these ^ afflrm ,h a t the I which emerges 
use the category of substa , ^ |s not a mer e unifying 

m every act of knowle but a rea j ontological subject, 

function or transcendental sudj , 

a substance 

, The soul, and only the soul, is a substance, the 
Hylomorplnsni Tb e of ft e soul 
body is a body only b we alj0 p tj man is composed of two 
In this position, tn 
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complementary principles, a formal cause and a material cause. 
In tins respect he resembles all other material beings, which are 
likewise composed of substantial form and prime matter. There 
are, however, some important differences between man and all 
material beings below Mm. In the latter, form and matter are both 
incomplete principles; neither is able to exist by itself; neither 
is able to perform any activity except in complementary union with 
the other. In man, on the contrary, only matter is an incomplete 
principle, totally dependent on its partner. Man’s soul is more than 
an ordinary substantial form. It is that, but it is more than that; it 
is also a spirit. It is a spirit which performs all the activities of a 
substantial form, and in these activities it is intrinsically dependent 
on matter. But as a spirit it possesses, above and beyond these 
material powers, other virtualities of intellect and will, which do 
not require matter as a co-cause, but only as a necessary condition. 

Furthermore, in the other material beings existence is received 
not by the substantial form, but by the essence, composed of sub- 
stantial form and prime matter. In man existence is received directly 
by the soul, which passes it on to the matter which it informs. 

But what happens to the body in this system? It is not identical 
with prime matter, but it is the first result of the union of the soul 
with prime matter. Man is a body, a living body, a sentient body 
and a rational body through the union of the one same soul with 
prime matter. 


The reason we prefer this system is that it resolves such a variety 
of philosopMcal problems: 

1* ^ explains man’s unity without denying his duality. Man is 
matter and mind; yet he is not a union of these two elements but 
a real unity. Soul and matter are not united like the phot and his 
plane like the rider and his horse. When the pilot steps out of 
is p ane, oth he and the plane keep their individuality; when 
e so ^ eaves the body what remains is no longer a human body, 
u a corpse that is, technically speaking, a collection of 
c cm ic a s. oul and matter are more intimately one than a statue 
an i s s ape, a sentence and its meaning, a symphony and the 
inspiration o the composer. Without the shape there is not a 
shapeless statue, there is no statue at aU, but only a block of marble; 
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without the me anin g, there is no meaningless sentence, but just a 
collection of words; without the inspiration, there would be a 
jumble of sounds, but no symphony. Without denying man s 
duality, hylomorphism clarifies and forcefully stresses his unity. 

2. Hylomorphism can explain the interaction between what we 
call body and soul without endangering the concept of man s unity 
3nd without admitting the possibility that a material object can 
set upon an immaterial reality. Between the soul and matter there 
is indeed interaction; not, however, as between an efficient cause 
and the object on which it operates, but as between a determining 
and a determined component; as between a formal cause and .its 
complementary material cause. It is the kind of interaction whic 
exists between the marble and the shape, between the words and 
the meaning, between the sounds and the inspiration. 

Every activity or event in man is always an activity or an even 
of the soul, and in every activity or event of man matter has a 
share. When I decide to move my arm, it moves. We tend 
attribute the decision to the soul and the movement to the body- 
The fact is that the body has a share in the decision, and the soul 
in the movement. Extreme muscular fatigue makes e • 

We should not interpret this as if the! fatigue were o«dj u ithe 
body and the dullness only in the mind. The so i sc ‘ 

in the tired muscles, and matter has its share in the dulling 

“^'Hylomorphism gives us the only cartin' 

4e origin of our ideas, as was ^ ^^adon. 

We are now better prepared to u entirely of the dualism of 

It is vety difficult to nd our ""^^eontinue to think 
Plato and Descartes. Even whd 1 ta , lifc independently of 
Of the body as contributing ^ . crs ^ ^ neting 

hie soul. The senses are co dJcir work first, and then 

indepcndendy of the intefiect.^ ^ ? nteIlcct . A n iee example of 
passing on their lnformauoi to be conceived as 

interactionism! Just as the t |-c body, the intellect should 

existing somewhere outside and nbove^ d ^ ^ ^ M th: 

not be conceived ns stan ‘ = . it ,brouchout, so the intellect 

soul dwells in the body, nu » Every activity of the senses 
dwells in the senses, permeating u 
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is also an activity of the intellect, in the same way in which every 
movement of the body is also a movement of the soul Hence there 
is no real passage from sense knowledge to intellectual knowledge 
but a steady information” of sense knowledge by intellectual knowl- 
edge, corresponding to the steady animation of the body by the 
soul As a being is, so it acts We arc composed of body and soul, 
our ideas likewise are, analogously, composed of a body and a 
soul the body is the contribution of the senses, the soul is the 
contribution of the intellect And just as our soul is the substantial 
form of a material being and is also a spirit, so that, far from 
being materialized by its function of informing matter, it always 
emerges above matter, as intellect and as will, so our intellect always 
transcends every sense image which it ‘ informs,” and remains for- 
ever open to the knowledge of supra material realities 

If this explanation of the origin of our ideas is rejected there 
seems no way of avoiding either materialism (the senses influence 
the intellect, which entails the supposition that the latter is ma 
tenal) or the theory of inborn ideas This is a strong argument in 
favor of hylomorphism 

J? b]ectl0ns 1 According to hylomorphism, pnme matter has 
A^r. P „ a , SS1Ve ^ rece P' lve causall ‘y m the const.tut.on of man 
nmi .W an . d de | terImnatIon “roes from the soul But this sup- 
drive* n °* on y mans intellect and his senses, but also his 
his weipht o S a\ \ 1S temperament, the sex to which he belongs, 
uersonatv u ^ ght ~ m fact ' aI1 the P™*™ features of his 

about n ml ^ S ° Ul ThlS ““hadhets what we know 

beings 3 Cr aS lhe indiv,duatm g component of material 

also all the^Vrr^ 1 ^ 11116 ^ at n0t onl y substantial reality, but 

; n e r ; r d e env t e f T the soui 

wise two human i D ,°l P resent m the soul as such, other 
The differences are acti^ly p r of fr ° m eaCh °‘ her 

matter, but the soul produces the ^ ‘ he S ° Ul ° nd received in 
dispositions of matter^ and ow.™ u” accordln 8 <° 

tile environment, heredity and 8 mdlrecd y *° ,he influences of 
dispositions of matter ernia d ° D The dlfferences m the 
produce such widely different amden^^ S1 ” llar 5 ° UlS “ 
26 2 ad 2 Cfr Rahner Ceist m Welt pp 325 ff 
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2. If the soul is a complete substance, prime matter can only 
be an accident. This not only is in contradiction with hylomorphism, 
it also seems to make of man a pure spirit, who puts on a gar o 
corporeity, as angels are reported to do occasionally. 

Answer: The soul is a complete substance, but not a complete 
nature. A substance is complete as a substance and as a na j^e 
when it is not destined to enter into composition wit ano 
substantial principle, when it is capable of carrying out a i 
connatural operations. Thus a dog and a man are substances w 1 
are complete as substances and as natures. A substance is c 
plete as a substance, but not as a nature, when it rea y exi 
itself and not in something else, yet is destined t° enter into co 
position with some other substantial principle or er u 

a complete nature or species, in order to be able to 
its connatural operations. Hence prime matter is no ^ (Q 

<icnt, it is really a substantial constituent o > 9 

make of him nof a spiritual substance but a human being, a man. 

RELATION OF THE HUMAN BODY TO THE 

rest of nature 


SUMMARY OF THE SCIENTIFIC DATA 

In a previous chapter we * \wrld : ^cry slowly, through 

admitting evolution within the anjma i s originated from the pre- 
natural descent, new groups 

viously existing species. croups, the latest to appear on 

The most remarkable o ® w hich belong Ihc monkeys 

the scene, is that of the h ' 3raclC ri z cd by a great dcvclop- 

and the apes. The P nffla,cs visi0 n, lack of specialization^ 
ment of the brain, stereos P Q , infanc y in their young. The 
their limbs, and the P 1 ® 1 ®"® ‘ d opposable thumbs— that is. he 
highest primates have dfeetoped PP^ ^ [humb „„ , 0 uch he 
hand is so constituted that ih ^ P . nnovalion h3S made of the 
tips of aU the other tnp- thc performance of a variety 

hand a remarkable tool.usetin ^ ^ wa|kinJ , or stand, ng- 

of tasks, once it was adoptc d an upright posture, 

as soon, in fact, a* * ,c 
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Such upright posture is typical of man; the other primates use 
it only intermittently and imperfectly or not at all However, about 
thirty-five years ago the paleontologists unearthed in South Africa 
the fossil remains of some hind of prehistoric ape which obviously 
had adopted an upright posture These animals, known as the 
Australopithecinae, displayed other remarkable features which 
brmg them anatomically nearer to the human body than any of 
the primates which have survived until our tunes Thus their dental 
structure looks more like that of a human bemg than that of any 
present day ape, and although they were smaller than the latter, 
they had brains whose average size (600 cubic centimeters or cc ) 
is comparable to that of the bigger modem apes Most paleontolo- 
gists agree that m spite of these advanced features, the Australo- 
pithecinae were apes, not human beings They seem to have lived 
between half a million and a million years ago 

It is not claimed that these creatures belong to the direct an- 
cestry of man But their discovery has demonstrated that if man’s 
bodily descent is traceable to some animal form, this form was 
not that of our modem apes, which have become too specialized 
m the simian director,, but that of some more generalized simian 
ancestor, possibly rather Uke the Australopithccmae 

? an , SIXty y f R a S° the Du,ch anthropologist Dubois 
di covered m Java a few fossil remnants of what he called “ape- 

2oovZs C Z Hea ' ed cmtro ™ r «es followed upon Dubois’ 

and fur her TcZ N ° W that d “ st ataost settled 

£? otowmt ° T haVC C ° nfinned some ° £ Dub0 «’ claims, 
among ™ e exnem P T T t0 meet Wlth S“eral agremenl 
his protrudine Pltheca ° thro P u s was a real man, although with 

apes (500) and that of modem mrnaslor"!, 11131 ° J 

anatomically, much nearer tn (1350)— he appears to stand, 

These co^las,™ *“ d ? eS m0dem ma " 

more than thirty years later Zrh d by Slmilar dlscoveri cs made 
siderable tomb” of f n ", Da ; neM Pek,n S’ where a “» 

called Sinanthropus or Pith/ 6 ™!,! 11115 belon S u, S t0 w hat has been 
As the latter S Were ’ u “ d 

semblance with the Java fossds The T" h “ St 5°” S p0 “ ,s of re " 
Us The bra m size, however, is slightly 
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larger, averaging somewhat above 1000 cc. Pithecanthropus and 
Sinanthropus may have lived about half a million years ago. 

We come nearer to present-day humanity with our next group 
of fossils, Neanderthal man. The first remnants of this type were 
discovered one hundred years ago near Diisseldorf in Germany. 
Since then many similar discoveries have been made in Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Although the size of the Neanderthal brain is on 
the average comparable to that of the average modern brain, its 
owner must have had a brutish appearance, with his retreating 
forehead, thick brow-ridges, protruding cheek-bones, an eavy 
limbs. 


mos. . , 

Paleontologists are increasingly doubtful of Neanderthals right 
to a place in the direct ancestry of modem man. He seems to 
have stood in a collateral line, and he shows “Tf ‘ T ^ 
retrogression in this sense: that the older Nean e modern 

ones which are more remote from us in nme, oo m 

than those which are nearer to us in time. Nean |ll0U . 

have lived between two hundred thousand anon . ^ abou( 
sand years ago; the group seems to have 

2 ™°e 0 neTfS type in our present ^"^f^Tut 
ffe is^^nosT respects indistinguishable from Homo 

Sapiens of today. 


This extremely condensed, 0 ^”P“ e d d u «“urphUo 5 ophical 

paleontology is presented he^ body . Many more types of 

discussion of the ongin ot ui ThQSC whicb bavc been con- 

fossils could have been men . , what has been said about 

sidered seem to be the most iaI . pomology is a 

them is, in some instance, activity: it is continually discovenng 
science characterized b> P dcy f sing and testing new hypolb- 

new facts, re-exatmmn oecas to na Uy even discosenng a 

escs, revising its opinio abreast of its development. How- 

hoax! Only a specM'St ca^k _P )|n „ are finnly cslablnbcd, 

ever, it does seemcerta u5 aD i(lca o( * ba , there 

and the few preceding pag« £ 

broad lines ore. 
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They suffice to show us that a certain number of anatomically 
intermediate stages have been discovered between animals and 
modem man 

Granted that these fossil forms have been correctly described 
and interpreted by paleontology, it docs not follow that modern 
man is descended from them It is quite possible that all of these 
forms, and it is most probable that some of them, represent off- 
shoots of man’s genealogical tree and are only collaterally related 
to him But even so, they indicate that there has been a gradual 
transformation of the human organism, and that there is a wide 
collection of intermediary stages between the body of the apes 
and the human body 

It is not contradictory to claim that these forms have no con- 
nection whatsoever with man, that the human body was created 
by God as well as the human soul But such an explanation is a 
philosophical or theological explanation, it is not a scientific ex- 
planation A scientist as such does not know the meaning of 
creation and should never include God m his scientific system 
Science looks only for secondary causes or antecedents, God is the 
first cause, not an antecedent 

For the scientist there remains only one explanation for the 
origin of the human body it accounts for all the facts he knows, 
it is regularly confirmed by the new facts he discovers, there are no 
3CtS ^ !t ’ altbou S b plenty of gaps remain, and many 
iv? ° UbtS That ex P* anatl °n is evolution— the gradual 
t .v ’ * ou £ 8 enetlc descent, of these different forms from 
it today C ° Gr ’ S ° W ^ leading U P t0 the human body as we know 

case it ’ ° n ^ a theor y From the very nature of the 

since most of the 6 , possi ^ le to demonstrate it strictly as a fact, 
that scientificallv ^ t nCC baS been lost f° rev er But we must add 
PhbsovhrnU Spe f m u 8 * 18 the 0nl y tenable theory today 
of the origin of the h * eol °2ically speaking, another explanation 

s,ven ^ human body 
theological rea™™ ^ God I£ we had solid philosophical or 

hypothesis If, however* sudTnhl’ We ™ u 1 ld S‘ ve D P the sc,enUfic 
do not exist, there is ™ * P hlI °sophical or theological reasons 
of evolution to explain , 1 ™ a “ n l °l DOt ado P ,m 8 the hypothesis 
P lam ‘he origin of the human body 
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In behalf of the Catholic reader , 15 the Appendix will try to 
show how the evolutionary origin of the human bo y can 
reconciled with the data of Theology. 


philosophical evaluation 

1. We have shown in a previous chapter that evolution ; ^8 
eral has been explained mechanically, as resulting so e : y . • 

forces of matter and of chance, and that it co . t jj e 

finalistically, as resulting from these same forces acg 
guidance of an idea, a design, and therefore ultuna.ely of a mind, 
which can only be the Creative Mind. can on] 

We have also shown why, although scien sts , Uon remains 
accept the first kind of explanauon, such an exp one . 

essentially incomplete unless it is supplemen y concenJS ,ji e 
Similar considerations apply to evolu ° ’ [kcl \y entitled, 

origin of the human body. The scientist as P jn a „ ure jy 

he is even obliged, to try to explain tha [ orce s of living 

mechanical way, endeavoring to show ° human forms 

matter could lead up to the me , bod) . 

which paleontologists have unearthe j.„ sen tiolly incomplete and 
Yet such an explanation remai plane, by a resort to 

must be supplemented, ‘^“° t0 some directing mind as the 
some guiding design, and there* Mechanism as a doctrine 

ultimate explanation of the whole process, m 

is false. 10 . , os 0 possible explanation 

Hence the evolution ’**""*’ v to attributed on the scientific 
of the origin of the human bo J 3^ n3tU ral energies, of living 
or phenomenal level to the interpretation however, su 

matter and its environment. ^ . pC ( orccs us to acknowledge th 
as is expected of .^'/fundamenml cause of the process o cso - 
Creator as the first and o i ul : 0 n. . . 

tion. God creates through cvotution^ ^ chiptcr lb3 , the human 
2. We have demonstrate^ fo „ ons lh3 , evolution ■> abso- 

soul is directly erea. ^ ^ #( ^ corner tb. 

'• Amt •t»-“*”S’ct GoJ- 
Bible the impueU «o™ 

.. - . 17 57 . 
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lutely excluded as an explanation of the ongin of the human soul 
A spiritual substance cannot derive from material causes Evolution 
may explain the ongm of plant and animal souls, because these 
souls are material, educed from the potency of matter It may, to a 
certain extent, explain the origin of the human body But it cannot 
be used in any sense to explain the origin of the human soul There- 
ore man cannot be a product of evolution, since man is man only 
because he possesses a spiritual soul 
3 Strictly speaking, neither can the human body be a product 
which° hnM n f ° Uows from our doctrine of hylomorphism, 
is tnfnrm au TTl buman bod y 1S a human body only because it 
be i nr wi 1 1 ^ u “ an S0ld Thus, smee the human soul cannot 
creates thn T ® Volut,on ’ neither can the body of man God 
rliectTol nf Tv. ! tfae ^ of man This does not imply a 
the0r y of evo ^ u tion It means only that what die 

T T n Pr ° dUCe 1S not a human b ^y but an 
soul is infused into it * hUman bod y as soon as a human 

held ttet 

inorganic matter (the dust of th , ™ e -infused a human soul was 
scientific reasons fur a dle eart ' 1 ) We have now very good 

organic matte^tlmt^'fte'bodv^f 1 ‘ h ' S mat,cr was ’ “ 

Aquinas held th-it s’n of some apelike annual 

Oodles the course of pregnancy 

been a simple ammaT nrT° ^ emb ryo which, until then, has 
finality The theory of evoluf f” 8111 ’ albeit endowed with human 
held for ontogeny 10D exteDds to phytogeny what Aquinas 

which asserts that the^M 0 ? 111011 dl ® cult y against the hypothesis 
the body of an annual posse S ° Ul WaS m(used b X God 
similar to that of man Th t ° an organization which was very 
finality m this sense that mn TT^ was endowed with human 
the laws of nature, had prenareTtK^^ 0 ^ 6818 ’ ^ od himself through 
of receiving a human soul thIS or 8 amsm and made it capable 

receive a huma^soul^uTfhad that n ° animal bod y cou,d 
infusion by a special mtervention of God" ^ prepared for such 20 
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Others hold that this transformation was effected by the infusion 
°f the rational soul, which made the receiving body not only 
accidentally but essentially different from an animal body In other 
words, the final preparation for the new form was effected by the 
very infusion of that form We prefer this second opinion 

6 If the hypothesis of evolution is accepted for the human body, 
it follows that God infused the human soul into a body which had 
animal parents, or mto an embryo earned by an animal mother 
Although in either case some biological and psychological influences 
of the animal progenitors of that organism on the future man can- 
not be denied, it is evident that the first man had no animal parents 
in any sense of this word, since he received neither his human soul 
nor his human body from animals The hypothetical prehistoric apes 
used by God for the formation of the organism into which He in- 
fused the first human soul are no more the father or the mother of 
the first man than the dust of the earth mentioned m the Bible is 
the progenitor of Adam 
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MAN AS A PERSON 


In Section I of this Part human personality will be considered 
empirically and studied with scientific methods. Section 11 contains 
a philosophical study oj human personality. 



SECTION I 


Empirical Study of Sian’s 
Personality 
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Personality and Its Components 


definition and components of fedsonautt 

Personality has been defined in eounUea 
purposes we shaU use the definition pf“ e ° n ^ ind j v idual, of 
“Personality is the dynamic orgamza > . . un i que adjust- 

those psycho-physical systems which determine his umq 

ment to his environment .” 1 sum-total of traits. The 

It is an organization of systems, J na]ity are organized 

many traits which we can distinguish P dc( - in i te organizn- 

in systems, and these systems themselves present^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
tion. That organization is dyn “™’.. jhe Systems arc psycho* 
environment and is influenced y • ^ ct This dynamic 

physical , they have a bodily an ^ ad - ]UStmen t of the indivlifmil 
organization of systems determ ospcr everyone must adapt 

to his environment. To surviv ^ w J, ich he adjusts himself Is 
himself to his environment. personality- Every individual ml- 
determined or explained- by whic i, differs from the adjust- 

justs himself in his own typi sJbicct’s personality explains (ho 
ment of all other individuals.^^ 

unique features of th** ® „? stcms whose dynamic organ l/athm con- 

The psycho-phystcai ) >. intelligence, tempernmem mid 

stitutes personality ar ‘ t hc body, all its organs and funclloni, 
character. Physique rc i(s beauty or deformity. All these 

its state of health o ncc upon the way in which mi Individual 
features have a g^ a cnv ironnient. Intelligence is taken here In " 
adjusts himself to nis 

* , „ 4S. „ ... 


the 


. Jjusts inmscu w 

> rtrionahty. r ; 4S ; thc .crJ -determine- In Allporl'. definition 
■ Thote "ho oDKV'.' 1 , h not . delermlnltt. 
place it by -«r'» in - * 


tmy f*“ 
yl 
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wide sense of modern psychology, as the power of adapting oneself 
to new circumstances It includes all the cognitive functions, not only 
intelligence proper, but also memory, imagination, the external 
senses Temperament refers to the individual’s “susceptibility to 
emotional stimulation, his customary strength and speed of response, 
the quality of his prevailing mood and the fluctuations and intensity 
of his moods ” 3 It includes the kinetic and affective aspects of 
human personality 

Character can be taken in an ethical or in a psychological sense 
Ethically considered, character may be defined as the power of self- 
control, or the capacity of regulating one’s life according to prin- 
ciples In that sense we speak of character education, we say that 
some person has a strong or a weak character The power of self- 
control or of inhibition belongs properly to the will, character in 
the ethical sense is synonymous with will power, as explained m a 
previous chapter 


In this section we shall consider character only in its psychological 
meaning * Psychologically considered, character may be defined ns 
the organized totality of the tendencies of an individual Man 
possesses many tendencies, which are differently developed and 
f er£nt mdlvlduals In s °me people, for instance, the 
i lVC 1S S ° P ower ^ u l that all other drives are organ- 

two tendr-lir 1 * CSe P eo P' e k ave an aggressive character In others 
show no tiw ma ^ con JP ete for leadership, still other individuals 
di^ f^r. 301 dnVC 1116 total P attern of all tendencies 
between thes P epe 0 rso^ P=rS ° n ’ “ nd e * plamS character differences 


th^ccimpmicnts^Fcharacter/lt mav be C W 'Y S ° f 

may be cxdnHrvi m, , e “ “ ma y be considered as such, or it 

distinction with Serened to'' chY ' 0 "Y ° nC m ° re im P ortant 
man’s srontm^nne t0 c ^ aracter » the distinction between 

Tit* hara!:,cr anU hls controlled character 
tzed totality of miTs^lowY n °' mcIudc ,ha w,n - 11 > s the organ- 
n d " VCS 11 rcfcrs “> thc wa X “ 

tlandi character excluio^jl h ,!!l"V W0 , meaninrs of character He tinder 
noi mention character as one tllca * sense This explains why he does 
0‘ the constituent systems of personality 
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the drives would react and the person would behave if he did not 
check the drives and control himself. When a person is intoxicated, 
very tired, stirred by a powerful emotion, he may behave very 
differently from his usual ways , 6 thus showing that his spontaneous 
character is quite different from his controlled character. ^ 

Controlled character is the organized totality of all^ mans 
tendencies, including the will; it explains the way in which the 
person behaves when he has normal self-control. 

In weak-willed people who lack self-control the difference be- 
tween these two aspects of character is negligible. On the other 
hand, in people who have learned to control themselves there may 
he a considerable difference between what they would do if they 
“let themselves go” and what they will actually do. Perfect self- 
mastery makes it almost impossible to discern a person s spon 
taneous character. In most individuals there are occasions w en 
self-control falters, and the natural pattern of the sponta 
tendencies has a chance to show itself as it is. 


THE three factors which mold personality 
Most textbooks of 

mined by two factors, heredity a d ^ c(iucation and social 
nurture, what we recetve at birth . , 0 en , p i r i ca i per- 

mflucnces do to us But even wh PP jt in( £ mpktc P . Heredity 
tonality that statement is sharc in molding personality, 

and environment have a very gr |$ cqua ]] y> if not more, 

but there is at least one more his inborn capabilnics nnd 

important 7 The way a person uses F 
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adapts himself to his environment depends to a great extent on his 
own free volition He may consciously and voluntarily inhibit cer- 
tain drives, he may, to a certain extent, hold in check his emotions, 
or at least their expression, he may even, albeit within narrow 
limits, act upon his physique, for instance by exercise or dieting 
Finally, he is capable of influencing his environment, either by 
modifying it or at least by moving out of it 


, r f Intellect 

Human 1 

(B) ! WILL i ' 

vy 1 i 

1 Controlled 

Reason X . ^ „ 

L Intelligence 

(A) Spontaneous Character * 

| Character 



The relation existing between the four constituent systems of 
human personality and the three molding factors of human per- 
sonality is graphically represented in Figure 11 

This diagram requires a certain amount of explanation The 
lower part (below the horizontal line) represents the sensory func- 
tions, the upper part represents the spiritual functions The inti- 
mate connection existing between these two levels is manifested 
essentially in human reason and m controlled character Human 
reason combines the intelligence which we share with animals with 
the Intellect which we share with angels Controlled character is 
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produced by the interaction of our free will with our spontaneous 
character, the organized totality of our lower drives. 

As a matter of fact these two components should not be shown 
as simply standing one above the other, as in the diagram. The 
Intellect should be represented, if possible, as permeating mtehi- 
gence, and the will as animating spontaneous character. The rela- 
tion between the two components is not that which exists between 
the first and the second floor of a building; it is similar to that 
which exists between a statue and its shape, a sentence and its 
meaning, prime matter and the soul. This explains w y, in spi e o 
the essential distinction between the two levels, any trouble affect- 
ing the lower functions has its repercussions on the higher func- 
tions. The lower level has a certain autonomy in relauon to t 
higher one: a morally wrong decision does not necessariy ec 
one’s health. Nevertheless even in that direction there is a 
siderable amount of interaction. 

Experimental psychologists as such are interested only n t 
lower part of the diagram. That is a scientifically corre • 

Some of them deny the existence of the spiritual functions. That 
is no longer a scientific attitude, but the expression of a philo- 
sophical bias. For these crypto-philosophers man is only a superior 
kind of animal. The four constituent elements men .oned n he 
lower part of the diagram are present in animals at least mine 
higher animals. Two dogs may differ from each other not only m 
physique and in intelligence but also ,n temperament (one is exc.t 
able, the other not) and in character (one is aggress 
is shy). In the case of animals such differences are ds «nr^o 
the influences of heredity and environment, and the mumals them 
selves cannot modify their physical or mental constitu . d 

In the diagram the constituent systems of P ers ° naI ‘‘> 3 in 

in Tf ty d p l 

indicated (very roughly) by the direction and the number 

connecting arrows. One arrow means a slight 
a considerable influence, three arrows a veqr stmng , h= 

rnvkonmenMM^'has 1 some "influence onh. A chi.d him of healthy 
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stock will not become physically strong unless he is provided with 
adequate food Intelligence depends mainly upon physique and 
heredity, but here again the environment is important a talented 
child will not reach a high intellectual development without ade- 
quate schoolmg 

The influence of the environment is greater upon temperament 
and spontaneous character than upon physique By environment 
is meant here especially the influence of the parents, as they mold 
the very receptive mind of the child during the first few years of 
life Freud and his followers have nghtly emphasized the importance 
of that influence 

A and B in the diagram show an open place for two functions 
which we shall mention only later the Super ego and Conscience 
Conscience (B) is the Intellect inasmuch as it guides the will 
and judges its actions It is a spiritual function The Super-ego, 
according to Freud is an outgrowth of the Ego, which helps the 
person adapt himself to his social environment We shall consider 
it more thoroughly later It is a sensory function, and it exists m 
some animals — v g , a housebroken dog The two functions gen- 
erally are present m everybody, they co operate and their relation 
is analogous to that which exists between the Intellect and intelli- 
gence or between the will and spontaneous character 

Other names could be used for some of the systems mentioned 
in the diagram Thus it might help on occasion to replace the terms 
“temperament” and ‘ spontaneous character” respectively by “the 
affective foundations of personality” and “the instinctive foundations 
of personality ” 

In the following pages we shall study the various psycho physical 
systems which constitute man s empirical personality, with the ex- 
clusion of intelligence, which has been considered m a previous 
chapter 


SHELDON’S CLASSIFICATION OF PHYSIQUES 

Human physique has been studied by a certain number of in- 
vestigators, such as Kretschmer m Germany, Pende in Italy, Mac- 
Auliffe and Sigaud in France But nobody seems to have been more 
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successful in this investigation than the American William H. 
Sheldon, whose system we shall briefly set forth in the following 
paragraphs. 

Sheldon based his study of human physiques on 4,000 photo- 
graphs of young men of college age. These photographs were all 
taken from the same distance and the same angles: front, back 
and profile. 

In this large collection of pictures Sheldon looked first for the 
extreme variants, for those types of body which depart most 
widely from the average male form. He found only three of them. 
•Their departure from the average is very striking, they seem to 
be made of different stuff.” For Sheldon these extreme variants 
represent, in almost pure form, the three components which enter, 
in different proportions, into the ma k i n g of every human o y. 
These components are endomorphy, mesomorphy and ectomor 
phy. 


Endomorphy means relative predominance of soft roundness through- 
out the various regions of the body. When endomorphy is pre , 

the digestive viscera are massive and tend relatively to ° 
bodily economy. The digestive viscera are derived principally f 
the endodermal embryonic layer. 8 

In more detail this component is described as follows: 

. . . Central concentration of mass. Predominance 
thoracic volume over the eatremit.es. Predominance of =M°me n m-e 
thorax. Predominance of proximal segments of tataowrtta total 
VC, oh souare shoulders with soft contours, snort nee*- 

r n h ars r d 

skin of an app - ■ J baldness is often seen, even in youth. This 

F“d eve^toS beginning at 0,= top of to broadly domed 
• W H Sheldon, The Varieties d Human Physique (Neiv Verb. Harper. 

19 . 4 2i p - 3 - and total sesments of the limbs are respectively those 
The proxun farther away from the trank, 
which are nearer or fartn 
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head and spreading peripherally in an almost perfect circle, leaving a 
highly polished surface. 10 

Mesomorphy means relative predominance of muscle, bone and 
connective tissue The mesomorphic physique is normally heavy, hard, 
and rectangular in outline Bone and muscle are prominent and the 
skin is made thick by a heavy underlying connective tissue. The entire 
bodily economy is dominated, relatively, by tissues derived from the 
mesodermal embryonic layer 11 

In more detail* 

. . . Rugged, prominent, massive muscling Large, prominent bones . . . 
The most conspicuous characteristic of arms and legs is the relative 
prominence and massiveness of the distal segments . . . The wrist is 
heavy and massive, as are the hand and fingers . . Thoracic volume 
predominates over abdominal volume . . . The shoulders are broad, . . . 
the pelvis is sturdy and powerful, with broad hips . . . The head 
shows heavy supraorbital ridges, prominent and massive cheek bones, 
heavy, square jaw . . The head strongly suggests the cubical shape 
The neck is usually fairly long . . . The skin is thick and coarse with 
large conspicuous pores . . Because of its thickness and large pores, 
we have sometimes likened this skm to the skin of an orange . . . The 
hair is generally coarse and may be either luxuriant or sparse . . 
Baldness is variable when it appears, it usually appears first on the 
front of the head 12 

Ectomorphy means relative predominance of linearity and fragility 
In proportion to his mass, the ectomorph has the greatest surface area 
and hence relatively the greatest sensory exposure to the outside 
world Relative to his mass he also has the largest brain and central 
nervous system Jn a sense, therefore, his bodily economy is relatively 
dominated by tissues derived from the ectodermal embryonic layer 13 

In more detail* 

Slight, “thready’ muscles . The general suggestion of decentraliza- 
tion of structure is strong. The thorax is relatively long as com- 
pared with the abdomen . The shoulders are narrow Both 

10 Ibid pp 37 38 
1X Ibid , p 5 
12 Ibid , pp 39 41 
18 Ibid , pp 5 6 
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the arms and the legs tend to be relatively long m the distal segments 
Extremely weak thighs and upper arms are constant features of 
ectomorphy The neck is long and extremely slender The 
head as a whole is slight The roost constant feature of the head 
is the relatively small facial mass as compared with the cranial mass 
The features of the face are uniformly small sharp and fragile 
The face presents a sharply triangular appearance Marked occipital 
projection is common and the result is often an exceptionally ong 
head The skin is thin and dry We sometimes speak of 

ectomorphic skin as resembling the outer skin of an onion The skin 
color is typically poor, that is to say, pale and ashy e air 

is usually fine, often extremely fine, and it grows rapidly Baldness 
is rare 14 


When the three fundamental components had been well estab- 
lished through a study of the extreme vanants, Sheldon went over 
the 4,000 photographs again and arranged them in the _ orae 
increasing endomorphy Physiques with the lowest en omorp y 
came first, next physiques with slight, with average, with grea , with 
extreme endomorphy Seven steps were used, 1 meaning the lowest 
observed amount of endomorphy, 4 average en omor P 
treme endomorphy Each photograph received a murk dcsi D nati g 
its degree of endomorphy The same procedure was use 
morphy and ectomorphy , h(C 

Each subject is now des.goated by three figures, one for his 
position on the scale of endomorphy, one for mesomorphy t nd one 
for ectomorphy Thus an extreme endomorph received the three 
marks 7 1 1,« an extreme mesomorph 1 7 1 and an extrem 
. , . , , , n ,her individuals would receive marks such as 

5 3 "Tfi 2 444 01 = We patterning of .he three components 

as expressed by these figures is called the ™7s%\e intact onto 76 

ffor instance 171) o h S con5t:int thro ughou. Me Nuhi- 

The somatotype seems ^ changes m „, c 

S;: b “ n geS.; .4 ^ OOI affect Us fundamental s.ruclure A 

14 Ibid pp 42-45 

15 Read seven-one-one 
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631 who puts on 40 pounds docs not become a 731 but changes 
from a lean 631 to a fat 631 

Sheldon also studied some second-order variables of human 
physique “ Dysplasia is the aspect of disharmony between the 
different regions of the same physique ” 16 He distinguished five 
regions in the body An individual who has a somatotype of 442 
for the head region, 452 for the thoracic trunk, 542 for the arms, 
443 for the abdominal trunk and 342 for the legs, shows a consider- 
able amount of dysplasia 

“ Gynandromorphy refers to the bisexuality of a physique Mem- 
bers of each sex exhibit more or less the secondary characteristics 
of the opposite sex,” 17 such as widening of the hips, development 
of the breast, distribution of the hair A measurement of these 
secondary sex characteristics gives an index of gynandromorphy 
Texture refers to the fineness or coarseness of the body structure 
It is a more qualitative feature, and cannot be directly measured 
Hirsutism refers to the hairiness of the body 

Sheldon’s initial work is based on photographs and measurements 
of the male physique Some preliminary work on the female 
physique, later confirmed by independent investigators, made him 
conclude that the same 76 somatotypes occur among women Their 
distribution is slightly different Endomorphy and combinations of 
endomorphy with ectomorphy are more common among women, 
whereas among men we find more mesomorphy and combinations 
of mesomorphy with endomorphy. 


sheldon’s classification of temperaments 

Temperament, as shown in our diagram, is molded by two sets 
of influences, by physique and environment That means that an 
individual will be more or less emotional, quick or slow in his motor 
reactions, usually cheerful or depressed, etc , because he inherited 
this particular kind of body from his parents and underwent a 
definite set of influences m his environment, especially during the 
first years of life 

16 The Varieties of Human Physique, p 7 

11 Ibid p 7 
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The relation between physique and temperament has been studied 
in Sheldon’s second volume. An extensive study of the temperament 
of 33 male graduate students, whose physiques were known, and 
another study of 100 male college students or graduates enabled 
him to establish the existence of three main components of tempera- 
ment. These components occur in their purity only in a few extreme 
cases; generally they are blended in definite proportions. Here again 
numerals from 1 to 7 are used to indicate the intensity and the 
pattern of the three components in an individual temperament. 

The three temperament components are: vjscerotonia, somato- 
tonia and cerebrotonia. 

Viscerotonia, the first component, in its extreme manifestation is 
characterized by general relaxation, love of comfort, sociability, con- 
viviality, gluttony for food, for people, and for affection. . . . The 
personality seems to center around the viscera. The digestive tract is 
king, and its welfare appears to define the primary purpose of life. 

Somatotonia, the second component, is roughly a predominance of 
muscular activity and of vigorous bodily assertiveness. The motivational 
organization seems dominated by the soma. These people have vigor 
and push. The executive department of their internal economy is 
strongly vested in their somatic muscular system. Action and power 
define life’s primary purpose. 

Cerebrotonia, the third component, is roughly a predominance of 
the element of restraint, inhibition, and of the desire for concealment. 
Cerebrotonic people shrink away from sociability as from too strong 
a light. They “repress” somatic and visceral expression, are hyper- 
attentional, and sedulously avoid attracting attention to themselves. 
Their behavior seems dominated by the inhibitory and attentional 
functions of the cerebrum, and their motivational hierarchy appears 
to define an antithesis to both of the other extremes. 18 

Sheldon discovered 20 traits characterizing each of the three 
components. We give here the 10 most important traits of each 
component. 

viscerotonia: Relaxation in posture and movement, love of 
physical comfort, slow reaction, fove of polite ceremony, sodophilia, 
evenness of emotional flow, tolerance, complacency, the untem- 

18 The Varieties ot Temperament, pp. 10-11, 
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pered characteristic, smooth and easy communication of feeling, 
extraversion of viscerotonia 

somatotonia Assertiveness of posture and movement, love of 
physical adventure, the energetic characteristic, need and enjoyment 
of exercise, love of risk and chance, bold directness of manner, 
physical courage for combat, competitive aggressiveness, the un- 
restrained voice, overmaturity of appearance 

cerebrotonia Restraint in posture and movement, over-fast 
reactions, love of privacy, mental over-intensity and apprehensive- 
ness, secretiveness of feeling and emotional restraint, self-conscious 
motility of the eyes and face, inhibited social address, vocal restraint 
and general restraint of noise, youthful intentness of manner and 
appearance 10 

Within each of these three clusters the traits are positively cor- 
related, that is, they have a tendency to increase and decrease 
together Traits belonging to different clusters are negatively corre- 
lated 

Each of the clusters is positively correlated with one of the three 
physical components According to Sheldon the correlation between 
endomorphy and viscerotonia is 79, between mesomorphy and 
somatotonia 82 and between ectomorphy and cerebrotonia 83 
More independent research is required before these correlations 
can be accepted as firmly established 20 Temperamental compo 
nents cannot be exactly measured like bodily dimensions There- 
fore a subjective factor may enter into their appraisal Sheldon 
may unconsciously have overestimated facts which favored his 
system His researches have established the influence of physique, 
and directly of heredity, upon human temperament, even if that 
influence is not as strong as the above-mentioned correlations would 
suggest 

Temperament depends not only on the individual’s physique but 
also on his life history, especially on his affective experiences during 
the very first years of his life This important fact has been especially 
emphasized by Freud and his followers Therefore, before proceed 
ing with our study of empirical personality, we must know some- 


19 Ibid p 26 

m 1 P Guilford Personality (p 122), the correlations 
red by other investigators they are positive but considerably lower 
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thing about Psychoanalysis and the main systems derived from it. 
There are other reasons for studying these systems. The psycho- 
analytic conception of man is increasingly adopted by many people 
who reject the Christian conception of man. Furthermore althoug 
these systems contain serious errors, they also offer some important 
new findings about human nature which we cannot afford to ignore. 
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Psychoanalysis and Systems 
Derived From It 


The first part of this chapter will be devoted to a study of some 
aspects of Freud’s psychoanalysis, which is and will remain the 
foundation of all modern systems of depth-psychology . 1 In the 
second part we shall briefly consider the systems of Alfred Adler 
and C. G. Jung. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF FREUD 

Freud writes, “The theory of repression is the pillar upon which 
the edifice of psychoanalysis rests. It is really the most essential 
part of it .” 2 By repression he means the unconscious and automatic 
inhibition of a psychic content. 

The most important cases of inhibition are those in which one 
drive is stopped by another drive. A hungry dog seeing a piece of 
meat on the table does not grab it. His fear inhibits his hunger. At 
a party we fall in with a bore, and we should like to tell him that 
his jokes are stale; but politeness or charity prevents us from 
giving in to that impulse. In this case there is voluntary and con- 
scious inhibition, or “suppression.” There are other cases, says 
Freud, where the inhibition happens unconsciously and automati- 
cally, and then we have a “repression.” 

1 These systems are called depth-psychology because they probe the depths 

of the Unconscious. . . 

2 S. Freud, “History of the Psychoanalytic Movement,” in The Basic 
Writings of Freud (New York, Modem library, 1938), p. 939. 
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What happens to the inhibited tendency? It does not just dis- 
appear, it continues to strive towards its goal, but now in an 
unconscious and roundabout way. It will eventually reappear in 
consciousness. If the repression does not succeed, the tendency 
may reappear as a slip of the tongue, as a case of misunderstand- 
ing, mislaying, forgetting, etc. Or it may come back in the shape 
of a dream image. Sometimes it comes back as a neurotic or a 
psychotic symptom. When repression is successful, the inhibited 
tendency is “sublimated” and may lead to valuable achievement. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

This is the title of one of Freud’s works, devoted to the study of 
lapses, slips of the tongue, small mistakes, cases of forgetting, etc., 
which have been lumped together under the name of “parapraxias.” 
Freud was the first author to claim that these mistakes, which seem 
to result from pure chance, have a meaning, that they are both the 
effect and the sign of hidden tendencies. He applies the principle 
of “psychic determinism,” according to which psychic phenomena, 
as well as the physical phenomena of nature, have causes, are 
determined by these causes, follow necessarily from them and can 
lead us back to them. Why does this man write that his fiancee is 
an “angle” instead of an “angel”? Why does he dream of a black 
cat? Why does this patient claim that she is the daughter of the 
Emperor of Japan? Before Freud, only general answers could be 
given to these questions. The slip of the pen was attributed to 
fatigue, the dream image to the fact that the man was sleeping, 
the delusion to the circumstance that this patient was schizophrenic. 
Freud claimed that these general factors may explain why there 
was a mistake, a dream image or a delusion. But they do not 
explain why we have this particular mistake, this dream image, 
this delusion, instead of some other. Freud claims that all these 
psychic phenomena are determined by definite causes, and that the 
discovery of these causes may throw much light on important 
factors m mental life. 

The principle of psychic determinism applies to all psychic 
phenomena with the exception of our free decisions. (Freud, being 
a determmist, does not mention this exception.) Free decisions are 
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not determined, they are spontaneous manifestations of our deepest 
personality But all other phenomena — our moods, emotions, a 1 
tudes, associations, judgments, ideas, images, etc inasmuc as 
they are not under the direct influence of the will, are determine 
by certain causes These causes cannot always be discovere , ey 
are not necessarily deeply significant, but there must be caT * ses ’ 
from them these phenomena follow with absolute necessi y 
the important exception mentioned above the princip e o psyc 
determinism is perfectly acceptable 

In some cases of parapraxia one drive clashes wi ano 
and can be only partially discharged You ask your friend mere 
is your brother 7 I have not seen him for quite a w 1 e P | 

“Don’t you know’ He entered the cemetery the semmary last 
fall ” This is a typ.cal slip of the tongue, h 
cause That cause may be superficial and wit ou P® , 

-the similarity of two words and the flaggi. ng < °f * 
attention through fatigue But the cause may lie P opp osed 
in the clash of two drives Your friend : ba ^ alW %\^ t S ’ 
to his brother’s priestly vocation “Why bury " “ h ea« “ur 
Before strangers he suppresses his opposition / 

to answer your quesUon and the similarity 

decision The latter dnve «supp a ,J 
of two words (cemetery, seminary; to sup p j 
tion and reveal his deepest fceta^ ^ complete]y mhibited 
In other cases of parapraxia y ^ re p resse d and the 

by another dnve, that “ ^setous Nothing seems to happen m 
repressmg drive may be un unconsciously This is es- 

the mmd, although a lot : i PP daims ^ mere are two 

pecially true m cases ^ t Stances of forgetung may be cx- 
kmds of forgettmg Th memory traces have been weakened 
plained by the fact tha Q f forgetting mvolve the clash 

by the lapse of ume 0 "^Tm"mer|e into conscious- 
of two drives a forgot lt below the level of conscious 

ness, an unconscious fo . p ntl ^s explains how, having 

ness The American W* J he tned to find out whether this 
forgotten the na ® e ° ^ j Compulsions (New York Moffct v»rd 
»M F Fnnk Morbid Fean 
1918) pp 51 53 
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forgetting involved any deep-lying factors. The name of the drug- 
store owner was Pond. Now when Frink was a youngster he had, 
through some imprudence, caused the death of his own dog at a 
pond where they were playing together. This tragic event had upset 
him awfully; he had been inconsolable for many days. The acci- 
dental killing of his pet produced a “psychic trauma,” that is, a 
deeply disturbing emotional shock. After some time, owing to a 
natural tendency to forget painful and humiliating experiences, 
everything connected with this trauma had been banished from 
his memory, had been repressed. It is quite possible that this is 
the reason he could not remember the word “pond” even in an 
entirely different setting. 

This example may not be convincing for anyone not familiar 
with psychoanalytic interpretations. Yet it is a good illustration of 
how two tendencies unconsciously clashing in our mind may ex- 
plain what seems to be a simple case of forgetting. 

We have insisted upon these examples because they are typical 
of psychoanalysis and illustrate one of its main features: psycho- 
analysis emphasizes man’s drives and the clashes occurring between 
them. That is the reason why this kind of psychology is often 
called “dynamic” psychology. 


THE DREAM THEORY 

Freud claims that the interpretation of dreams is the royal road 
to a knowledge of the unconscious elements in our psychic life. 
Dreams had been studied long before Freud, but no complete 
theory had ever been presented. Freud used the data of his prede- 
cessors, enlarged them considerably, and was able to integrate 
them in one coherent system because he had discovered a method 
for interpreting dreams. This method is “free association.” 

Free association can be simply defined as “daydreaming aloud.” 
When we daydream we allow our minds to wander, without any 
logical connections. The subject is supposed to do precisely that, 
and to tell the psychoanalyst everything which comes to his mind, 
psychoanalyst who listens to these associations is sometimes able 
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to discover in them the meaning of the dream image from which 
the associations have started 

From the use of this method Freud derived two important con- 
clusions 

1 The dream has a meaning This is true only if a distinction is 
made between the manifest and the latent content of the dream 
The manifest content is that which we remember of the dream, the 
latent content consists of the hidden causes which produce te 
dream images The latent content, says Freud, has a meaning e 
manifest content is not an expression but a symptom of that mean- 


mg 

2 The dream is a wish fulfillment This is very clear in many 
children’s dreams, and sometimes in the dreams of a ti ts u 
how can this be said of the many meaningless dreams which we 
remember? Freud explains this by means of his hypot esis o 
“censor” Many wishes which crave fulfillment during t e ream 
are of a low, anti-social — we should say unmoral na ure 
during sleep the higher moral tendencies continue to °PP° S 
fulfillment of these wishes Freud calls the “censor 
the drives which prevail in the consciousness of an individual ^an 
prevent the lower dnves from becoming conscious in thedream 
The forbidden wishes try to circumvent the censor by 
a disguise, they appear in consciousness m a distorted, 
able form This explains why most dreams fre so drfficuU to 
interpret For Freud most dreams are the disguised fulfillment of 

3 e efficient cause of the dream, its material cause 

con^sts of senslns experienced during sleep and > P^— S 

Many authors have noticed that ta-uns some * Theses. ens^ 

lions which we ^ “"“J^that we are drinking a long 
own ton.ework 'n.us 'v y^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a strong 

draught of .ce_cddwa. ^ , ianties of dream memory 

sensation ofthimt hc ^ The drcaro often reproduces 

“fd'e p" day. it selects preferab.y unimportant cvcnls, 

•This simple a7ro 

uses vaguely eo«oo wish which tends to wake us up 

tects the sleep by sausi)»‘t> 
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it often revives memories and impressions going back to the first 
years of life. 

Freud has thoroughly studied what he calls the dream mechan- 
isms, that is, the ways in which the dream arranges and elaborates 
the materials on which it is constructed. These mechanisms are 
one more reason why dreams are often so difficult to interpret. 
The most important mechanisms arc: 

Condensation. The manifest content of the dream is often an 
abbreviation of the latent content. In other words, the images of 
the manifest content are often overdetermined, they have more 
than one cause in the latent content. This is sometimes very clear 
in “collective persons” as they may appear in our dreams. We may 
dream of a person we do not recognize, who combines the features 
of several individuals and stands for all these individuals. 

Displacement. The affective charge of the dream is often de- 
tached from its proper object and attached to an accessory object. 
For instance a woman who hates her sister-in-law dreams that she 
strangles a small white dog. Analysis shows that the hatred is di- 
rected against the sister-in-law, although in the dream it is directed 
against the dog. The hatred has been displaced from its real object 
onto an object which is accidentally associated with it. 

Dramatization. The content of the dream is not expressed by 
means of ideas or judgments, but by means of images, generally 
visual images. The dream is acted out, not expressed in words. The 
dream regresses from the abstract to the concrete, from ideas to 
images. 

Symbolization. One concrete object in the dream may stand for 
another concrete object of which it is the symbol. 

Much of what Freud says about the dream is true. Unfortu- 
nately, as is usual with Freud, he generalizes too easily; when he 
claims, for instance, that all dreams have a meaning, that all dreams 
are wish-fulfillments (except the few cases which might be attributed 
to repetition compulsion). Furthermore he attaches too much im- 
portance to the sexual element in dreams, although he admits 
explicitly that not all dreams have a sexual meaning. 

Dalbiez summarizes the main idea of Freud’s interpretation of 
dreams very well when he states that the dream is a kind of psychic 
expression, and that it is a natural and individual psychic language. 

The dream is a kind of psychic expression. That means that the 
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dream is a sign, not a physical or organic sign but a psychic sign. 
The signs which we use in our knowledge of men may be divided 
into four groups: (1) The sign and the thing signified are both 
organic. Such signs are used especially in medicine. Fever, or 
instance, is an organic sign of some organic disorder. (2) e sign 
is organic and the thin g signified is psychic; for instance, us g, 
grinding one’s teeth. (3) The sign is psychic, the thing signifie is 
organic, v.g., a toothache. (4) Both the sign and the t mg sign 
are psychic. This kind of sign was almost entirely neglected before 
Freud. The dream is such a sign; it could be called a psyc i 
symptom of a psychic disturbance. It is a psychic symp 1 
cause it is expressed in images which should not e a en 
face value but interpreted according to certain rues, 
symptom of a psychic disturbance, namely o so 

“L^fanatoral and individual 1W It ha language 
because it expresses something; a psychic languag . it 
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place in our conception of the needs of the human baby A few 
decades ago pediatricians insisted above all upon hygiene for the 
baby Nowadays an equal emphasis is placed on the baby’s need 
for love and affection As one psychologist says tersely, “Babies 
who are not loved die ’ It has been shown that, even if they do not 
die, such babies, although they may be reared according to the 
rules of the strictest hygiene, do not develop as well as other babies 
surrounded by less hygiene and more affection 6 

Even if the physical health is perfect, it will be evident later 
that something is lacking in their psychic makeup Their capacity 
for lovmg others, for easy, trustful, friendly relations with their 
fellow men remams stunted Later they may be able to love others 
with their mind and will but not with their emotions, and this 


cerebral kmd of love will leave an aching void m their life 

It is, of course, especially from the mother that the baby first 
expects a warm and continual love If the mother herself is stunted 
in her affective life, she will be unable to satisfy the baby’s need for 
affection, and she may unwillingly be the cause of a serious de- 
ficiency m her child’s development 7 

It is one of Freud s most valuable contributions that he empha- 
sized — although m terms we cannot accept — the supreme impor- 
tance of the very first months and years of the child’s life for the 
building of what we shall call a harmonious affective basis for all 
future development In the light of this doctrine some apparently 
unimportant activities of the mother in relation to her child have 
assumed great psychological importance 

First the acUvities by which the mother feeds her child No feed- 


mg equals breast feedmg, because none comes up to it as a mani- 
festation of real maternal love or offers so great an opportunity for 
manifesting such love The way m which the mother feeds her baby 
is very important, not only for his physical, but also for his psychic 
development If she performs that duty patiently, willingly, cheer- 
^ dispositions will, in a sense, be imbibed with her 
mi by the infant Tenseness, nervousness, impatience, dislike for 

lr,vM h if n H°f^S I S 'c nS ' ° ! moUl ' rs bas always felt that babies needed to be 
Isvciene hot it ivt lCnC ? s P ur ned this intuition for awhile in favor of more 
’ More sore, t,lt? W tbsii mothers were right 

foundations^ ^ ^ cve ^°P ment Of the affective and insUnctive 

p nahty temperament and spontaneous character 
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this task of love are felt by the baby and affect his psychic develop- 
ment in an unfavorable manner. Even some of the physical features 
of the nursing process may have important psychic repercussions. 
If the mother’s milk flows freely and abundantly, so that the baby 
gets its food without effort, he will slowly develop a disposition of 
confidence and trustfulness and lay the foundation for a cheerful 
and optimistic temperament. If the baby has to make undue effort 
to get his food, or if the milk does not flow in sufficient abundance, 
he may feel frustrated, and the chances are that he will acquire 
traits of distrust and greediness, or at least a disposition to develop 


such traits later in life. 

The way in which the child is weaned has also assumed great 
psychological importance. Gradual, patient, cheerful weaning wi 
have no harmful repercussions. Abrupt, impatient weaning may 
leave the child with far-reaching psychic scars. . . 

The mother gives her child his first social training, s e eac es 
him to make his first personal sacrifices in behalf of J hos ® ™ 
whom he lives. Because this represents the first step of the child in 
the field of social relationships, it has a great impact upon ms 
sensitive mind. This first social training is a very simple one, 1 
consists in training the child for cleanliness. Great stress is now 
laid on the way in which the mother performs this homely duty. 
Here again impatience, abruptness and nervousness may 'evoke 
in the child an recipient rebellion and foster traits of stubbonmess 
or stinginess which will be woven into the very fabric of Ins bud- 
ding personality If, on the other hand, the mother is patient and 
kSd ancTsucceedsin coaxing the child to do what he .supposed 
. . e (nr her a creat step has been taken in tne ngni 

direction and a basis has’ been laid for the development of a gen- 

erous and f^'^ore'and more aware of the other mem- 

As thechild toma^m ^ relations 

bers of ,he fcmi y ta rtance . if these relations are easy and 
assume an his way towards easy and harmonious 

smooth, Ihe child u ^ ,' ter We _ u on the other hand, 
relations mth other peq> s in the family, if the parents do not 
there are straps “ d or qua rrel frequently, even if they try 
KSt- dislike from the children, there is something 
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in the family atmosphere which will affect the child unfavorably 
and make his own later social life more difficult If his father is too 
stem and authoritarian, the child will always fear him, and he may 
develop a basic strain of timidity which will make him feel lll-at- 
ease before people in authority If the behavior of his mother is 
unpredictable, so that he never knows whether to expect affection 
or rebuke from her, he may become unable to love anybody trust- 
fully and it may be difficult for him later in life to enter into a 
happy marriage 

Freud attaches great importance to the Oedipus complex, which 
makes its appearance around the age of three The intense love 
which the little boy has for his mother leads him to crave her un- 
divided attention and love He notices that the mother is also very 
much interested in the father and resents it, he becomes jealous of 
his father, wishes him to go and stay away, to die, to be dead 
These feehngs of hatred towards the father may be combined with 
sincere love for him Unconscious affective life is not ruled by 
logic 8 

The Oedipus complex is slightly different in the little girl She 
also starts life with a great attachment to the mother But later on 
she transfers this attachment to her father and develops jealousy, 
hatred and unconscious death-wishes in relation to her mother 
Freud claims that the attachment of the child for the parent of 
the opposite sex is a sexual attachment In a few pathological cases 
this may be true In most cases there is no reason for calling this 
attachment sexual It is an affective attachment without spiritual 
elements, based on instinct, and may therefore be called “sensual ” 
But usually there are no sexual elements in it, if the word sexual 
is taken in its ordinary meaning 

With these restrictions we have no difficulty in admitting that 
the Oedipus complex occurs frequently in children It consists then 
m a tendency for the little boy to prefer his mother and for the little 
girl to prefer her father The relation with the other parent, in 
cither case, is a mixture of affection and jealous or rebellious aver- 
sion This complex must not be attributed to incestuous leanings, 
it may often be explained by the fact that a parent has a tendency 

* a mixture of contradictory feelings for the same person or objects 
Is called ambivalence - 
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to favor a child of the opposite sex; also, the training and disci- 
plining of a child is generally the task of the parent of t e same 
sex, and this relation may give rise to a certain parent-chi 
According to Freud the Oedipus complex disappears aroun 
age of five or six. Or rather, it is repressed; it becomes uncon sciou 
and may continue to exert some effects out of the ep s o 
unconscious. On the conscious level it is normally rep ace J 
identification of the child with the parent of the same sex. Th y 
takes his father as a model and an ideal, and the gir nes P 
her behavior after that of her mother. . 

For Freud the age of five marks the beginning of ™ ^latency 
period. According to him the sex drive has been very a ^ 

the first five years of the child’s life. Aroun e a & d svm _ 
six, the inhibitory tendencies, such as shame, mode y y 
pathy, make their first appearance. Under them mfluence, he!ped 
by pressures in the environment, the sex drive is p 
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capped in his later development; he may have to struggle against 
serious internal difficulties throughout his life. Yet, by dint of per- 
sonal effort and with the help of prayer, the latter may succeed, 
despite his handicaps, in developing a strong moral personality, 
whereas the former may go seriously astray if his happy beginnings 
are not taken up and reinforced by conscious voluntary effort. 


freud’s conception of the human personality 

According to Freud the human person comprises three levels, 
which he calls the Id, the Ego and the Super-ego. The Id is the 
sum-total of the sensory drives; it is unconscious, it strives only 
after pleasure and takes no account of reality. The Id corresponds 
to what we call “sense appetite.” 

The Ego is derived from the Id. It comprises the perceptual 
functions by means of which we enter into contact with reality and 
the executive functions which help us influence the outside world. 
Freud’s Ego does not correspond to what we call the Ego or the 
Conscious Personality. He considers the Ego as passive and deter- 
mined by three sets of influences: the Id, the Super-ego and the out- 
side world. In this view, we do not direct our life, but whatever 
we do is a resultant of the interaction of these three groups of 
forces. In other words, Freud is a determinist who denies human 
freedom. Although we readily admit that our Ego is influenced by 
sense appetite and the outside world, we deny that it is determined 
by these influences. 

The Super-ego derives from the Ego. When the child becomes 
aware of his environment, he notices that, in order to receive ap- 
proval and affection from his parents and to escape rebuke and 
punishment, he is supposed to do certain things and to omit others. 
The child “behaves” at first for these extrinsic reasons. He does 
what he is told to do and abstains from that which is forbidden by 
his parents. Gradually, however, the need for direct parental orders 
or prohibitions becomes smaller; he begins to “tell himself” what 
to do and what to avoid. There is now in his own mind a substitute 
for the parents which directs his conduct in their name. The child 
has introjected” the parents, he has “identified” himself with 
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them. This substitute for the parents is Freud’s Super-ego. Its in- 
fluence is strongly supported by the inhibitory tendencies which 
we have mentioned above and which, in Freud’s conception, are 
but transformations and subhmations of the sex drive. 

From all this it is evident that Freud’s Super-ego does not coin- 
cide with what we call “conscience,” despite the contrary claims 
of many psychologists. The Super-ego is passively received from 
without, whereas conscience develops actively within. The Super- 
ego is a social and instinctive agency, conscience is a moral an 
rational power. The Super-ego “would produce a personality com- 
pletely caked with custom and shackled by tribal mores, it pro 
duces conventionality and a pseudo-morality such as was foun in 
the Pharisees and in many Puritans of the Victorian age. on 
science is man’s intelligence inasmuch as it judges his actions in 
the light of reason and, for the Christian, the light of Revelation, 
it is the basis of the mature moral personality . 11 

When Johnny, aged five, says his prayers before going to bed, 
he docs so because he has been bidden by his mother, he is led 
by his Super-ego. If John continues at the age of twenty-five to 
say his prayers only for that reason, he has not reached real moral 
its, he is still guided by his Super-ego. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that he says his prayers because he realizes that he needs 
prayer or that he owes worship to his Creator. In that case he 
led by his conscience. The same action which was 'mti ted und r 
direci pressure from the environment and earned on for awhile 
under the influence of the Super-ego has now been freely assumed 

^The ^uper-ego^s'not* conscience. But it exists and operate, in 
most individual ^. 11 In young children, before the^ age o freasom the 
.■ .1,,. cmvr-eco is obvious. They “behave just because 
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functions develop, conscience takes over the function of the Super- 
ego But rare are the individuals, even among adults, in whom 
this substitution is ever complete In most people there is a fringe 
of Super ego around the core of conscience In some that fringe is 
very wide, because a great part of their actions is a mere routine 
carrying on of customs and habits acquired during childhood, with- 
out any personal assimilation of the motives for such conduct Such 
people remain morally infantile in most of their actions, their 
morality is mainly convention However, in all normal individuals, 
there is at least a core of real conscience They admit at least that 
“good should be done and evil avoided,” not just because of what 
they have been told by their parents but because their intelligence 
grasps the truth of this statement 

Moral development consists precisely in widening the domain of 
conscience at the expense of the Super-ego, and in morally de- 
veloped persons only unimportant actions may continue to stand 
under the guidance of the Super-ego 
Furthermore, even in those who have developed their moral 
personality, there may be remnants of Super-ego influence in the 
manner m which they conceive or execute their duties Such traits 
as moral rigidity or formalism may be explained m this way 
It is especially in the pathology of moral life that the Super-ego 
is a useful concept Morbid scrupulosity is a neurosis which must 
be attributed to the action of the Super ego The individual, in 
spite of his own better judgment, is unable to rid himself of the 
impression that some unimportant or innocuous action constitutes 
a serious sin Freud claims that the Super ego is often irrational, 
tyrannical, compulsive A morbidly scrupulous person suffers from 
the insidious action of such a Super ego 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT FREUDIAN CONCEPTS 

The concepts which we shall consider here are those of the 
Unconscious, repression and sublimation 

The Unconscious Freud makes a distinction between conscious, 
preconscious and unconscious phenomena Preconscious phenom- 
ena are those of which we are not actually aware, but of which we 
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can easily become aware. All our habitual stock of knowledge con- 
sists of such preconscious contents. 

A phenomenon is unconscious when we are not aware of it and 
cannot become aware of it by the ordinary methods. It takes 
hypnosis or free association to bring such contents back to the level 
of consciousness. The psychoanalysts claim that there are such un- 
conscious contents in our mind, because without them it is impossi- 
ble to explain certain facts. In post-hypnotic suggestion, the subject 
executes during the waking state an order which he received during 
hypnotic sleep and of which he is totally unaware. There are many 
mental phenomena, such as sudden likes and dislikes, hunches, 
prejudices, attitudes, feelings, strange dreams, the vast domain of 
neurotic and psychotic symptoms, for which we can find no cause 
in our conscious mind and which nonetheless must have a psyc ic 


cause. 

It is now generally admitted by psychologists that there are un- 
conscious psychic processes, especially that there are unconscious 
factors which explain the presence in us of certain states o con 
sciousness. This is especially observable in the domain of feelings, 
emotions, attitudes, prejudices, etc. Thus at my first meeting wit 1 
a person, I may at once experience an intense dislike for him. 
There must be a cause for that feeling, yet I am not aware of it 
and cannot account for my reaction, try as I may. Later on may 
realize that this person resembles an uncle whom I/eared and 
disliked when I was a child. The unconsciously perceived resem- 
blance explains my dislike. • ltn 

In this case, the feeling of dislike .s conscious, ds c^use , s un- 
conscious. In other cases all the symptoms of a certain .tn.it, . of a 
habit mav be clearly conscious; taken all together they give a 
predUm^ionotdieir common root. The^c, »£**» 

• Ant t,* nnssesses such a trait because he has never 

is unaware that he possesses = with 
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any common cause. “d Kinder he would at once recognize the 
paper for him to mad and po <i ^ ^ . f , alx him 

die ^n who 
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possesses it, although his relatives and friends are clearly aware 
of it. 

Some psychoanalysts place much emphasis on unconscious moti- 
vation. They try to eliminate human freedom by attributing all 
man’s choices to the influence of unconscious motives. 

Consider the case of hypnosis: a subject who has been hypno- 
tized is told to carry out a certain order, and without the slightest 
hesitation he obeys. He feels that he is performing his task freely, 
although we know that his behavior is determined. 

Still more striking are the cases of post-hypnotic suggestion. 
Here is a normal person who, at 10 A.M., while under hypnotism, 
has received the order to come back to the hypnotist’s office with 
his umbrella at 3 P.M. Having emerged from the hypnotic sleep, 
he returns home without remembering, without even being able 
to remember, the suggestion he has received. Yet, lo and behold, 
around 3 p.M. he feels strongly impelled to take his umbrella 
and walk back to the hypnotist’s office. Asked why he does so, 
he may hesitate a moment, then come up with a more or less 
plausible reason — which, however, is not the real reason. He does 
not know the real reason; he invents one, he “rationalizes.” 
Throughout, of course, he feels that he is acting with unhampered 
freedom. Here is an action, performed in the waking state, by a 
normal person, with a full sense of freedom; yet, says the psycho- 
analyst, it is in fact determined by an unconscious motive, there 
is no shred of freedom in it 

Why, then, should not all instances in which man feels free be 
instances of his not knowing what forces him to do, with a sense 
of entire freedom, whatever he may do? 

We are willing to admit that during the hypnotic sleep there is 
no freedom. Even if the subject feels no compulsion, we know 
that he is obeying the hypnotist blindly. Yet even here freedom 
is not always completely eliminated. There are a number of cases 
on record where a subject, having received from the hypnotist an 
order diametrically opposed to his deepest moral convictions, 
yielded only after a real struggle, or yielded only partially, or did 
not obey at all. We would not say that this is the general rule, as 
contrary instances are reported. But this balking on the part of 
mans deepest will does occur occasionally even during the hyp- 
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notic trance, where we are willing to admit the absence of real 
freedom. 

The situation is different in post-hypnotic suggestion. Supposing 
that the subject is normal, we do not see any reason for admitting 
that the feeling of freedom he has while carrying out the hypnotist s 
suggestion does not correspond to the real state of affairs, e is 
fully aware of his desire to return to the hypnotist’s office, although 
he does not know the origin of that desire. He can examine t is 
suggestion which comes up in his mind, and he can freely decide 
that there is no serious reason why he should not do what he feels 

SutHhings happen to us frequently in everyday life. _Wc may 
all of a sudden develop a very strong craving, say, for a: stei ak w: 
onions. We have no idea why we suddenly feel that vay, 
is a fact, right now nothing looks more desira e j 

Does that mean that wc are not free to a«*pt or Jo reject tha 
impulsion? Suppose it is Friday and I am a good ' ^ L e In " 
simply reject that craving. It may persis , com 
again during the day. I am not free to eel . ore “ 

origin is unknown to me. But I can freely yield to it or resist it. 

The mother blames her daughter for goosing “s'choOTtog 

didates for husbands; but though e 3 8 f - “deciding” amonq 
freely and spends •«*£££ Sting fri Ocdipal 
them, the idenUfication with be carinc for any but sick 

fantasies in early childhood, pm^ n bcrsc if. Blaming her is beside 
men, twenty or thirty years older than nersen j t> 

the point; she cannot help it, and she cannot change 
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origin of that desire, there is the possibility either of freely ac- 
cepting or of rejecting it The only difference — which is immaterial 
for our purposes — is the origin of the desire The desire to walk 
back to the hypnotist’s office derives from the suggestion received 
durmg previous hypnosis, the desire for the steak has probably 
some physiological source, the attraction for sick and elderly men 
derives from the daughter’s Oedipus complex 

Coming back to post hypnotic suggestion, let us suppose that 
a normal subject was given the following order, to be executed a 
few hours after the end of the hypnotic trance At 6 PM you 
will take the big carving knife and cut the throats of your two 
children What would happen at 6 p M 7 Around that tune the 
subject would probably be bothered by some very wild and crazy 
ideas and impulses Although he would not remember having re- 
ceived any suggestions of that kind during hypnosis, he would 
suspect that something must have happened then which would 
explain the emergence of these weird fancies in his mind And 
although he may continue to be plagued by them for a while longer, 
there is no danger (supposing him to be normal and not addicted 
to hypnotism) that he will yield to the awful suggestion The fact 
that these ideas come up m his mind is determined, beyond his 
control, their origin is unconscious, but the ideas themselves are 
fully conscious and his reaction to them remains fully free 14 
By way of conclusion we may say this It frequently happens 
that while we consider a certain course of action we are influenced 
by factors of whose origin we are not aware, by motives which, 
although conscious, possess unconscious roots As long as we are 
aware of the motives themselves, our freedom is not essentially 
impaired 

But unconscious motivation is sometimes understood in a dif 
ferent way We are unconsciously motivated when we make a 
decision for reasons which we do not know In such a case not 
only would the origin of the motive be unknown, the motive itself 
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would remain unconscious. We believe that we make a decision 
for this or that conscious reason; in fact we are determined by the 
pressure of unconscious motives. The conscious reasons are only 
a “blind,” an instance of “rationalization.” 

This kind of unconscious motivation does not occur in normal 
people, at least not when important decisions are involved. A 
decision made under such motivation would not be felt as a free 
choice, but as a pathological compulsion. "I have to do this, I 
cannot do anything else, and I do not know why I do it.” Such 
cases do happen, they exclude freedom, they are abnormal. 

Let us take a concrete example again. A young man, having 
completed his studies, deliberates about the choice of a career. 
He hesitates between becoming a sailor or a salesman. He has the 
motives for and against each job clearly in his mind. Finally he 
decides in favor of a sailor’s life; he can tell you all the motives 
which have prompted his choice. This is a conscious and free 
deliberation, leading to a conscious and free decision. 

Not at all, says a psychoanalyst. The conscious motives arc 
only rationalizations. The decision is determined by an unconscious 
motive, the young man’s unconscious hatred for his father, which 
prompts him to get away from home. 

What does the analyst really mean when he offers that inter- 
pretation? He may mean several things: 

1. The young man may be aware of his strong aversion for his 
father, but he does not know why he dislikes him so much. There 
is conscious hatred with unconscious roots. That is what psycho- 
analysts generally mean when they speak of unconscious hatred, 
unconscious guilt, etc. But then wc arc back in the previously 
discussed case. This conscious aversion, whose oripn is uncon- 
scious, will be taken into consideration by our young man when 
he freely makes up his mind. Whether or not its roots are con- 
scious, as long as the motive itself is present in consciousness, it 
docs not interfere with freedom. 

2. The young man chooses the sea apparently for the motives 
which be alleges, in fact because of his aversion for his father. 

He is dimly aware of this, but he does not want to admit it to 
himself. He is trying to deceive himself, he lads sincerity with 
himself. Such ca-ars are rather frequent; they do not involve un* 
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conscious motivation, they do not exclude freedom. Professor 
Nuttin considers them as instances of what he calls “psychic in- 
timacy”. 

It is a fact that in our culture, at least, one can divide the psychic 
contents into several layers, belonging either to the “intimate” or to 
the “public” part of personality. As lived at the most intimate level of 
personal consciousness, personality is not absolutely identical with the 
personality which lives and unfolds in the realm of public and social 
life » 


These intimate contents are “those psychic contents which do 
not fit in with the explicit constructive image which the person is 
tendmg to realize within himself ” 1C Not only does the person not 
want to show these intimate layers to others, he is disinclined to 
look at them himself, he turns his inner eye away from them, he 
tries to act as if they did not exist Yet these contents are not 
unconscious, and the subject remains always vaguely aware of 
them He is obscurely conscious also that they remain vague be- 
cause he looks away from them and that he has an obligation to 
check their influence upon his life 17 

3 The young man is certain that he chooses the life of a sailor 
because of the motives which are consciously before his mind In 
fact, his choice is determined by his unconscious hatred for his 
father In such a case freedom would indeed be excluded But we 
repeat that such cases do not occur in normal people, when an 
important decision is at stake If the psychoanalyst asserts the 
reality of such cases, he will have to demonstrate it He cannot do 
so by asking the subject, since the motives are supposed to be 
totally unconscious His only possible method consists in dream 
interpretation and analysis Such procedure is admittedly very 


1S Nuttin op cit , p 192 
™lb,d P 196 

... Dost °evsky wrote, ‘ Every man has reminiscences which he would not 
5 very °. n . e * ^ ut on ly to his fnends He has other matters on his mind 
m f would not reveal even to his fnends, but only to himself, and that 
. _ , r f l 11 there are other things which a man is afraid to tell even to 
. ’ ?, ever Y decent man has a number of such things stored away in 

Pri „ , , ' Notes from the Underground,* quoted by W Kaufman, 
txistennahsm from Dostoevsky to Sartre [Mendian Books, 1956] pp 81 82 ) 
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subjective, its conclusions cannot be checked, and we shall need 
more reliable arguments before giving up the well-founded reality 
of free-will in man. 

We can transpose this whole discussion into other terms. Most 
of our choices are influenced at once by drives and by motives. 
Drives have a physiological basis, they push us blindly towards 
some pleasure or away from some pain. Motives, on the other 
hand, are based on higher values; they are consciously and freely 
accepted by the Ego. In the example we have been discussing the 
drive would be the hatred for the father, the motives are the 
various conscious reasons which impel our young man to choose 
a career as a sailor. 

Sometimes the drive and the motive push in the same direction; 
for instance, in real love, the sex drive and the spiritual love for 
another person. Sometimes there is a conflict between drive and 
motive; for instance, when the sex instinct pushes us towards a 
forbidden act, there is a conflict between that drive and the motives 
which come naturally to a Christian mind (chastity, keeping God’s 
love, etc.). 

It may be that a person yields to the drive and is unwilling to 
admit it. He tries to convince himself that he acts for a motive. 
Thus a student of English reads a pornographic novel, allegedly 
for its style, in fact because of its salacious content. He is rational- 
izing; or, in terms of Christian asceticism, his intention is not pure. 

The main question we are debating can now be put in the fol- 
lowing terms: Is it possible that in an important decision our choice 
is determined by an unconscious drive, while nc are convinced 
that we make it freely for some conscious motive? We answer that 
in normal people this does not occur. Such a decision would not 
be felt as a free choice, but as a blind compulsion. In such a case 
the individual cannot really say: “I can take it or leave it.” He must 
take it 

There can be no doubt, however, that in many of our decisions, 
drives which may be more or less conscious have some influence. 

We may try to convince ourselves that ne adopt a certain course 
of action only for this or that conscious motive. It may be tree 
that if this motive were not present in our mind, we should not 
make that decision. Nevertheless wc are dimly aware that we are 
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also prompted by a drive, and we consent to be prompted by it 
Our decision is free, but it is not explained entirely by the motive 
by which we would like to explain it There is a certain amount of 
self deception, a lack of perfect sincerity It is not easy to be 
perfectly sincere with one’s self 

Where a decision is made apparently for a motive but in reality 
with great help from a drive, there may be difficulties ahead The 
force of the drive may wane or the drive may reverse itself, and 
unless by then the motive has taken deeper root it may be insuf- 
ficient to sustain our resolve That is the reason why marriages 
based predominantly on sex attraction are often doomed to failure, 
why a religious vocation embraced in great part out of a desire for 
security will not stand the test of the unavoidable difficulties 

It is important to notice, however, that some courses of action 
may begin under the predominant influence of a drive and be con- 
tinued under the influence of motives A student may have started 
the study of chemistry out of fear of failing in his major subject, 
but he gradually becomes so much interested in this field that he 
enters it as a career Or take the example of a marriage entered 
predominantly under the influence of sex attraction, when the part- 
ners later discover m each other moral and spiritual qualities which 
will constitute a strong bond when the sex attraction has waned 
In conclusion, to our extended study of the unconscious, we may 
say that we admit its existence and its importance m human life 
We insist, however, that the essential human functions of judgment 
and free decision, although they may be and often are influenced 
and affected by the unconscious, emerge sufficiently above it to 
allow the normal person to steer his own life according to the light 
of his reason and the dictates of his conscience 

Some authors have advocated the use of the term “supercon- 
scious” for some very important elements of our mental life which 
escape the direct reach of our consciousness and yet do not belong 
to the affective or instinctive foundations of our personality Such 
are in particular the ‘ superconscious” striving of our intellect 
towards the Infinite Truth and of our will towards the Infinite 
Goodness 

Repression and Suppression Freud says that repression is the 
most important concept in psychoanalysis Repression is the un- 
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conscious and automatic inhibition of a drive; it differs from sup- 
pression, in which the inhibition is both conscious and volun- 
tary. 

Suppression is a very old idea. The concept of repression is 
new and was first introduced by Freud. Let us show, by means of 
an example, how Freud explains the origin of a repression. A little 
boy three years of age acquires a baby brother. He notices that 
the attention of his parents, which had been concentrated upon 
him, is now to a great extent diverted to the newcomer. As a re- 
sult he starts to dislike, then proceeds to hate his baby brother. 
When he expresses these feelings his parents are shocked and tell 
him that he must love and protect the baby. The child tries to get 
rid of his forbidden feelings. At first he does it consciously, after 
awhile it is done unconsciously. Suppression has been followed 
, by repression. The hatred for his brother seems no longer to exist. 
In fact, says Freud, that hatred persists unconsciously in the boy’s 
mind. It may flare up again in certain circumstances, or it may 
reappear in parapraxias, in the dream, or under the form of neu- 
rotic symptoms. 

There are indeed repressions of that kind in most normal people. 
But they are not always totally unconscious. The individual may 
be dimly aware of some tendencies of which he does not approve; 
he may try to keep them as much as possible out of the focus of 
consciousness. They belong to his “psychic intimacy,” they hover 
on the fringe of consciousness. 

Freudians seem to postulate that every drive which ever stirred 
in an individual continues to exist in him in a repressed state when 
it is no longer consciously felt. That is an exaggeration. After a 
good dinner, my hunger drive is not repressed, it is satisfied and 
quiet for awhile. The same is true for other drives. 

In individuals who live chaste lives the sex drive, although never 
receiving any satisfaction, may be inactive, quiescent, without any 
real repression. It may be stirred up occasionally either by some 
organic condition or some stimulus coming from outside. In that 
case it will be suppressed, without any harm, for the sake of a 
higher good. People who live chaste lives do not repress their sex 
drive, they suppress the occasions which would stir up that drive, 
and if it is aroused, they suppress the drive itself. 

Some people entertain the false notion that suppression or re- 
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3 A person may inhibit his sex dnve for the sake of a higher 
purpose He prefers the satisfaction of a higher drive to that of his 
sex drive As Professor G W Allport puts it “An individual may 
without serious conflict forego some specific gratification, provided 
that he finds other sources of equal satisfaction In such in- 
stances, the individual simply disregards his unfulfilled desires, 
letting them atrophy, or repressing them without disaster, in the 
interest of an alternative plan of life that satisfies not these desires, 
but satisfies him as a whole man 18 

Thus a young woman who has been jilted by her fiance may pres- 
ently enter a convent and consecrate her life to God Freud would 
consider this an example of sublimation, and so could we But we 
should use the same term with an utterly different meaning For 
Freud it is the selfsame sex drive that first urged this girl towards 
marriage which now presses her to enter the religious life We say 
that she foregoes the satisfaction of her sex dnve, that she sup- 
presses that dnve, and that she can do it without harm because 
she finds happiness in satisfying a higher dnve, her love for God 18 

4 In the human person the biological sex dnve is usually ac- 
companied by complex feelings and sentiments These may be 
diverted from the sex dnve and attached to a higher tendency 
Thus, to come back to our example in the convent the young 
woman may direct towards God some of the feelings and sentiments 
which, in wedlock, she might have experienced for her husband 
Her biological sex dnve is not sublimated, it is suppressed Her 
spjntual love is directed towards God This spintual love may now, 
and should be, clothed in feelings and sentiments which, in other 
circumstances, might have accompanied her love for her husband 
In this case the affective processes have been sublimated, not the 
sex dnve itself 

5 We have already pointed out that the will should not be 
conceived as standing above the dnves any more than the soul 
hovers over the body If there is to be moral growth, the will must 
orientate the dnves m the direction of its own higher ends, use their 
energies for its own purposes, try to penetrate them more and 
more with spintual finality This cannot be done directly with all 

1S Personality, p 185 . 

■» Such a vocation should however, he tested rather sfncliy II may c-e 
prompted in part in an unconscious or vaguely conscious way not by the 
sex dnve but by discouragement or resentment 
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drives. Those which are essentially somatic can be put at the 
service of the will; they cannot be really spiritualized or sublimated. 
It is impossible to sublimate hunger, thirst and the biological sex 
drive. Other drives which are not somatic can really be spiritualized. 
Take, for instance, ambition. The drive to excel, to be strong and 
outstanding, is inborn in most human beings; it needs a favorable 
environment to reach its full development. When it has thus reached 
full strength, this “instinct” can be assumed by the will, animated 
and spiritualized by it, sublimated in the real sense of that word. 
We might even say that outstanding achievements will rarely occur 
except when a naturally ambitious “character” is thus animated 
by some higher purpose, whether that purpose be egoistic, as with 
Napoleon, or altruistic and idealistic, as with St. Paul or St. 
Ignatius Loyola. The same real sublimation may occur with other 
non-somatic drives, such as curiosity and gregariousness. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF FREUD’S SYSTEM 

We have two major objections to Freud’s system, one philo- 
sophical, the other scientific. 

Philosophically we reject Freud’s materialism, which makes him 
reduce all the higher functions of man to the level of the animal. 
He admits no basic distinction between animal and man; man is 
only a more highly evolved animal. The things which distinguish 
him from animals — his scientific, artistic, moral and religious ideas 
and achievements — are only transformations or derivations of the 
vzs. drive, Great 'pans of Fiend’s system V rave been viVnAed by 
this materialistic prejudice, which Freud seems to have uncon- 
sciously imbibed from his materialistic environment. 

Scientifically speaking, Freud’s great weakness is that he is prone 
to unwarranted generalizations. He had a very keen psychological 
insight, which enabled him to unravel problems the solutions of 
which had eluded all former investigators. But he also had the un- 
fortunate tendency to generalize from one or a few cases. He dis- 
covered some peculiarities in the neurotic patients whom he studied 
and concluded at once that the complexes and aberrations which he 
found in them were present in every individual. Such unwarranted 
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generalizations are alien to a really scientific mind The great 
emphasis which modem science puts on statistical methods has 
among its mam purposes that of helping the scientist avoid un- 
warranted generalizations 

Freud’s materialism and his tendency to rash generalizations are 
most apparent m his pansexuahsm The fact that he explains almost 
everything in man as a derivation from the sex drive is a result of 
his inability to see the spiritual aspects of man and his tendency to 
ascribe to all individuals the abnormalities which he had discovered 
in some of his neurotic patients 20 

It is rather difficult to separate the valuable elements in Freud’s 
system from those which are worthless, or vitiated by hts material- 
ism After that badly needed sifting there remain a great number 
of very valuable elements, which no student of human nature can 
afford to ignore We have tried to point out some of them and to 
show how they can be integrated in a spiritualistic conception of 
man 


SYSTEMS DERIVED FROM PSYCHOANAIA SIS 

Adler and Jung were at first faithful disciples of Freud and bor- 
rowed many elements of their systems from Trcud’s pioneering 
work Both of them gave up “orthodox” ps) choanal) sis because 
they came to realize that Freud exaggerated the importance of the 
sex drive 


THE SYSTEM OF ALFRED ADLER 

The main differences between Freud and Adler can be sum- 
marized as follows (1) Tor Freud the main drive in man is sex, 
for Adler it is the will to power, the drive towards supenontv ard 
self-assertion Sex is onl) a manifestation of that fundamental 

”A remarkably illogical procedure seer** to be rcsponuMe for cm 
cmphisii on sex by psychoanalysts (by Fre u dia n especially ) Whatever fora 
of behavior or thought ts e*er found in c nr life to be assona'cd widx ki. 
they seem to assume to be cl* ays connected *> *ex in es* r 7 * « (GW 

Allport Personality p 1*8) 
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drive (2) Adler gives much greater weight than Freud to the social 
factors influencing man’s life (3) Adler’s approach is finahstic, 
Freud’s approach is genetic Adler tries to explain such psychic 
phenomena as dreams, neurotic symptoms, etc , by discovering their 
unconscious purpose, whereas Freud explains them by discovering 
their origin or genesis 

According to Adler man’s life gravitates between two poles the 
dnve for power and the social drive The purpose of education and 
therapy is to harmonize these two fundamental tendencies They 
can be seen at work very early m the life of the child They deter- 
mine what Adler calls the “plan of life ” Under the influence of the 
environment and of his own make-up, the child unconsciously builds 
up a conception of life, of society, of his own purpose in life and 
society, of what he expects from them, etc , which will uncon- 
sciously direct all his later activities A fundamental unconscious 
law of behavior from which all the conscious principles directing 
his life will denve is thus written in his mind 21 For instance a child 
with a weak physical constitution, living m a “soft” environment, 
with parents who spoil him, will quite naturally expect that, because 
of his weakness and helplessness, everybody will always be at his 
service He develops what has been called the “Clinging Vine” 
plan of life 

In order to understand an individual it is indispensable to dis- 
cover his plan of life Adler claims that it is manifested in every 
single action of the individual There are, however, some typical 
experiences which reveal that plan of life more clearly than any 
others They are especially the earliest memories, the favorite story 
or hero of one’s childhood, the dreams 

The plan of life is built mainly under the influence of organic 
factors and of the environment 


Organic Factors Affecting the Plan of Life Adler insists especially 
on the importance of the factor of organic inferiority, whether 
general or specific General organic inferiority has existed at some 
time m every individual Every child feels small, weak and ignorant 
as compared with the big, strong and omniscient adults This pro 


21 Because this plan of life 
called his system Individual 


is characteristic for each individual 
Psychology 


Adler has 
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duces normally a strong feeling of inferiority, which evokes, by 
reaction, a powerful striving towards superiority 

The effects of specific organic inferiority are more important 
Such inferiority may consist m a real bodily defect, especially when 
it is visible to others (lame arm, hunchback, squint, harelip), or 
in some non pathological peculiarity which attracts unfavorable 
comments (big nose, long ears, being too short or too tall) These 
defects or peculiarities attract scorn, mockery, pity, compassion, 
so that the individual develops not only a normal feeling of 
inferiority but frequently a pathological inferiority complex 22 The 
complex itself automatically arouses a strong reaction in the form 
of an urgent drive towards superiority This reaction may take one 
of several forms 

It may take the form of compensation, the individual works so 
hard to overcome his inferiority that he becomes as able as those 
who do not suffer such a handicap Sometimes there is ovcrcom- 
pensation the effort to overcome the handicap has been so strong 
that the individual surpasses those who have no inferiority Com- 
pensation and overcompensation may exert their effects in the very 
field where the inferiority is expenenced (Demosthenes, the stut- 
terer, becoming a great orator), or in a different field (Napoleon, a 
short man, becoming a great leader). 

When, owing to lack of talent or energy, compensation is not 
possible, there will generally be what Adler calls compromise or 
arrangement , mechanisms whose purpose is again to overcome the 
unbearable feeling of inferiority Compromise happens in several 
ways It may be a purely negative attitude by which the individual 
withdraws, as it were, from life and society, becoming a mere specta- 
tor, a cntic, a scoffer, who rejoices in the failures of others, belittles 
their efforts, professes a cynical and blase attitude towards cvey- 
thing It may be a positively anti-social attitude, when the person 
who has been unable to assert himself through positive achievement 
attracts attention by means of anti social or criminal conduct 

Finall) , it maj be escape into illness, into dullness or neurosis 
Certain forms of illness, called ‘functional illness," are \er) much 
under the influence of psjchic factors The) arc sometimes used 

23 A complex h a deeply buried partly unconscious feel rg or r'Ot-p ot 
feelmps which affects the pychic I fe in a norhd way 
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unconsciously as ways of getting out of a situation where the person 
feels hopelessly inadequate. A businessman facing bankruptcy 
comes down with an acute case of hypertension which requires 
immediate medical attention. He may now with a good conscience 
give up the hopeless battle for financial survival. His failure does 
not affect his feeling of self-importance, because he can convince 
himself that it is due not to mismanagement but to illness, to some- 
thing which is quite independent of his own volition. Other people 
may find an escape into neurosis, and among young children the 
same mechanism may even assume the form of a flight into dullness. 

Environmental Factors Affecting the Plan of Life. Social or 
environmental factors may produce a feeling or a complex of 
inferiority, with all the effects mentioned above — for instance, 
belonging to a linguistic, religious or racial minority. The more 
that minority is discriminated against, especially when its members 
are intellectually developed, the more the effects of the inferiority 
complex will show themselves. Many traits of Jewish psychology 
can be explained in that way. As the American Negroes develop 
culturally, the same reactions will become more frequent among 
them. 

The fact of being a woman may be the cause of a feeling or 
complex of inferiority. That applies especially to milieus in which 
women have a lower social position than men — for instance, in 
China and Japan before the recent emancipation. 

Adler lays great stress on the “family constellation” or the posi- 
tion of each child in the series of his siblings. It makes quite a 
difference whether a. child is the. oldest, ot the ^owngest, or a*, middle 
child; whether he is an only child or one among many. As the most 
exposed positions, psychologically speaking, he mentions that of the 
only child, of the oldest and of the youngest child. 

The only child is most likely to be spoiled and pampered. He is 
therefore not well prepared for social life and will often keep a 
fundamental egoism in his later social relations. 

The oldest child has been an only child for some time. When a 
younger brother or sister arrives, the transition from the center of 
the family to a more secondary role may produce a psychological 
crisis. When more brothers and sisters arrive, the oldest child may 
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be given a certain amount of authority over them, which makes 
him side with the parents, aligns the others against him, renders 
him old before his age. Or the parents expect him to be a model for 
the other children, which may produce discouragement and a feel- 
ing of inadequacy. 

When there are only two children in the family, they are some- 
times very different in spite of their similar heredity and environ- 
ment. In fact neither heredity nor environment is quite the same for 
both of these children. Brothers and sisters, except for identical 
twins, have different genes. When there are only two children, the 
elder child will always be bigger, stronger, more experienced. The 
younger one feels that it is hopeless to compete with his brother 
in the fields where the latter is proficient. He will naturally turn his 
efforts towards other domains. That explains why, when the elder 
brother is a good student, often the younger one will not succeed 
so well in the classroom, but will become outstanding on the ball- 
field or in social relations. 

The youngest child feels his inferiority more than any of the 
others. He may be spoiled, because the others take care of him. He 
may feel inferior, because the others are so much ahead of him. If 
he has an energetic nature, he may strike out in a new direction, 
not tried by anybody else in the family, and show great inventive- 
ness and enterprise. 

Adler’s system is more optimistic than Freud’s. All the deviations 
mentioned above may be avoided if the parents are aware of the 
factors which lead to them. His system contains many useful nota- 
tions, especially for child and adolescent psychology. Like Freud, 
however, he overlooks the higher aspects of man and he stresses 
one drive too exclusively. Furthermore, his exaggerated emphasis 
on society, which he considers the ultimate end of man, is opposed 
to the Christian conception of man as an end in himself, although 
subordinate to God. 


TIIE SYSTEM OF CARL CUSTAV JIUSC 

Jung’s system, which is called Analytical Psychology or Complex 
Psycholog)', is difficult to explain clearly in a few pages, because it 
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is rich and sprawling, in a state of continual flux and growth, and 
because it has never been summarized by its author in one compre- 
hensive work It is too important, however, to be passed over in 
silence Therefore we shall attempt to point out, in the following 
paragraphs, a few important aspects of it 

1 Jung admits, besides the personal Unconscious mentioned by 
Freud, a collective Unconscious, which is shared by all the members 
of the human race, and which “consists of the inheritance of the 
psychic experiences of mankind Jung was obliged to postulate 
this ‘collective Unconscious,’ in addition to the ‘personal Uncon- 
scious,’ owing to the fact that certain symbols — or, more precisely, 
dispositions to form certain symbols — are found uniformly all over 
the world, and that similar symbols emerge in dreams, in day- 
dreams, in the phenomena of ‘second sight,’ in religious and 
magical figures and emblems, in myths and fairy stones, m gnostic 
visions, in alchemy, and m automatic and ‘inspired’ designs and 
utterances ’ 23 

2 Transcending the unilateral conceptions of Freud and Adler, 
who attributed the whole of mental development to the infiuence 
of one specific drive, whether the sexual instinct or the will to 
power, he considers the ‘ libido” to be the driving force which ex- 
plains man’s mental life This libido is not the sex drive or a deriva- 
tion of it It is the name Jung gives to the totality of undifferen- 
tiated psychic energy, not only feeding the sex drive and the drive 
towards self-assertion, but also giving rise to higher tendencies, 
such as the religious drive 

3 For Jung the psyche is a self-regulating system, that is a system 
which tends unconsciously to counteract any one sided develop- 
ment which circumstances may have forced upon the individual 
Thus a scientist may easily develop his brain at the expense of his 
emotions His Unconscious compensates automatically and develops 
in the direction of great emotionality Sooner or later this man will 
be faced with a sudden eruption of this unconscious, and therefore 
infantile, archaic emotionality, he will go through a psychic crisis 
which, if skillfully handled, may give him the opportunity of con- 
sciously assimilating the long neglected affective sphere of his per- 

Regwry'wHhp 1 23 8^ ° P ’ God and the Unconscious (Chicago 
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sonality and building his psychic life again on a wider base. Jung 
calls the unconscious, undeveloped sides of our personality the 
‘Shadow” and opposes them to the “Persona” which consists of 
those traits which we have consciously developed and which we 
show to our environment. 

4. It is evident from (3) that Jung looks on a psychic crisis — a 
complex, a neurosis — not merely as a breakdown of the mind, but 
also as an opportunity for mental growth and development if it is 
well treated. It is not only the outcome of some previous mistake, 
it should also be the starting point of new mental gains. Likewise 
for him the dream is not entirely explained by the past experiences 
of the dreamer. It possesses also a “prospective” aspect, through 
which the person may become aware of aspirations and possibilities 
which have been neglected or repressed and which crave satisfaction. 
Among these aspirations Jung emphasizes the need for contact with 
the Absolute, the religious tendency of man. Very famous arc the 
following words of Jung written in 1932, “During the past thirty 
years people from all the civilized countries of the earth have con- 
sulted me. . . . Among all my patients in the second half of life — 
that is to say, over thirty-five — there has not been one whose 
problem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook 
on life. It is safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he 
had lost that which the living religions of every age have given to 
their followers, and none of them has been really healed who did 
not regain this religious outlook.” 24 

5. Jung discovers these yearnings of man especially in what he 
calls the “archetypes,” a product of the collective Unconscious 
which emerges often in dreams. Archetypes arc inherited collective 
ways of conceiving, or rather of imagining reality, “in situations of 
general human character, e.g. such situations ns those of fear, dan- 
ger, struggle against superior force, the relations of the sexes, of 
children to parents, ... of reaction to hate and love, to birth and 
death. . . .*’ 23 Men have met such situations over countless genera- 
tions and they have reacted to them in their own typical way. The 
innumerable repetitions of these reactions have left an imprint in 
=*C. G Jung. Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York, ltareourt, 
1936), p 264 ... ,, 

J Jacobi. The Psychology of C. G. Jung (New Haven, ^ale Ueivcnnjr 
Press. 19JI), r 
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the mind of the human race, which explains why, even before the 
individual meets these situations, he possesses the ability to sym- 
bolize them and his reactions to them. Jung has studied these 
archetypes and their symbols in a great number of cultures, both 
ancient and modem. Many of these symbols refer to religious 
realities, and by studying them Jung has been able to demonstrate 
the existence in the collective Unconscious of many vague aspira- 
tions which correspond to some of the dogmas of revealed religion. 

This mixture of psychology and theology in Jung’s works has 
given rise to many misunderstandings. Quite a number of authors 
accuse Jung of being an atheist, or a pantheist, or a modernist who 
reduces supernatural realities to mere psychological symbols. Al- 
though his way of speaking may sometimes justify these accusations, 
Jung does not seem to deserve them. He has made it increasingly 
clear, especially during later years, that his intention is not to 
evaluate the reality of supernatural facts (that is the work of the 
theologian) , but only to show as a psychologist that, deep in his 
Unconscious, every human being shows a yearning towards them 
and a readiness to accept them. 


SYSTEMS DERIVING INDIRECTLY FROM FREUD 

Depth-psychology has come a long way from Freud’s rejection 
of religion as an illusion, a collective hallucination, to Jung’s 
statement that the absence of a religious outlook on life is the cause 
of many psychological troubles. Jung’s ideas on this topic have 
been developed by a school of psychotherapy flourishing in Vienna. 
They refer to their system as “logotherapy,” “a psychotherapy 
which not only recognizes man’s spirit, but actually starts from 
it. - 6 The followers of this school claim that the religious need is 
one of the strongest needs of man, that it is present in every 
individual but often repressed. Such a repression may be harmful to 
psychic health, and psychotherapy must counteract it. An atheist 
is a person who represses his religious drive, and he may suffer ill 
effects from that repression even on the natural level. “Nobody 

( n”w ' SOU,: An t ’ ar ° dua '°’' <° Logotherapy 
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will convince us that man is a sublimated animal — since we can 
demonstrate that he carries within himself a repressed Angel .” 27 

Thus our previously demonstrated assertion that man’s intellect 
and will alike strive continuously towards the Absolute finds an 
unexpected confirmation in one of the most recent systems of 
psychotherapy. It seems undeniable that some individuals work 
themselves gradually into neurosis or psychosis because they re- 
press this, one of their most basic cravings, the craving for the Ab- 
solute. It would be an exaggeration, however, to attribute all or even 
most cases of mental disturbance to this cause and to ignore the 
possible influence of other thwarted drives. 

The Logotherapists are not the only ones who show a tendency 
to come back to the traditional conception of man. Under the in- 
fluence of Otto Rank, Karen Homey and Carl Rogers, many psy- 
chotherapists are again stressing the spontaneity, the initiative, the 
“will” of their patients and the moral values which are so essential 
for maintaining mental health. They no longer consider the patient 
as a helpless victim of disordered drives, but as an individual who 
must be helped to help himself recover the direction of his life. 
The “will” of Rank may not be the will of our philosophy; it is 
nevertheless a factor which brings the conception of man in some 
of the most recent trends in psychotherapy considerably nearer to 
our position. 

Philosophy, which Freud ignored (or tried to ignore) com- 
pletely, has regained a prominent influence in the psychiatric 
writings of the Existential Analysts. They try to combine the 
insights and the methods of Freud, and his successors, with some 
of the central teachings of the great modem phenomenologists 
and existentialists. They are not looking for new techniques, but 
for a deeper insight into the nature of man, or, as they prefer to 
put it, into the “basic structures of the human condition/'* 

» V. E. Frank!, Der Unbenusste Coll (Wien, Amandiu-Edit/on. I94S), 
p. 88 See also I A Caruso, Dios, Psyche. Person (Munich. Albers, 1957). 

23 See Rollo May et a! , Existence. 
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CONCLUSION: INFLUENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
UPON TEMPERAMENT 

Temperament is molded both by physique and by the influence of 
the environment, especially the early environment. The system of 
Sheldon has shown us the relations existing between physique and 
temperament. The data collected in this chapter give us an idea of 
the influence of the environment upon human temperament. 

It seems probable that if the environment, especially the early 
environment, were absolutely the same for all individuals, each 
would develop a temperament corresponding perfectly to his 
physique. But the environment is far from identical for all men, 
and temperament does not correspond perfectly to physique. 

Concerning this influence of the early environment on human 
temperament, and indirectly on human personality, we can learn 
much from Freud and the other depth-psychologists. They have 
demonstrated the great importance of the first childhood impres- 
sions upon the affective foundations of personality. Factors which 
would hardly affect an adult may have a deep influence on the 
receptive mind of the child. They may establish ways of feeling and 
reacting which will affect all his later development. 

Above and beyond biological needs, the young child has psycho- 
logical needs, especially the need for affection, for feeling important 
and for security. 

Freud has emphasized the sexual needs of the child. If we drop 
the manifest exaggerations of some of his statements, we see that 
what he often means is the need for affection. The way in which 
this need is satisfied, first by the mother , latei by the other members 
of the family, has a far-reaching influence upon the temperament 
of the child. 

Adler has insisted on the need of a feeling of strength and im- 
portance, which the child develops as soon as he becomes aware of 
himself and his environment. If that need is not satisfied, he may 
develop a feeling or a complex of inferiority which may mark him 
for life. When parents know the factors which may produce these 
unhealthy reactions they can easily avoid or counteract them. 

Horney, another disciple of Freud, has emphasized the need for 
security which is very strong in young children. That need may be 
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considered as a combination of the two previously mentioned needs, 
being loved and feeling strong produces a feeling of security 
It should be noted that harm may be done to the child not only 
when these needs are not satisfied, but also when they are too well 
satisfied Too much affection or security, allowing the child to feel 
too strong or too important, may interfere with right development 
as seriously as neglecting his psychological needs Such treatment 
may pamper and spoil the child and make him overdependent, 
overconfident, conceited and anti-social 
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Characterology and Experimental 
Study of Character 


We have made a distinction between temperament, spontaneous 
character and controlled character. Temperament refers to the 
totality of the affective functions, spontaneous character to the total- 
ity of the uninhibited drives, and controlled character to the 
totality of the drives as directed and controlled by the will. In fact, 
this distinction is difficult to maintain in practice. The relation be- 
tween emotions and drives is so intimate that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between temperament and spontaneous character. The 
diagram on p. 366 shows that , like temperament, spontaneous 
character is a product of heredity and environment. Even a differ- 
entiation between spontaneous and controlled character, although 
real and founded on the distinction between the will and the drives, 
is difficult to maintain in practice because of the subtle interaction 
between the lower tendencies and the human will. 

Sheldon’s work has provided us with a valuable classification of 
physiques and temperaments. Do we have anything comparable in 
the domain of character? 


EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF CBARACTEROLOGY 

Many classifications of character have been presented since the 
earliest attempts of Theophrastes and Galen. All these classifica- 
tions suffer from the same defect: they are not based upon a solid 
foundation of scientific facts. Their authors rely on their own experi- 
ence and on second-hand information and build their systems on 
this rather flimsy foundation. Even where some experimental data 
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are available, they are not sufficient to bear the ambitious systems 
based upon them. These constructions frequently demonstrate great 
psychological insight and a solid knowledge of human nature; but 
such ingredients are not sufficient for scientific work. 

Despite these weaknesses the empirical study of character has 
been carried on with great vigor by many European psychologists 
and has given rise to a special science known as “characterology.” 
While American and British psychologists have given up these at- 
tempts and concentrated on a more experimental approach, some 
Continental authors have developed classifications which have be- 
come famous enough to deserve brief notice. 

One of the most famous of these systems is that of E. Kret- 
schmer. 1 We shall not set it forth here, because the valuable ele- 
ments of his work have been taken over by W. Sheldon in the 
classifications we studied in a previous chapter. 

Eduard Spranger classifies individuals according to the values 
which are foremost in their life. He distinguishes six major domains 
of values: the theoretical, aesthetic, economic, religious, political 
and social values, and an equal number of types. In the pure types 
of his system one of these values commands the entire life of the 
individual. Consequently we have the following six types: (1) the 
theoretical type, who is in contact with reality and with other people 
only through his intelligence; the influence of his affective and 
volitional life is reduced to a minimum and disinterested knowledge 
is his main pursuit; (2) the economic type, who looks at everything 
from the point of view of its usefulness; (3) the aesthetic type, who 
is always looking for artistic beauty and expression; (4) the social 
type, who puts the stress on understanding and helping his fellow 
men; (5) the political type, who strives towards the full develop- 
ment of his personality by subordinating all other people to his own 
ends; and (6) the religious type, who refers whatever he knows or 
does to the totality of being and of reality. 

Spranger emphasizes that his types are ideal types, seldom occur- 
ring in reality. In most people two or more values compete for the 
direction of life. 2 

'Karperbau und Charakter, 22d ed. (Berlin, Springer, 1955). 

1928) bpran8cr ’ Types of men ’ trans - by P- J- W. Pigors (Halle, Niemeyer, 
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C. G. Jung classifies all people in two categories, the introverts 
and the extraverts (or extroverts). The extravert is interested in 
objective reality and in practical affairs; he is a realist, who pays 
little attention to his own mental life. He is tough-minded and 
pragmatic. The introvert is more interested in the interior world 
of his own feelings, attitudes and dreams; he has a rich affective 
life and he is impractical in daily life. 

Both extraverts and introverts are further subdivided according 
to the mental function which is predominant in their lives. Jung 
distinguishes four functions: thought, feeling, sensation and in- 
tuition. Thought approaches reality by means of concepts and 
deductions; feeling evaluates it according to its pleasantness or 
unpleasantness; sensation observes it in a conscious and systematic 
way; intuition takes it in by noticing and interpreting in a vaguely 
conscious or unconscious way the many small cues which lead to 
a deeper understanding. 

According to Jung most individuals possess one “superior” and 
one “auxiliary” function. One of the four functions is clearly 
predominant in an individual’s life, while another function, al- 
though not as well developed as the superior function, plays a cer- 
tain part in his conduct. The two other functions are undeveloped 
and unconscious. Thus an extravert whose superior function is 
thought and whose auxiliary function is intuition can be classified 
as an intuitively speculative extravert. 

We must remember here what we have said previously about 
Jung’s conception of the psyche as a self-regulating system. He 
claims that the Unconscious of an individual always develops the 
attitudes and functions which that individual neglects in his con- 
scious life. Thus the Unconscious of the intuitively speculative 
extravert will be introverted; its superior function will be feeling 
(as opposed to thought) and its auxiliary function will be sensation 
(as opposed to intuition). 3 

S C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, trans. by H. G. Baynes (New York, 

Har court, 1926). 
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HEYMANS’ CLASSIFICATION OT CHARACTERS 

The system of charactefology which, in our opinion, works best 
for practical purposes is that of Gerard Hcymans That system has 
recently been presented again with great slall by a famous French 
philosopher, Rene Le Senne 4 Le Senne did not obviate the scientific 
weaknesses which modem psychologists attribute to Heymans 
system Notwithstanding his deep psychological intuitions, the 
classification remams pre-scientific 

Heymans’ classification is based on a considerable number of 
facts, collected by means of a questionnaire and a biographical 
survey The questionnaire consisted of 90 questions, referring to a 
great number of character traits Heymans (in collaboration with 
Wiersma) sent this questionnaire to all the physicians of the 
Netherlands asking them to answer it with regard to a few persons 
with whom they were well acquainted Answers were received from 
458 doctors, contaming detailed accounts of the characters of 
2 523 individuals The biographical survey consisted in a thorough 
study of 110 biographies, giving plentiful information about the 
character of a certain number of artists, scientists, statesmen, gen- 
erals, etc 

Among the many traits thus collected Heymans discovered three 
traits whose influence is predominant m the individual's character 
He called these three traits the fundamental traits They are emo- 
tionality, activity and secondary function 

An individual is classified as emotional or not emotional accord- 
ing to the frequency and the intensity of his emotional reactions 
as compared with their causes He is considered active or not-actrve 
according to the frequency and the intensity of his activity as com- 
pared with its motives 

The notion of secondary function requires more explanation 
We shall make use of another term, retentivity, and we shall speak 
of retentive and not retentive individuals Every person’s behavior 
is, at each moment, influenced partly by the present situation, partly 
by his past experience There are great individual differences m the 

? ey T m T Ein l u ^ run S in die Speztelle Psychology (Leipzig Barth 
. _ Senne Traili de Caractirologie (Paris Presses Umversitaires 
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relative strength of these two influences. Retentive individuals are 
those who are more influenced by their past experiences than by the 
present situation. Even when they are no longer aware of these past 
experiences, they continue to be guided or directed by them. On 
the other hand, not-retentive individuals are more influenced by 
what they see, hear, feel or experience here and now. When a 
psychic content has slipped out of their consciousness, it loses most 
of its influence upon their conduct. 

Take two boys, Paul and John, who have both lost their mothers 
a few days ago. After the funeral they come back to school. Paul is 
not changed, he is the same cheerful, lively boy as before. When he 
thinks of his mother, he feels a surge of sadness in his heart; when 
he does not think of her, his loss does not seem to affect him. Paul 
is not-retentive. John, on the other hand, has changed. He has be- 
come more serious and more withdrawn. Even when he does not 
think of the death of his mother, that sad experience continues to 
weigh upon him and to affect his whole conduct. John is retentive. 

This is an important distinction. It is immediately evident that 
retentive individuals have more unity and consistency in their lives, 
since the continual changes in their environment do not influence 
them too much. But they have some trouble in adapting themselves 
easily to new circumstances. Not-retentive individuals, on the other 
hand, show little unity in their lives, precisely because they adapt 
themselves so readily to every new situation. Retentivity is to char- 
acter what a fly-wheel is to an engine; it makes movement smooth 
and even but renders sudden changes in speed difficult. 

Theoretically these three fundamental traits can occur in eight 
different combinations. In fact, Heymans claims that the data of 
his questionnaire and survey show that these eight combinations 
really occur. He has given each of these combinations a name talcen 
from everyday language, as shown in the following table. 


not-emotional 


not-active 

active 


r not-active 


[ 

[ 

[ 


not-retentive 

retentive 

not-retentive 

retentive 

not-retentive 

retentive 

not-retentive 


AMORPHOUS 

APATHETIC 

SANGUINE 

PHLEGMATIC 

NERVOUS 

SENTIMENTAL 

CHOLERIC 


emntinnal 
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The three fundamental traits and their eight combinations can be 
represented by a cube (Fig. 12). Every dimension of the cube 
represents a fundamental trait, and each comer stands for a char- 
acter. 


Sentimental Passionate 



Fig. 12 

lt clear that the pure types are exceptional, 
thesp nun* f, a C aracters are » m various degrees, combinations of 
acter point in the cube represents a possible char- 

and -irtivitv h . a c ^ laracter which combines emotionality 

the choleic and'th ° 1S ! ntermediate in retentivity. It is a blend of 
tne choleric and the passionate types 

chSr y constmrHo these ^ types are not mere “arm- 

number of tnit« nS ’ri R occur in reality. He considers a certain 
an nds, from his questionnaire and survey, how 
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often such a trait occurred, say, in the nervous type, as compared 
with the average for the seven others. He claims that he can demon- 
strate in that way that there are real differences between his eight 
characters. 

The main objection of present-day psychologists to Heymans’ 
system is its statistical weakness. The statistical procedures with 
which he worked during these early years of experimental psy- 
chology are rather crude, and they did not enable him to demon- 
strate that the differences between his eight types are scientifically 
reliable. In other words: if Heymans had sent out the same 
questionnaire once more and obtained the same number of replies, 
what are the chances that the results would have been approximately 
the same? Because of the primitive nature of his statistical methods, 
he would have been unable to answer that crucial question. 

Yet a sufficient number of these differences seem to be reliable, 
and for lack of any better system of characterology, we might use 
this classification, as many scientists used empirical classifications 
of plants and animals before their scientific classification had been 
established by Linnaeus. 


I. The Emotional Inactive Types 

The nervous and the sentimental have two striking features in 
common: a subjective outlook on life and irregular bursts of activity. 
Subjective outlook on life: Both types are emotional, so that feelings, 
emotions and sentiments are uppermost in their life. Furthermore, 
they are inactive, so that they cannot “unload” these emotions into 
activity, they cannot work them off. Hence, they are continually broo 
ing over them, they “feel” their way through life, they rarely take an 
objective stand towards reality. . , 

Irregular outbursts of activity: these individuals are active only under 
the influence of a strong emotion. Then they may show a fevensn 
activity which they carry on for quite a time. But when t e _ em ° 1 
fades away, the activity disappears with it. Real activity ee s 
ordinary stimuli and is always present. 

(1) The Nervous Type (emotional, not-active, not-retentive) : 

In his biographical survey Heymans discovered the foHowi^out- 
standiog representatives of the nervous type: Lor yr , 
de Musset, Edgar Allan Poe, Lawrence Sterne and Richard Steel . 
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Moral effort is not easy for them, theirs is a difficult character Be- 
cause they are emotional, they are carried away by every strong stim- 
ulus The lack of activity leaves them open to many temptations The 
lack of rctentivity deprives them of the steadying influence of the past 
Sometimes the nervous individual seems to be retentive, because he 
may brood for a long time over some emotion, he feeds it, he keeps 
it alive in his mind But when it finally disappears it exerts no further 
influence on his life 

Nervous people often show strong contrasts or even contradictions 
in their lives Their conduct may be entirely different from one day 
to the next, so that different people will make different judgments 
about them 


Nervous individuals are often distracted They are rarely profound, 
often shrewd and keen of mind Their judgment is absolute, but 
changes quickly They are very sensitive to all bodily stimulations or 
stimulants, to cold and to heat, to a small quantity of coffee or alcohol 
They easily worry about their health They prefer to work during the 
evenmg or at night, rather than m the morning 

The great resources of the nervous type lie m the domain of social 
talents and artistic endowment Nervous people are generally witty, 
they easily discover the funny aspects of a situation, they are good 
narrators and good actors They can be most brilliant in society, but 
&cy Will display their talents only when they are in "good form,” when 
“ by the r ‘ eht environment Othe^.se they can be 
whLfho ^ h i S b '° 8raphlcal surve y* amon S the twenty individuals 
not a sine 1 p°nV»\ ere u* nervous> He ymans discovered thirteen artists, 
wh,ch ^ 01 SCICntlSt Nervous P e °P le !a <* the qualities 

power of observ^t ° r P bll ° SO P hlca l and scientific work exactness, 
power ot observation, perseverance 


(2) The Sentimental Type (emotional, not aettve, retentive) 

de B S P ShS,SSy Bro ” te - A! ™ ] ’ *“» 

A sentimental individual can be c.now i , f ^ . , 

children do not like to play with others, they prefeMo 'dream to' 'read 

qn^abomprofotdporr 0 '' ^ “P wth ’ s “” Se 

The sentimental ddfers from the nervous only by the presence of a 
strong rctentivity That is enough, however, to hold m check the 
COrreCt ,b ° end fickleness of the 

The judgment of the sentimental person is often biased by h,s emo 
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tions. He frequently shows great aptitudes for mathematics and 
languages. Theoretical speculation appeals to him only when it can 
help him feed his sentiments. Heymans found in this group several phil- 
osophers with strong religious tendencies, v.g. Kierkegaard and Male- 
branche. 

Like the nervous, the sentimental is impulsive and irritable. More 
often than any other type he is gloomy, downhearted, shy and bashful. 
His affective life is deep, he is very serious. Moral and religious ideas 
have a great influence in his life; he is often fond of bold theories; he 
likes extreme positions, conservative or radical, strongly religious or 
cynical. He has a strong tendency to analyze and criticize himself. He 
generally prefers a simple life in the country to the busy social life 
of the city. 

He is not used to tackling his work and carrying it out without 
delay. He is not clever in practical life. He has trouble making up his 
mind; when he has succeeded, execution remains difficult. He is honest, 
trustworthy, thrifty, disinterested, compassionate and ready to help 
others. 


II. The Not-Emotional, Not- Active Types 

The two negative features of these individuals have a tendency to 
strengthen each other. Because they are not-emotional, they do not 
even have the passing fits of activity which we have observed in the 
two previous types; because they are not-active, the few emotions ey 
have are but weakly expressed. . . 

Their attention, both voluntary and spontaneous, is weak and rigid; 
their associations are slow; they have a poorly developed intellectual 
life. But they adapt themselves easily to their environment, especially 
the amorphous type, for the simple reason that their lack o psyc o- 
logical backbone makes them fit every framework. . 

No individuals belonging to these types wem discovered m me 
biographical survey. Le Senne claims that Louis XV was am rp 
and Louis XVI apathetic. 

(3) The Amorphous Type (not-emotional, not-active, not-retentive) : 

All their fundamental dispositions are negative, they are " . 

impersonal. They go where they are pushed, they are 
directed by the circumstances or by the people m - • 

They borrow their ideas from their last conversation rom I he last 
book they have read, or from the newspapers. One 
that they have no character. . . w hv they 

Their interior life is poor and empty, which captains y >’ 
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suffer from chronic boredom To rid themselves of that oppressive 
feeling, they are liable to reach for every available pleasure 
Very few things interest them They are not ambitious, nor con- 
cerned with political or moral questions They do not like social inter- 
course, and when they have to join it, they are dull witted and reserved 
Even in danger or an emergency they stay undisturbed, and in such 
cases they may be more helpful than more brilliant types Their af- 
fective life is quiet, even, often cheerful They are tolerant and un- 
able to get angry 

Amorphous people are often good actors Heymans explains this 
as follows having no character of their own, amorphous individuals 
have no trouble donning the character of somebody else B 


(4) The Apathetic Type (not emotional, not active, retentive) 

Owing to their retentivity they are not as impersonal as the amor- 
phous and they oppose some resistance to exterior influences But the 
lack of emotionality and of activity explains why their retentivity 
manifests itself above all in the formation of habits and routines They 
are, to a great extent, the slaves of their own past They think, feel and 
speak as they have always thought, felt and spoken They may produce 
the impression of having a strong character, but that strength is purely 
negative and consists in psychic inertia 

P ers onal ideas but they cling to these with great 
energy They lack imagination, and their minds are slow working They 
W dlstracted and narrow minded, they are neither clever nor 

witty Their mood is often sad and depressed They rarely laugh But 
they are quiet, not impulsive nor irritable 

are Cy have tr j“ ble makln S up their minds, they hold grudges, they 
With 2 and mCl '" ed ^^ling Md to miserliness 
acter ^ man ^ P eo P* e develop the traits of the apathetic char 


III The Not Emotional Active Types 

the nervous^nrt" 1 ^ 10118 DOt ^ ominate their whole lives, as with 

thoT E “, d 

- — o=r “ — w - 


( ) The Sanguine Type (not emotional active not retentive) 
not follow of course that all good actors are amorphous! 
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Biographical survey, Francis Bacon, Lessing, Montesquieu, and Mme 
de SevignS. 

It may seem strange that the sanguine type is tagged as unemotional 
We are accustomed to think of sanguine people as people who react 
strongly upon every impression and who display their emotions with- 
out much restraint It is true that the sanguine type expresses his 
emotions very freely, but it does not follow that he experiences many 
and strong emotions In him expression often exceeds impression 

The activity of the sanguine differs from that of the phlegmatic type 
because it is less steady and systematic His lack of retentivity does not 
favor perseverance, and he will easily be discouraged m meeting ob- 
stacles Not for a long time, however, soon his activity will prompt him 
to resume his efforts, to try other ways of reaching his end The 
phlegmatic type may wear down the obstacle, the sanguine type takes 
a roundabout way 

The sanguine has a happy and genial character There is something 
m him which reminds one of the cheerfulness and spontaneity of a 
child His lack of retentivity makes him very adaptable and capable of 
getting along with all kinds of people He takes life as it comes and 
enjoys the small pleasures it brings No type is fonder than the sanguine 
of all kinds of athletic activities 

His mind is quick and alert but rather superficial He is the man 
who always remembers a good joke or a fitting quotation, who is ready 
to make a speech or to tell a story Owing to his activity, his prac- 
tical judgment is often sound 

All these elements taken together balanced character, easy social 
contacts, adaptability to new circumstances, a certain perseverance, 
quick and right judgment, explain why the sanguine is often a good 
leader, especially in circumstances where many quick decisions must 
be made For long range planning and leading the phlegmatic type 
is superior 


(6) The Phlegmatic Type (not emotional, active, retentive) 

Biographical survey Buffon, Benjamin Franklin, Gibbon, Hume, 
Locke, John Stuart Mill, St Thomas More 

Their most striking feature is, as their designation “ 

phlegm, their coldness This is the result of their lack of ««*“«»> V 
combined with retentivity But their activity too is H ul e , 

It is a calm, steady, regular activity They rarely bccome d scouraged, 
even before the strongest obstacles, and they chng to > h " r P“T ,0! ' ™' 
unshakable tenacity With low intellectual development this steady 
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activity may turn mto a simple routine and a worshipping of “red tape 
With higher intellectual development one finds phlegmatics who devote 
their whole life to the pursuit of some goal — politicians, generals, 
businessmen who foresee to the last detail every move they will make 
and follow persistently the course they have mapped out 

As a rule the phlegmatic is intelligent, broadminded, personal in 
his judgment He is rarely distracted, he reads much and remembers 
well what he has read He is not brilliant or witty But he is systematic, 
methodical, patient He is generally better endowed for scientific than 
for artistic work Among the twenty four phlegmatics whom Heymans 
studied in his biographical survey, he found only four artists as against 
fourteen men of science 

The phlegmatic character differs from the nervous character through 
all its fundamental traits Moral self control is very difficult for the 
nervous, it is rather easy for the phlegmatic However, his altruistic 
tendencies are poorly developed 


IV The Emotional Active Types 

Their emotionality differs much from that of the nervous and the 
sentimental type Owing to their activity, they do not brood over their 
emotions but convert them mto activity Them life is not dominated 
by their feelings but by practical considerations Passive emotions, such 
as fear and sorrow, are replaced by active emotions, such as anger 
and love 

The activity of this group differs from that of the preceding group 
because it is fuller, richer, enlisting the whole personality This is an 
effect of their emotionality 


(7) The Choleric Type (emotional, active, not retentive) 
Scott OSraphlCal Danton ’ Dlckens . Goethe, Mirabeau, Walter 

lack ° f retentivit y the cholerics do not lack persever- 
t nf Z P crseverance resembles that of the sanguine more than 
like aetivmT J^ matlc ty P e Th e Y c hng to their purpose because they 
I s e T C ‘ a,ly triIe they meet obstacles The 

onnnvs ^ \ & j 2 °nd even a fight Every occupation which 

Jam 11 a clialkng” r “' Sta,lcc s,,rs U P h « achvtty, because he con- 

from an actlve aspect As a rule his emotions result 

unban m h „'L“?u ^ back 11 not P«y ‘hose who are 

unhappj , he helps them, and ,t he cannot help them, he forgets them 
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The cholerics’ minds are easily biased by emotions, and they are better 
at executing orders than at issuing them. 

They dislike pure science, being more interested in its practical 
applications. In the religious domain their faith is active, in politics 
they are opportunists. 

They do not like to weigh the pros and the cons, but they trust their 
intuitive judgment, which is often right, at least in practical matters. 
Their tendencies show something rough and primitive. Above all they 
like liberty and loathe any kind of compulsion, so much so that even 
the social conventions may be felt as a burden. Yet frequently they 
do not grant to others the liberty which they claim for themselves. 
They like to meddle in everything and to dominate everybody. Despite 
its roughness this is generally a lovable type, in whom one finds many 
traits of a rough but unspoiled boy. 


(8) The Passionate Type (emotional, active, retentive): 

Biographical survey: Carlyle, Flaubert, Luther, Marat, Michelangelo, 
Napoleon, Pascal, Swift. 

They differ from the cholerics by more unity in their fives, owing to 
their retentivity, and from the phlegmatics through more warmth and 
intensity, owing to their emotionality. Their name derives from the 
fact that their life is often dominated by a passion, that is by an intense 
and lasting tendency which commands all their activities. 

Their emotionality does not show as much as that of the nervous 
or of the choleric, because their retentivity puts brakes on any kind 
of expression. Sometimes, however, they are carried away by a su en 
and violent outburst of bad temper, especially when they are thwarted 
in their activity or when they meet petty opposition. 

Their emotionality, abetted by a strong retentivity, has often an un- 
favorable influence upon their mind. Passionate individuals are °“ en 
biased in their judgment; they have settled ideas about everything, 
they are clever in defending their ideas, but they seem blind to every 
point of view which is opposed to their own. _ . ... 

In the passionate type all the fundamental dispositions are positi , 
which explains the richness of their character. Cleverly ^ used I th. 
psychic wealth can produce great results. But it also fre 9“ e ®^ b “°“ CS 
a cause of friction between the individual and his 7?' 

passionate individual has trouble adjusting himself to 'Others, ■ » 
readily clashes with his superiors or h,s equals, especially when be i a 
other strong personalities. With his subordinates and with people wh 
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oppose no resistance he is often kind and gentle In general, however, 
he is admired and feared more than he is loved 

The passionate has a strong tendency to self analysis and intro- 
spection His mood is often gloomy, he is aloof, impatient, inclined to 
criticize more than to idealize More often than any other type, he is 
ambitious 

Passionate individuals work regularly and easily become absorbed in 
their work They are persevering, not easily discouraged by men or 
circumstances The passions which dominate their life are more often 
egoistic or idealistic (ambition, religious proselytism, science) than 
altruistic passions They do not care much for sport, pleasure, com- 
fort, social life They sometimes feel a vague longing to get away from 
civilization into a more simple kind of life 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CHARACTER 

When we said that no scientific classification of character is yet 
available, we did not mean to imply that experimental psychology 
has made no progress in this line During the last quarter century 
psychologists have made great strides in the study of human char- 
acter and personality 0 The following pages present a non-techmcal 
summary of this promising group of investigations 


Experimental psychology uses four mam methods in the study of 
personality J 

1 The Clinical Method This method is used in psychiatry, ab- 
norma psyc ology and clinical psychology It starts with the study 
. !! " orma ehavior When an individual is mentally abnormal, 
cr mi y (neurotics) or severely (psychotics), he presents a 
„ r num , r °* s y m P t onis Each mental illness has its own rather 
r pat ! era s y m P t0rm , which is called a syndrome 
p cs o such syndromes are mama, paranoia, hystena Many 

often used to des| Enate what we 
“experimental Study o\ Pe^nahty" ^ mlC ° f *“* ChaptCr C0Uld aU ° bC 
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psychiatrists and psychologists hold the view that these syndromes 
are but exaggerations of normal trait patterns. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that it is possible to line up individuals who pre- 
sent such a pattern in various degrees of intensity, from a clearly 
normal to an evidently abnormal stage. Thus a transition can be 
shown between the manic patient and the normal cyclothyme, 
over various forms of hypomanic or cycloid personalities. All these 
individuals possess the following common features: liveliness in 
movement and expression, need of social contact, euphoria an 
cheerfulness, with occasional let-downs into depression. In the 
normal person these traits do not assume extreme forms. n e 
psychotic they are clearly abnormal, whereas the interme m e 
stages show a gradual deterioration from normal to. or er me o 
abnormal. Psychology cannot use the microscope, which is so useful 
an instrument in most other sciences. But nature itse as provi i e 

cases where the workings of the mind are enlarge an a 
for closer study. These cases are the various neuroses and psyche > . 
True, many authors have serious objections to this .view, whicj 
seems to regard the normal as a weaker form o t e a ' 

We cannot enter into a discussion of this point here. It is enough 
to say that many psychologists hold that conception and that, 
whatever may be its theoretical value, it has in practice shed much 

light on some types of personality. 

2. Behavior Stings. This method is continually used I m I e aery day 
life. From the words and actions of an individiia we con 
he possesses certain traits of character. Simp c as is . 

to be, it is exposed to many errors. Therefore thc P^chologrsts 
have tried to refine it and to find the condmons rcqutrcd m ord^ 
to make it as reliable as possible. “S 

among others, the following conditions. ( ) judges, 

the subject is to be rated must be clearly c me. ^ -n, c 

those who rate the subject, must be trained S- ^ 

judges should be invited to tell how ccr, ^ n l ^, bbn ;, v of ,he 
rating is correct (as their certainty mcreascs *f d * aTmuch as 
ratings becomes greater). (4) The ju Sf b Joc i 3 i 

possible, of the same sex, the same more Ihc 

group, etc., as those who are to be rated * un(kr . 

judges have in common with the subjects, the better J 
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stand them) (5) Care should be taken to avoid the “halo effect,” 
which results from a tendency to rate the subject on a certain trait, 
not according to his real standing in this trait, but according to the 
general impression he makes, an impression which frequently 
derives from a single outstanding feature of the subject 7 

3 Self-inventories This method generally takes the form of a 
written character or personality test, in which the subject is sup- 
posed to answer a considerable number of questions referring to 
personality traits or to behavior connected with such traits This 
method is rather easy and has been used extensively Yet it has 
serious weaknesses The subjects may not know themselves well 
enough to give reliable information about their own characters 
They have no sufficient basis of comparison with others because 
of their insufficient knowledge of these others A person cannot tell 
whether he worries more than the average person unless he first 
knows how much the average person does worry The subject may 
easily cheat in such tests and try to make a good impression on the 
experimenter If information is requested not about traits, but 
about activities which are supposed to demonstrate the existence 
of traits, there remains the danger that the same activity may be 
caused by different traits Thus, as Allport remarks, a person may 
always seek a front seat at public meetings either because he is 
aggressive or because he is hard of hearing 

Several methods are used to eliminate these shortcomings Purely 
subjective, introspective questions are avoided Special quesUons are 
introduced which may trip a subject who tnes to fake his answers 
In this way the self-inventory method, if carefully used, may yield 
valuable information, especially in the domam of general behavior 
(mcludmg neurotic behavior), mterests and attitudes 
4 Objective Test Measurements In this method the subject is 
examined m situations which resemble those of real fife (miniature 
Ufe situations) His behavior is observed, and if possible measured, 
y o ers, and conclusions are drawn about the traits underlying 
s reactions The most famous of these experiments are those of 
arts orne and May, in which thousands of children were ex- 
amine on honesty, persistence, co-operativeness, etc Example in 
an examination the children were given an opportunity to improve 
7 Personality pp 436-447 
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their marks by cheating, apparently without risk of detection, but 
actually with full knowledge of the experimenter. 3 * * * * 8 

In this group we must also mention the projective techniques, as 
exemplified in the ink blot test of Rorschach, the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test of Murray, and many others. Used by expert investiga- 
tors they may yield valuable information. 


There are two ways in which the character of an individual may 
be described: we may classify him under a certain type, or we may 
enumerate the traits which we have discovered in him. . 

A type is an ideal model abstracted from a large group o in 1 
viduals or personified in one single individual. Most types : are con 
tinuous, that is, they possess two poles between which all the 
individuals of a group can be classified. Jung s famous 1C . JL 
of Introvcrts-Extroverts defines a type. Some people belong clearly 
to one pole, they are introverts; others are extroverts (ex ra 
and they belong to the other pole. Quite a number of people belong 
to neither extreme but occupy positions which are intermediate be- 

tween the two poles. t 

A few types are discontinuous, they have no c ear y 
opposite. They are often exemplified in a single mdividuah ® 
few people can be subsumed under them. When we say tot some 
body is an “eager beaver” or a “Beau Brummell,” we put him under 

3 St"aSrisfic dispositions of an —1^0 
him behave in a more or less predictable way m a gi foresee 

When we know that a person is stingy, we can more or 
how he will react when money is involved. . whcn 

Traits may be individual or common T hey ^ as 

we consider them in the total context o a pe person ahty is 

they are affected by all his other 

unique, every trait, considered in that way, s stn “^ 

. H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Stud,', . D'c't, (New York, MUD 

19 ® For the dist.net, on between nail, bab„, a.Utnde, etc. etr. G. W. Atlport, 
Personality, pp 290 ff. 
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They are common when we abstract them from their personal 
framework and compare them with similar traits discovered in 
other people 

Traits may be considered genotypically or phenotypically A trait 
is considered genotypically when it is considered in relation to 
its origm, to its underlying causes in the person’s life experience 
A trait is considered phenotypically when it is considered only in 
its external manifestations The first way yields individual traits, 
the latter common traits Two individuals may be equally aggres- 
sive The first one is aggressive because he is unconsciously com- 
pensating for a feeling of inferiority, the other one because he has 
a strong somatotomc component The aggressivity is phenotypically 
the same in each case but genotypically quite different 
For scientific purposes the most important distinction is that 
which exists between surface traits and source traits A clear com- 


prehension of these terms would require considerable knowledge 
of statistics We shall try to explain them without introducing 
statistical terms A surface trait involves a group of traits which 
tend to appear together and to vary together in the behavior of 
many individuals It corresponds, m the normal personality, to 
what a syndrome is in an abnormal personality An example of 
such a surface trait as given by Professor R B Cattell, is Integrity- 
Altruism, which contains the following trait elements honesty, self 
control self denial, loyalty, fairmindedness and reliability 10 
A source trait is the underlying factor which explains the pres- 
ence of such a surface trait and the degree to which it is realized in 
an in ivi ual We say ' factor rather than “cause,” because ex- 
perimental psychologists are not ready as yet to affirm that the 
source trait is a real cause They have statistically demonstrated 

i<! J^ lt 3nd surface trait vary together, but more evidence 

required before a real causality can be affirmed 
ne su ace trait generally derives from several source traits 
’ lh£ Same source trait its influence felt 

consider-Vhl ^ ^ S .“ rface trait Th e number of surface traits is 
nable of inrf | te f er than 11131 o£ ,he source traits, and seems ca 
SZr°'“““ ext f sl ™ The psycholog, sts hope to be able, 
„ p ersorahly p °^ ex P lain ,1k presence and the intensity of these 
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countless surface traits by means of a relatively small number of 
source traits and their mutual interaction The following example, 
taken from Professor Cattell, illustrates the relation between sur- 
face traits and source traits 


Consider, for example, one of the surface traits or types 11 already 
mentioned — that revealed by the three positive correlations that exist 
among the three measures (a) size of vocabulary, (b) arithmetical 
ability, (c) tactfulness in social situations If we ask how this surface 
trait might have come into existence, attention turns first to the in* 
fluence of innate mental capacity Other things being equal the indi- 
vidual of greater general mental capacity will achieve a greater size of 
vocabulary, will handle arithmetical problems more capably, and will 
also be more clever and tactful in social situations Some of the 
observed positive correlations among the three variables in the sur- 
face trait will therefore have their source in the fact that the per- 
formances all spring in part from a smgle root, namely, general mental 
capacity But it also happens that these three performances are about 
equally the objects of educational attention, so that the individual who 
has longer or better schooling will tend to do better at all three of 
them Consequently another part (perhaps the remaining part) of 
the positive mtercorrelation seen m the surface trait goes back to this 
second source — length of education General mental capacity and 
amount of education experienced may therefore be considered two 
source traits accounting for the observed surface trait 12 


The same author explains that two individuals may have vocabu- 
laries of the same size, the same arithmetical ability and the same 
amount of social tactfulness— in brief, the same surface trait 
although the influence of the two source traits is quite different in 
them The first individual has a great mental capacity but receivea 
little formal education, the other has a lower mental capaci y 
had the advantage of long years of education 
Elsewhere Professor Cattell enumerates and 
twelve primary source traits manifested in all data 

. 11 Notice how the author equates trait and type. ^L^, 3 j!y when 

theoretical disUnction between the two terms In P scemJ to be 

we speak of common traits or surface traits, the difference see 
“lamly one of point of view 

^£b"S£S ftoenpa. and Measuremtnt o, » 473 ‘ 
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are the results obtained by applying the four methods mentioned 
above This enumeration is only tentative, much more work is re- 
quired before a complete and final list of the source traits can be 
presented 
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To understand man as a person is no easy task. It means pene- 
trating into the central mystery of our own being. We s a try o 
do it by using several approaches. 

First we shall examine what traditional philosop iy as o y 
about man as a person. Next we shall borrow from modern phi- 
losophy a few interesting data about some aspects o t e “ 
person which have been rather neglected in traditiona p i P y* 
Finally we shall say a few words about the paradoxes o e 
person. 

TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF MAN AS 
A PERSON 

Traditionally, a person is defined as an individual -1”**** J 
spiritual nature. This definition contains a genus (^nndual > and 
a specific difference (possessing a spiritual nature). We shall briefly 
consider both elements. 


MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


A person is an individual being. An A \\ re al 

which is one in itself and distinct from aU °*' r But 

sssstXBSsasSsst 

form to quantified matter. 437 
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God is one in Himself and distmct from all other beings through 
the very fullness and infinity of His being Pure spirits, or angels, 
are individualized through their essence, or form, which repre- 
sents m each one of them a unique, intensive degree of being The 
difference between two angels is not like that between two men, 
not even like that between two different sorts of animals, but rather 
like the difference between an animal and a man It is an intelligi- 
ble difference, that is, a difference which, if known at all by the 
human intellect, would be known without direct recourse to the 
senses 

Purely material beings, on the other hand, are individualized, 
are distinct from all other representatives of their species, not 
through their form (which is the same in each one of them), but 
through the relation of that form to quantified matter Two oaks 
possess the same form, but they differ in size, shape, and color, 
and ultimately in that they cannot occupy the same part of space 
at the same moment of time Such a difference is not intelligible 
to the human mind, it can be known only through a direct re- 
course to the senses 

Since man is both a material and a spiritual being, he must share, 
to a certain extent, the two modes of individualization Inasmuch 
as he is a material being, he differs from all other men through 
the relation of his form to quantified matter But there must also 
be formal individualizing features in man It would be hard to 
conceive that I, as a unique, incommunicable person, should differ 
from other persons only through the relation of my soul to matter, 
that my soul, considered in itself, should be interchangeable with 
any other human soul 

In fact, only those beings whose form is totally immersed in 
matter differ from each other only through the relation of their 
form to matter As soon as the form emerges from matter and 
becomes capable of immanent operations, as soon as we find in 
a being 


<w in, ' rnal ant! autonomous law of assimilation from then on arises 
C \ f " in ° ^ ateriai being an mdludual feature of the formal order, 
m c igi c y right even if not in fact constituting an object of 
tencc even if that object, as individual remains always for our 
icnce an inaccessible limit As one rises in the hierarchy of living 
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beings, from plant to man, the Importance of this formal element in 
individuation, always combined, of course, with the material element, 
increases, and the “intimate history,” written in each living being by 
its accumulated immanent actions, will become more completely 
original . 1 

Let us consider here only the case of man. We suppose that 
the only difference between individual men when they begin their 
existence is the relation of their form to matter. But as these men 
go through life they accumulate all kinds of experiences (percep- 
tions, emotions, and especially judgments and free decisions) which 
leave something behind in the individual. In a conscious being, 
and especially in a self-conscious being like man, the past is not 
just something which has happened and is gone forever. Some- 
thing of it remains with him, grows with him, modifies him, makes 
him different from all other men. Not substantially, of course, but 
in some of his accidents. And some of these accidents are not, like 
those deriving from the relation to matter, perceptible by the 
senses; they are really intelligible, although not always for our 
human intelligence. Therefore we may conclude that man is indi- 
vidualized basically through the relation of his soul to quantified 
matter, secondarily through his own personal history, as written 
in him by his immanent actions, especially by his free decisions. 


MAN AS POSSESSING A SPIRITUAL NATURE 

A person is an individual possessing a spiritual nature What do 
we mean by a spiritual nature? As we have explained earlier, 
spiritual means immaterial, whether completely immaterial, with- 
out even extrinsic dependence on matter or ^completely, noth 
some extrinsic dependence on matter. In the first case we hate 
pure spirit, in the second a spirit m matter. 

A snirit exists not only in itself (it is a substance), and tor 
itself (Ft is self-conscious), but also, with due defence on God 
in finite spirits, by itself (it posits itself).- Spirit essmbal ) 
knowledge, self-volition, self-consciousness, self-position. tg 

P- «w. ”• 
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Of its nature spirit is destined to exist forever, since it possesses 
no potency to non-being. Hence the only way in which a spirit can 
cease to exist is through annihilation. But such an action would 
involve a change in the divine intention, introduce a time element 
into God’s eternity. Hence it is impossible, and we must conclude 
that every spirit is created forever, is naturally immortal. 

Spirit is open to the whole of reality. It opens up into the in- 
finite. Its capacity is unlimited. It is in a certain way “everything.” 
Quodammodo omnia, as Aquinas says again and again throughout 
his writings. No being is alien to the spirit, nothing lies absolutely 
beyond its reach. This is evident whether we consider the human 
intellect or the human will. 


The human intellect is capable of knowing all reality. It strives 
continually towards the knowledge of the Infinite Reality. As soon 
as it knows any being, it knows it as limited, as not self-explaining, 
as demanding a complement of intelligibility. As soon as it finds 
temporary rest in the possession of any finite reality, it immediately 
resumes its quest for more and ever more being. Limitation, as 
such, offends the spirit and keeps it on the move. Only the In- 
finite Being can really satisfy it. 

The human will too strives towards the Unlimited, the Bound- 
less, the Perfect Good. Because of this striving, which leads it 
beyond any finite reality, it can never be so fascinated by a finite 
good that it cannot resist its allurement. The human will is free 
because it strives towards the All. 


This is one of the most significant characteristics of the human 
spint. It is made to know and love finite objects during its union 
wi matter, but the dynamism which animates this knowledge and 
t is ove carries both of them irresistibly, albeit unconsciously, 
eyon any finite object, thus exhibiting the spirit’s infinite capacity 
an yearning for truth and goodness. This power of transcending 
• V 1 ?*“* P ossess ^ n g only while transcending, of affirm- 
ing e infinite in every finite affirmation, of loving the infinite 
in any mite ove, is an essential feature of the human spirit. 

, *c l * • ow ^ c dgc the human spirit shares the point of view of 
e pmt.^ t$ point of view is absolute. As things appear to the 
human spint, so they are in themselves. 

nnviK* S SCCm . s /* irs . 1 s *Sht impossible. How can we ever know 
) mg ns it is in itself, since an object can be known only as 
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it is known — that is, as it appears to the knower? And if an object 
can be known only as it appears to the knower, any change either 
in the object or in the knower will modify the knowledge. 

This is quite true for our sense knowledge, and also for our 
everyday human knowledge, inasmuch as it involves sense knowl- 
edge. But it is not true for our purely intellectual knowledge, con- 
sidered in itself. It does not apply to our knowing as spirits. A 
modification of our spiritual nature would only result in a greater 
or lesser penetration or extension of our knowledge; it would leave 
its absolute value unimpaired. 

Nobody can really deny this. One who tries to deny it affirms 
it in his very denial. If you deny that the point of view of the spirit 
is absolute, you imply that this, your affirmation, which is an ex- 
pression of your point of view as a spirit, is not absolute. It is a 
relative, contingent statement, which may or may not corrcspon 
to reality. Hence you are not really denying; you may e cas in k 
some doubt upon our initial statement, but you cannot rea y eny 
it. A real denial would invalidate itself. 

In its free decisions the human spirit shares some o o 
creative power, whereby it assumes autonomously, without any 
compelling necessity from the environment, without an y c ® m P. 
dependence on antecedents, without any co-action rom ° 
self, although under the steady attraction of His g oodness ’ 
attitude towards God and the world, towards others and itself, 

slowly shaping its own moral being during t e ™ embraces 
with matter until, in its final momentous opt, on, ,t freely embraces 

its eternal attitude towards Reality. . . 

Spirit is essentially self-consciousness. Consciousness 1 * * ^ 
of being. Every being is conscious, each one accorfmgW 
gree (principle of proportionality). Conscousness means 

self-identity. 

In God, who is esse, 

lower degrees as act :a its opposlt5 t h a t is w,th dutmcuon 


lower degrees, as ac wiUj i(J te> mat is w,L 

not absolute, >' '* c0I ”^, o „ d is> a certain sense, dtstinct (rom itself. 
Every being which is n^ dlstillct from himself as essence. 

. . . Thus the angel. 


The corporeal being. 


existence, is oisum* nuu* These 

form, is distinct from itself as mat 
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diversities will be manifested by corresponding diversities in the mode 
of consciousness 

In man the self identity is not absolute, it is nothing but the unity 
of matter and form Hence human consciousness will be the actuation 
or the exercise of that unity It will, therefore, contain two terms it 
will be composed like its object it is a composite being which will 
know its composition in a composite way 

Hence in human consciousness two terms face each other, we shall 
call them the I subject and the I-object This double I is one single 
and the same reality, self present and duplicated in its own eyes The 
I subject is the form as such In this duality (1=1), it is present to 
itself, but opposed to the other term, with which it constitutes one 
being and which is its material element And that element is the I -object 
— Hence the I subject expresses the presence and the activity of the 
form, it is the active principle of consciousness The I object expresses 
the presence of the material element, it is the term of the activity of 
consciousness s 


Spirit is essentially active self-identity In man this takes the 
form of active self-affirmation I am I This is the most funda- 
mental affirmation, to which all other affirmations owe their certi- 
tude Throughout this book we have insisted that the first 
principles, the fundamental affirmations of metaphysics, are virtu- 
ally inborn m us We exercise them, we live them, before we be- 
come aware of them, before we can put them into words This is 
especially true for the most fundamental of these principles, the 
principle of identity, the first principle It is the concrete first prin- 
ciple (I am I) which gives the abstract first principle (Whatever is, 
is) its solid existential foundation The abstract first principle is 
hypothetical It means, “If something is, it is ” The concrete first 
principle is absolute, implied m its very denial Nobody has shown 
this more clearly than Pierre Scheuer in the following passage 


In the I the real and the ideal meet Being in itself is the real, being 
as it must be according to the exigencies of thought, being as mtel 
ligiblc, is the ideal Therefore, taken in both senses, being is identical 
with itself That is the import of the principle of identity whose two 
terms arc the real and the intelligible But the I is precisely the active 
f,' a S eUCr, ™ TeXt “ In6d.ts," m Nouvelle Rexue Thiologique, 79 

pp o 1 (>-o 1 7 
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identity it is the point where the real and the ideal meet, it is the re, 
thinking itself, it is a fact or an entity which is an idea, it is ■ S 
present to itself, it is the intelligible , 

Every certitude is but a sharing of the first certitude y 
I is certain of being I No identification of the real and e in g* ■ 
hence no thinking, could take place, if the first concrete identity were 
not posited Hence we can offer no other demonstratio 
fundamental principle than to say that there exists a „ 

thinks itself, that this fact is I, that, when I use the word being, 

I do nothing but transpose this apprehension to o er g 

that, if being is not conceived through homology 

Of the f to The I, it has no more content, no meaning, it is just 

collection of letters nh . tract truths which 

Therefore human knowledge is not a system o the subject 

unfold before the mind which are only an o jec subiect lt self 
and exterior to the subject, it is a totality t ^ Dg f masmuch 

belongs Our existence is a part of the tota ty ® we that 

as this totality takes the form of the consciou J 

is known . . . or . absolutely m- 

Metaphysics cannot be a system of tru s w 1 a t bem Such 
dependent of the existence of the subject wlu P , h bes neither in 
a metaphysics would be pure Idealism . two the 

Idealism alone, nor in Realism, but in a con wt i, that c f the 

knowledge of the empirical fact must e 1 e must likewise 

necessary order, and on the other ban * a , 1S possible only if 

he an idea this conciliation exists only m nnw T e dge Thus human 
fhe I is made the concrete principle o a now j e dge is empirical 
knowledge resembles divine knowledge Pn tirelv con tamed m the 

m the most radical meaning of this wor , i j t 1S absolutely 

apprehension of the fact of the divine ex«tence md of the 
ideahstic, because it is the with the idea, and 

supreme necessity God 1 is jth= “ ble except m so far as this syn 

no knowledge, at any aegre , F 
thesis is reproduced 4 


modern philosophy or MAN AS A P EI!S ON 
he text of 

2 as a point ot u 
bid , PP 818 819 
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tells us about man and what we can learn about the human person 
torn modem philosophy Traditional philosophy treated man pri- 
marily as an object^ the highest of all material objects, the peak 
of material creation, but an object all the same It emphasized 
human nature more than the human person Many modem p 1 - 
losopheis, on the other hand, including those who follow the 
Scholastic tradition, assert that man, although he is an object also, 
is pnmardy a subject They place greater stress on the person than 


on the nature 

We shall understand the human person better by considering 
briefly what these philosophers tell us about (1) man as a subject, 
(2) man as an embodied subject, (3) man as a subject among 
subjects 


MAN AS A SUBJECT 

When we speak of man as an object, we do not simply mean 
man as an object of knowledge or of study That he is such an 
object is self-evident, otherwise nothing whatsoever could be said 
concernmg him By man as an object is meant, more precisely, man 
considered from the outside, as an individual belonging to a cer- 
tain species, in a way in which he can be known by everybody, 
considered only with respect to that which is common to all rep- 
resentatives of his species Man as an object has a definition which 
contains a genus (animal) and a specific difference (rational) Like- 
wise the person as an object can be defined it is an individual 
possessing a spiritual nature We know man and the person objec- 
tively by means of universal concepts When we consider them 
in that way, we disregard the fact that man speaks of himself as 
I Man or the person considered as an object is never I, but only 
He (the person) or It (the human nature) 

Man as a subject is not He or It, but I Here man is no longer 
considered as a thing or as an object, but as a Self *1 ’ is not a 
universal concept, it cannot be defined ‘ I ’ is a singular, yet, al- 
8 It is an error to claim that Scholastic philosophy never considers man 
as a subject In the study of man s higher functions especially his freedom 
and his conscience the subjective aspect of man s nature is not overlooked 
In general however the approach remains objective 
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though it involves a material component, it is, unlike the other 
material singulars, an intelligible singular. The purely material 
singulars of our everyday experience can be known only through 
sense perception, they can only be denoted, pointed to, “this oak 
here, that cow there.” I know myself in a much more intimate way, 
not merely by a sense perception, by a concept or a judgment, but 
as the subject of all my perceptions, my concepts and my judg- 
ments, as the source of all my conscious activities. The fact that 
I know myself as the subject or the source of all my. conscious 
activities explains why, although I know myself very intimately, 
this knowledge can never be exhaustive. 


Attainable precisely as source, the subject transcends by its very 
abundance any revelation of itself in a particular activity an 
fore is never equalled by the knowledge had of it. Attaina e, 
other hand, only as a source, inseparable from the concre . e J 

which issues from it and of which it is experienced as the unique 
responsible origin, the subject as such is grasped ordy ind y < 
actu exercito) and remains in itself ineffable. . . . Events I reflect 
upon myself, I am aware of the distinction between y f (} 

whom I am thinking and the “myself* who thmks ; aware too o ^ 
inadequacy of the former as a conceptual expression of the latter. 


Man as an embodied subject 
important aspect 

especially by the phenomenolog of its simplicity, rather difficult 
ls deceptively simple, and be ° describe reality as it ap- 
to employ. The phenomenologist . without any 

pears to our native, ^txXation - demo^s.r'a.ion. He en- 

attempt at interpretation, P , as ; t ; s given. No efTort is 

deavors to describe wb at ^ a ’ the appearances, what accounts 
made to find out what under r habit of seeing and 

for die present data. ■"£££% Tuncfion of previously a=- 
understanding ^ . fa Th! a/ .2 

8 R. O. Johann. S. 

(1958), pp. 206-7- 
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quired knowledge, and looking for the underlying causes of phe- 
nomena, that such a spontaneous, unbiased, naive outlook is 
difficult to maintain Yet that is the kind of approach to reality 
which phenomenology demands 7 It is immediately obvious why 
phenomenology as a philosophy cannot lead us far, since it ex- 
cludes God, the soul — in fact, all realities which we know only 
through reasoning from their eflects But as a method phenome- 
nology may be very useful, and we shall employ it here only as 
such, not binding ourselves to refrain from eventual comments 
which extend beyond its proper sphere 


I refer to myself in a variety of contexts 8 I say, for instance 
“I wash myself, I weigh myself, I examine myself in the mirror, I 
try to improve myself, I know myself ” In each of these expres- 
sions the subject is the same The object also seems to remain the 
same throughout, however, when our references become more 
specific, we note that the objects are different “I wash my face, 
I weigh my body, I examine my appearance, I try to improve my 
character, I know myself ” Nevertheless, although the subject uses 
different organs or faculties in performing these actions, we do 
not say, ‘ My hands wash my face, my eyes examine my appear- 
ance,” though we might say, 4 1 wash my face with my hands, I 
examme my appearance with my eyes ” From this Professor Stras- 
ser concludes “I am a unity insofar as I perform an act, and I am 
a plurality msofar as these acts are exercised upon myself ” 0 
Yet, although all these objects of my actions are different, they 
all belong to me, they all are, to a certain extent, I I refer to my 
ace, my body, my appearance All these actions originate in me 
an terminate m me Yet they are not entirely m me, they involve 
somelhing which is not strictly I This is evident from the fact 
that they meet with some resistance— I tire of moving my arm— 


TlJrnumph 'TsXe™vS° m phen ° m “° , °ey sec Quentin Lauer, S J , 

S *» ata » man s animated corporeity are taken from 

Duauesnp 'l Tn™ ° U , Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology (Pittsburgh 
Many useful ^ res ^ ^ 5 "7) henceforward designated as The Soul 

GabnerMalcel * Same t0pic are t0 be found m the works of 

9 The Soul p 84 
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and also from the fact that they do not succeed as completely as 
I want them to — I cannot examine myself entirely; self-improve- 
ment and self-knowledge are difficult and always incomplete. 

I perform these actions upon myself; yet the performing I and 
the I on which these actions are performed are not quite the same 
reality; otherwise there would be no resistance and no difficulty. 
There is in me, besides the performing, originating I, besides the 
I as subject, something which is not entirely I, some not-I. But 
every material not-I belongs to the world, is part of the world. 
Hence part of me is both I and the world. That is my body. 
Through my body I am part of the material world, and the ma- 
terial world is part of me. 

We can express this in another way. That in me on which the 
actions are performed (my face, my appearance, my character) is 
not I as subject. They are I as object: they are objects m me. 
Yet those objects differ completely from objects such as money, 
houses and the like in that they are objects for something m me, 
not objects for me in my totality. If known by others, they are 
seen as parts of me, not as objects for me. Professor Strasser calls 
them “quasi-objects.” , . lie . 

Quasi-objects are things which we both have and are, to use 
the distinction of Gabriel Marcel. There are certain things which 
I am, others which I have, others stiff which in a certain sense I 
am, and in another sense I have. I am a “ “I am 

my b W o“ -t -rrect « statement by means 

At first glance it secn,s aS f J ^°“' d »*’ 

" “^ST&use. my dS;Tf Hating iS jT 

is the prerequisite, the ^ I3bIish ta „„n that tiling end 

When I have someflimg. I V „ hich „h,s between my body and 
me the same hind °( in ‘"j > con d,tion of all “hating. I 

me. Since my body itself « » ^ 

cannot truthfully say that » > ^ This formula 

Why, then, should I not saj 

,0 Ctre rt A'cir ( 1935 ). V 11 9 * 
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is incorrect if the intention is to identify my whole being with my 
body It is correct if it is taken as meaning that I am also my body. 

I appear to myself as a concentration at several distinct levels, there 
is the world all around me, with its beings and its things which con- 
stitute my situation and the aim of my intentions, there is my body, 
which makes it possible for me to exist m that world, to be influenced 
by it and to act upon it, there is my consciousness, which focusses 
everything and from which radiates my will At different levels I am 
all these things Furthermore, these different spheres, material, bio- 
logical, spiritual, are not placed next to each other, they are unified 
and ever more concentrated I am my body, to be sure, but I am 
not only my body 11 


There is a gradual transition between what I merely have and 
what I merely am Some of my quasi-objects he on the surface of 
my being, I have them more than I am they — for mstance, my 
hair, my fingernails Others are very near the core of my being, I 
am they more than I have them — for instance, my feelings, my 
imagination and my memory Between these extremes lie such 
quasi-objects as my heart, my eyes, my face, etc 


My body is the reality which I have and am Better, it is the totality 
of all realities which I do not have in the absolute sense, because I 
am they, and those which I am not absolutely because I have them 12 

My body is the extension of my “originating” ego in the direction 
° 1 e ^ ls bridge which connects the ego with "worldly" 

mgs an bemgs It is the continuation of my subjectivity in the realm 
of the objectivisable 13 


lm phes, of course, that there is in me something ab- 
olutdy centra 1 , which I do not have, which I only am It is that 
ic as a the rest and is not itself had, which knows every- 
® “ 1S not itself known (at least not as an object or 

2_ J* 1 ” 0 J GCt , ^ or ^ 11 were bad, by what would it be had? If 
own, by what would it be known? It is that m me for which the 


S?i 0 ,s ? n i aincs , ne meur * pas 
12 The Soul p 100 

"Ibid, p 101 
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quasi-objects are quasi-objects. It is my Ego, my soul with its 
intellect and will, my spiritual self, my consciousness, my origi- 
nating I. 

It is difficult to apprehend this without falling into Cartesian 
dualism. Almost unavoidably, we imagine the spiritual I dwe * g 
in the innermost recesses of o«r material body or subtly permeating 

Mil . . . 


.Diy, we imagine uic * ^ 

in the innermost recesses of our material body or subtly permeating 
all its parts. We must keep reminding ourselves that without t e 
soul the body is nothing. The body is continually held in being by 
the soul. On the other hand, if we try to think of the spiritual X 
as separate from the living body, we are imagining something 

which does not exist. I am continuously embodying myse . m 
. ... ...ulr'li hannened to 


living body, we are ° 

as not exist. I am continuously embodying myself, m 

bodiment, or incarnation, is not something which happened to 

me once, when the soul slipped into the body; 11 it u 

in time with my existence in the world. The way exis . 

bodying myself. I am a spirit continuously secreting 

corporeity; but it is a livingshell, in which and through winch to 

spirit inserts itself into the world of matter, un ergoesi 

and acts upon it. From a certain point of view my soul.snodung 

but this living shell of corporeity, “ to .ha^ense I 

production (i.e., my soul as substantia 1 fonr ih ^ ^ my soul 
may say that I am my body. Fr ° m . a ”°‘ h _ nn ^ t Jj ist in the world, 
transcends the body, without which it • d too f ar . A shell 

The comparison with the shell must to exist after 

is something solid and subsia ' ent ; o ' V compare the body to the glow 
the animal has died. Better, them P^ ^ as tbe bulb; yet 
of a lighted bulb. That glow “ ! bbout it, and it cannot exist with- 
the lighted bulb cannot exist k , in ex j s tence. So our 

out the bulb, by which it “ “” with the gfow of corporeity; only 

thus can'h'exist anTact in this world. 

We have said that the ° ri f "“‘“^cfor^ualSjcch How then 
itself known. At least not as “ ° ,o know it, since 

do we know it? It scem f, ‘^object, and the most charactenst.c 
to be knot™ means to he “ is ncvcr a „ object, always a 

feature of the originating I fe known7 By another, deeper I? 
subject. If it is known, by 

“ ibid , p. tas- 
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And how, then, do we know about this fundamental I? On the 
other hand, it seems evident that we must have some knowledge 
of the originating I, since we speak of it Even Kant, who claimed 
that it is unknowable, purely problematical, must have known it 
to the extent of being able to define it as unknowable, prob- 
lematical 

We have met that problem before, and we answer it as we did 
then The origmatmg I knows itself not directly but indirectly, 
neither as an object nor as a subject, but as an activity It knows 
itself knowing or willing When it knows material objects, it is 
aware that it knows these objects, when it chooses something, it 
is conscious of choosing If there were no objects to be known or 
chosen, it would never know or choose, it would never know itself 
It is evident, therefore, that the I knows itself only m and through 
the body, smce every instance of direct knowledge or volition in- 
volves the body The body reveals the soul to itself, but this revela- 
tion is imperfect, as much remains hidden as is revealed A pure 
spirit is entirely transparent to itself, possesses an intuitive knowl- 
edge of its own nature A spirit in matter does not The body makes 
it impossible for the human soul ever to gaze directly upon its own 
essence, at least as long as soul and body are umted The soul can 
become aware only of its own activities, but it is aware of them 
as its own Thus the body is for the soul both a means of expres- 
sion and a veil 16 


MAN AS A SUBJECT AMONG SUBJECTS 

P e * son llves Wlt h ot her persons From the very first 
a mntp c ^ dd 1S as muc h a part of a human as of 

envirrmm ^ lthout the material aid provided by his human 

without thf*’ e chlld would n °t be able to survive physically, 
thit pnvim m t CtUal stlmulatl °n continually emanating from 
Biolnpimi nm » n ** 1S s P int ual powers would remain undeveloped 
nnim'Us U 10n ™ a y continuing in the world of plants and 
evolution ? v 1 WOr d °* men d has been replaced by cultural 
’ V c P rocee ds at a much faster pace, advancing more 
15 Mouroux The Meamng of Man chs 3 and 4 
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in a century than biological evolution did in a million years. 
Imagine what man would be — materially, intellectually and mor- 
ally — if there were no education, if every individual had to start 
anew and discover for himself all the knowledge and the skills he 
would need. Cultural evolution and education are essentially inter- 
subjective. 

We must admit that this aspect of the human person has been 
neglected in Scholastic psychology. Much attention is paid to it 
in ethics, but in psychology it is hardly ever mentioned. One of 
the reasons for this shortcoming seems to be — strange as this may 
sound — that it is not easy, in the traditional framework, strictly 
to demonstrate that other human beings exist. We see their bodies 
and their movements, we hear their words. But how do we Jmow 
that, underlying all this, there is a consciousness, an intellect and 
a will, an Ego like our own? The usual answer to this question is: 
we know it through analogy. We are aware of our own conscious- 
ness and of the fact that it expresses itself in certain m v m ts 
and sounds. Hence, when we see or hear similar movements or 
sounds elsewhere in space, wc implicitly conclude, through analogy, 
that there must be other conscious centers, other Egos, other 

human persons. sounds very artificial, it is also 

But this explanation not o ^ e weI1 _ k „own facts. One has 
obviously insufficient *0^™, Ws mother to ^ ^ 

th w ? tch 3 his nufther as a human being long before 
the baby is aware of his 

anyreasoning by we reject smacks of Cartesian dualism. 

The explanation which we hid(Jcn ^ ^ human body 

t supposes that u ]ies be hind the muscular contractions 

ike a man in a e , ou(side wor Id. We should remember that 
which express 1 ^ s0(jl p ennea tes everything in him and 

man is one being, v ; s ;t,le in the smile of his face and audible 
can thus be said to oe vis 

in the soun ^° f J?‘ S e V Se others as mere objects in nature, v.g. 

We can P our v ; e w or when we bump into them. But 

when they o the other as a person, as an autonomous 

we can abo ’ SUss, as another I, as a Thou. 

CG The 'other as a person, is known only indirectly, when X spr J ' 
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to him, or listen to him, or smile at him, or use any other kind 
of sign to get into touch with him Hence the way of knowing 
the other person as such always assumes the form of a “dialogue,” 
supposes that he is a “you” for me 

To seek to know the “you” apart from the activity of dialogue is 
immediately to change him into a he,’ to make him an object at 
least to this extent, that he becomes for us a mere individual instance 
of certain abstract determinations with his very selfhood reduced to 
a characteristic common to all men 10 

There can be no doubt that the intersubjective relations are of 
the utmost importance in the life of the human person I cannot 
develop without the many “you’s all around me, I am stunted 
in my development unless I turn consciously to the infinite Thou 
towards whom my intellect and my will keep striving precon 
sciously It is to be expected that this intersubjective aspect of 
human life will receive an increasing share of attention as philoso- 
phy advances in the knowledge of human nature m its concrete 
condition 


THE PARADOXES OF THE HUMAN PERSON 

Man is a spirit m matter, he is spirit and body This strange 
combination produces tensions m man and explains what Mou- 
roux calls the paradoxes of the human person 

1 As a body man is subject to all the laws of matter, he is in 
space and tune, he is divided from all other bemgs, and although 
e is a unified totality, his unity is not perfect but comprises many 
elements which are often at war with each other As a spirit man 
* S a °. Ve t s P a ^ e bme, perfectly present to himself, capable of 
imi a mg t e rest of the universe and making it one with himself 

n .^ T y£t . ^ 1S *P mt and thls body are one being That is the first 
bodv ° a 6 j U / nan P erson he is the unity of this spirit and this 
into „ j * erefore, with and m the body, [the spirit] enters 

14 . ^ ime ’ 11 becomes subject to all the variations of the 

Johann op at p 207 
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appetitive feelings, it acquires a whole biological, psychological and 
social individuality — things which for a pure spirit would have no 
meaning. But it becomes the act of a body in the only way in which 
a spirit can do so — that is to say while still remaining spirit, and so 
knowing, surpassing, and infinitely transcending its body. At his pure 
point the person surpasses and escapes all definite proportion with the 
body, so dominating it as to remain in himself immaterial, intemporal, 
breathing his own native air, and, so to speak, infinite with respect to 
it. The person is thus a spirit at once immersed and emergent, im- 
manent in the body and yet transcendent. 17 


2. The human person is at once subsistent and open. Subsisted, 
that is. existing in himself and for himself, closed upon himself, 
being himself and nothing but himself, unable to become anything 
else. The person is a little self-contained island in the universality 
of being, an autonomous realm ruling itself, into which cre J“ e 
being can ever penetrate. Every human being is an mvio a e my 
tery, for his essential core, his self-consciousness, can never o 


z ,s zsi™ o,.. ■- ~r*zzt£ 

and horizontally. Vertically he is open to Go , 
received his being, from whom he continues to recerve " 
moment, for the person is forever the term ° f ( . a /;^"a U e he 
the First Cause. He is open horizontally 

ts an individual in a species, shar ng ^ g mat£ . ria i species, 

all the others in his species. Whe '? ndividljaIs individuals 
what He intends is the spurns, means subor dinated to the end, 
are there for the species, they a mate rial being, an ant- 

which is the species. Inasmuc b ^ (he buman species, a 

mal, the same applies to him. ;(s indefinite variety, 

link in it, a moment of it, a P . j ; s a spirit. And as a 
But man is not a purely he camot be a link- 

spirit he cannot be a means wh!ch CV erything converges, 
but only a totality, a center 

• t oenrfnr of the person considered in 
This brings us to the “ s '” U j n P so far as be is a spirit informing a 
relation to humanity at larg • dition , ot material substance; he is 
body, he is drawn towards the co 


ay, ne is 

1 Mouroux, op. cit., PP- 1 
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a member of the species and exists for the sake of the species In so 
far as he is a spirit, transcending the body, he shares the condition of 
the spiritual creature, he is marked by direct relation to God, and 
surpasses a species made for hts sake He is defined on the one side by 
his multiple ties with, and integration in, the species, and on the other, 
by his simplicity and capacity for mteriorization He is at once a mem- 
ber and a whole, an eccentric point and a centre He is a living tension 
between himself and the whole, and neither can come to fulfilment 
save in the other and by the other 18 


3 The person is existent and yet to be achieved The person is 
existent, he is a substance existing in and for and by himself, a 
permanent principle of bodily, sensory and rational activities But 
the person is not existent as something immutable, something which 
is complete from the very beginning 

We do not speak here of the bodily and psychological growth of 
the person These are not specifically characteristic of the person, 
since we find them also m ammals And since that kind of develop- 
ment is not free, we can say that it is given from the beginning, at 
least virtually, in the environment and the circumstances in which 
the individual develops We mean the free moral development, by 
means of which the person decides for himself and by himself what 
he shall be, how he shall act, m what direction he shall develop 
We mean the free decisions and free actions which nobody can 
force upon the person and whose sovereign independence God 
Himself respects God calls the person, He draws his intellect 
an his will to Him, but He does not force anybody to accept the 
call and to yield to the attraction Yet the way m which the person 
responds to this attraction decides the meaning of his life, his real 
value, his eternal destiny 

sensc t ^ ie P ers on, although existent, must achieve him- 
sell He has no more important task on this earth than this free 
ac vity y which, in a certain sense, he makes himself 


s man is always a call and a response intermingled, or better, 
. if 1 race ca ^ response He cannot choose but respond, but 
it IS re ^P onse Sometimes he welcomes the cal! cleaves to 

a is might, and so closely that he seems to make it one with 
18 toid , pp 129 130 
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himself: a pure and joyous response coinciding with an ever more and 
more potent and triumphant call. Sometimes he rejects the call, shuts 
his ears to it deliberately, and this refusal invests the call itself with 
a destructive power, a force of negation that obstructs his deepest 
impulse, divides, disaggregates, and prepares to torture. Sometimes 
a man offers himself and turns away, gives and takes back. . • ■ e 
inexorable embrace of this call and this response constitutes the whole 
drama of human vocation, and indeed of the person himself, an un^ 
ending drama which has always a meaning — -however mysterious 
at any given moment, but is always ready to take on another, 
indeed a terrible choice whereby a man is to invest himse wi 
own meaning, his own validity, and if not exactly his own emg p 
and simple, at least, with his moral and spiritual being, is es y 
election or damnation. A terrible wrestle between divine lov 
human liberty, in which God Himself is not assured of victory. 


CONCLUSION 

Real democracy is based on the inalienable ri 8 h “ ° f 
rights are not conferred upon man by the State, and y enant 
withdrawn by the State. They are not based u P on s0 ” other . s 
by which men would pledge 

rights. They are not even bestowed y ^ d with 

beyond man’s nature. They are given by God to man in 

his nature, they are inseparable from this . 

Man has inalienable rights, because 


V uuu 111 cl II & 1WIU16. O - 

as nature, they are inseparable from s sovereign bein E , 
Man has inalienable rights, becaus is a spirit, albeit 

nd in himself, never merely a “ e ^ e ““ S u. co „sciousness, self- 
1 matter, because the core of hi & 

ossession and self-position. not merely as a means. 

True, man is subordinated to °° d ’ ac ^ eved wben man perfectly 
iod’s purpose in creating m oerfect happiness. God's design 

alfiUs his own destiny and obta " ^. s own real end. God’s glory, 
onceming man coincides wi ; s perfectly realized when 

ihich is the end of His ^“ " JStiny which, in the present 
lie person reaches hts o\ creation> cons i s ts in the beatifying m- 

upematuralized orde JL° ce 

uition of the Divine Essence. 

” Ibid .. pp. 131-t3— 
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Theology and Psychology 


In behalf of the Catholic student we shall discuss in this Appendix 
some of the theological problems raised by the philosophical doc- 
trines presented in this book. The first and most important of these 
problems refers to evolution, especially as applied to the body 
of man. 


THEOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 

For Catholics (and for many believers in the inspired word of 
God) the theory of evolution, especially as extended to mans 
body, gives rise to a certain number of problems, because som 
of the statements of that theory seem to be in conflict with the d 
of Revelation, or with the teachings of the Church. In the fofl 
ing pages we shaU try (1) to show that there is no real coni 
between the certain facts of Science (as opposed o some of its 
speculations) and the certain teachings of Ration and 

isKKsr. 

sstasst^sisssSSa- 

hypothesis of evolution with the three source 5 of Caf ohc 
Scripture, Tradition and the teaching of the Church 

»The stutan, on Evotu- 
problem in C. VoUert, tvo.uu 83-119. 

tion (Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, iw), vv 459 
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EVOLUTION AND SCRIPTURE 

The origin of all things is explained by the Bible in the two 
first chapters of the book of Genesis It is explained twice, in two 
parallel texts which, according to most Bible scholars, had been 
transmitted independently of each other before bemg put together 
by the inspired author of the Bible The second chapter of Genesis 
is an older form, written in a popular vein and containing a certain 
number of anthropomorphisms The first chapter seems to be more 
recent and to correspond to a higher stage of intellectual develop- 
ment It contains no anthropomorphisms 

Are all the statements of these two first chapters to be accepted 
literally? Who is to answer that question** For a Catholic there 
can be no doubt about this the Church herself, who has been ap- 
pointed by God the official interpreter of the inspired writings 
The Church exercises her guidance in several ways One of 
them is through the Biblical Commission More than fifty years 
ago that Commission had already declared that it is not necessary 
to take all the words and phrases which occur in the aforesaid 
chapters always m their proper meaning, that we must not look 
for scientific exactitude of language in these chapters 

On the other hand, the Commission insisted that the literal 
histoncal sense cannot be called in doubt regarding certain facts, 
narrated in the same chapters, which touch the foundations of the 
Christian religion — such, for instance, as the creation of all thmgs 
by God in the beginning of time, the peculiar creation of man, the 
formation of the first woman from the first man, the unity of the 
human race, the original happiness of our first parents m the state 
of justice, integrity and immortality 

There is no doubt that certain difficulties may occur when we 
try to reconcile these statements of the Biblical Commission and 
some aspects of the hypothesis of evolution But these difficulties 
do not seem to be insuperable , 2 as appears from the following 
considerations 

1 Especially when we are told that these decrees do not close the door 
(o further study as was pointed out by J M Vo$t6 secretary of the Bib 
Heal Commission in a letter to Cardinal Suhard of Pans in 1948 " Vollert, 
op clt p 102. 
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1. The Commission insists upon “the peculiar creation of man.” 
Some authors hold that it is enough to admit the peculiar creation 
of the human soul. Others claim that the human body too is in- 
cluded in the statement. 

We have explained previously that the soul of man is certainly 
created by God, and that since the human body becomes human 
only through the infusion of a human soul, the body also comes 
from the divine hands. Hence this point presents no difficulties. 

2. The formation of the first woman out of the first man. If we 
had to understand this as referring to a material or instrumental 
causality of Adam’s body upon Eve’s, it would be a serious diffi- 
culty in the path of the Catholic evolutionist. However, it seems 
to be sufficient to admit an exemplary causality of the formers 
body upon the latter’s, in which case the difficulty disappears. The 
encyclical Humani Generis does not mention this point. 

3. The unity of the human race. Some non-Cathohc evoluti - 
ists hold that the human race is descended from many ongrna 
human couples, each one of which would have evo’yed from a 
mal stock. This hypothesis is known as the hypothesis of P yg 
ism. Against it the Biblical Commission instructs us to hold th 
view that all men arc descended from only one or.gmal “ U P f 
(monogenism). This point is of great importance torCatad* 
doctrine, which teaches that ah men have inhen cd origmtd sin 
from tte first parents. It has again been explicitly affirmed by 

the encyclical Humani Generis. « holds 

The Catholic evolutionist sees no great difficulty here^ He Md 
that the transition from animal to man demands a special divine 

intervention, the creafion - 

4. TheorigindhappnessofoMfi^p tead]es that oor 

integrity “ d ™ m “^ se ^ to supernatural order, that they 
first parents had been rais e / were immune from con- 

possessed sanctifying grac. > _ ot on i y for their souls 

tVs"^at S o°:r C firs. parents possessed the m- 
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fused science of all things in nature, that they lived a life of very 
great happiness, that they were perfect specimens not only of 
supernatural and moral but also of physical beauty 

The picture which has resulted from all this in Catholic con- 
sciousness is m sharp contrast with the picture drawn by paleon- 
tology, which shows the first human beings as hardly distinguish- 
able from the ammals from which they are supposed to have 
evolved 

How can these divergent views ever be reconciled? Several 
ways have been suggested We mention only two of them 

1 Without modifying any of the dogmas or of the truths which 
belong to the deposit of faith, the conception of the primitive 
state of man should be slightly revised The supernatural state 
in which man lived is not incompatible with a low degree of 
physical or of mental development A very high knowledge of God 
and of morality, a perfect self-control, may go together with a low 
cultural development As Father Mersch puts it, “These gifts did 
not in any way transport mankind to a region of fairy tales Hu- 
manity thus described was real and concrete, and was not neces- 
sarily at variance with the human origins which paleontology and 
prehistory are able dimly to discern ” 3 

2 The infusion of the spiritual soul, of sanctifying grace and of 
the preternatural gifts had then repercussion upon the physical 
features and the mental developmenet of our first parents, who 
may have been the ideal types which Christian tradition has always 
pictured The loss of sanctifying grace and of the preternatural 
gifts has been accompanied by a physical and mental degenera- 
tion, without, however, impairing the essential nature of man 
The fossils which paleontology has discovered are either fossils of 
pre-human beings or of human beings who may have degenerated 
after the Fall 4 The curve of evolution would have shown a sudden 

* Mersch, The Theology of the Mystical Body, p 143 See also C S 
Lewis, The Problem of Pam pp 60 ff 

4 Or, as some hold, of pre Adamites— that is of real human bemgs who 
existed before Adam and were totally extinct when Adam was created This 
hypothesis is not excluded by Humam Generis which tells us No Catholic 
can hold that after Adam there existed on this earth true men who did not 
take their origin through natural generation from him as from the first par- 
ent of all ” (Our italics ) 
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tremendous upsurge at the moment of the infusion of the human 
soul, of sanctifying grace and of the preternatural gifts, and would 
have shown a sudden or a gradual drop after the Fall. That drop, 
however, would not have brought the curve as low as it was before 
the creation of the soul, since the soul remained human and real 
humanity had started. 


EVOLUTION AND TRADITION 

It is impossible in this work to study in detail the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church on the origin of humanity. The inter- 
ested student is referred to the book of Fr. Messenger mentione 
in the Readings and to the article of Msgr. Amann, cite ^ ow. 
We shall simply translate the conclusion of the article of Msgr. 
Amann: 

The upshot is at least that all the Fathers have not felt themselves 
obliged to interpret literally the texts of Genesis which refer ' either 
to the creation of animal or plant species or to e PP hesitated to 
The most philosophically minded among them ha 
bend, with more or less violence, the sacred ‘ * e to t« 

sophico-scieotific conceptions. It would be a jn fav ^ 

to P f,nd in die explanations of *. us- example 

of evolutionism; the least we can say y interpreta- 

of the great freedom which has always been the ^ oral 

to. of the Bibie outside of the qu es.ions c ,f a ° 
nature. At any rate, we do no &> d “ *4™=, an abso l„te 
unanimity of interpretation whl doctors of the past. 5 

and traditional value to the teachings of the doctors P 


-firTTiNC OF THE THEOLOCIANS 
EVOLUTION AND THE TEACHING Ui 

We have mentioned the official leac^ng of £ 
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When the hypothesis of evolution was first presented, the 
theologians, almost unanimously, rejected it This wholesale rejec- 
tion can easily be explained by historical reasons Most of the 
early evolutionists were materialists, for whom the theory of 
evolution meant the definite vindication of their conception, the 
proof that matter and chance alone could explain the universe 
and that there was no need of a Creator 
Is it surprising then that the official defenders of religious truth 
wholeheartedly opposed a theory which proffered such claims, and 
that in their zeal to defend that truth, they went even farther than 
necessary or than advisable? This hostile attitude was shared by 
most non-Cathohc theologians 

Slowly, however, a great number of evolutionists discovered 
that matter and chance alone could not explain everything and 
that the great problems of man’s nature and origin remained as 
mysterious as ever They toned down their anti-religious claims 
On the other hand, the Catholic theologians started to make a few 
necessary distinctions and some of them at least took a more 
favorable attitude towards the hypothesis of evolution 

In fact most theologians had long ago given up a too literal in- 
terpretation of the two first chapters of Genesis They had noticed 
the serious difficulties arising from such an interpretation Thus 
God is said to have created light on the first day and the sun on 
the fourth day He is shown creatmg the firmament, that is the 
solid vault of heaven which, according to the ancient Hebrews, 
extended above the earth Here was obviously one of these in- 
stances where, as the Biblical Commission would teach, reason 
forbids the adoption of the strict sense and where the sacred author 
uses a notion conformable to the ordinary language of those times 

The theologians bad also noticed long ago that the Bible often 
omits to mention the secondary causes where they are most cer- 
tainly at work 

If it rains, it is God who rams from the height of heaven It is God 
who sends the wind, who causes the snow to fall like tufts of wool, 
who scatters hoar frost like ashes, who, when it hails, casts forth ice 
m tiny fragments, and it is likewise God who sends the intolerable 
cold of winter Then, at His command and as a result of His breath. 
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ice and snow melt, and the waters begin again to flow. It is God who 
forms the child in the womb of his mother from its very first begin- 
ning to the complete organization of its body, and it is God again 
who draws it forth from its mother’s womb and brings it to the fight 
of day. . . . fl 


All this is, of course, perfectly true. Since God is the first and 
universal cause, it is really He who performs all these actions, ut 
nobody denies that He uses secondary causes in performing them. 

While the theologians were pondering these facts, the data of 
paleontology kept accumulating, new fossils were discovcre , 
old conception of the earth as about 6,000 years o a to e 
given up. Under the influence of these developments some c 
logians were induced to swing from one extreme to ano er. y 
claimed that not only was moderate evolution not °PP° se 
teaching of the Bible, it was actually taught by the Bible_ 
days of Genesis were interpreted as the geologica ag P 
tology, and efforts were made to show that the ntem “ 
paleozoic and the other eras of paleontology corresponded to 

d Furthemo e re B ifwas pointed out that the sacred auto does not 
say that God created the plants and the amma , ^ ^ ^ 

dered the earth or the sea to bring them f ■ secondary 

20.) Here is an explicit mention of the 

causes in the production of Uvrng beings. p^,; of 

of verses 20 and 21 shows that, even where the Bible jea 
creation, the secondary causes are not “ ecess “" y . •„ of life in 

This attempt to find scientific data about J? r held 
the Bible is known as Concordism. onco the 

nowadays by the best Cathohc theologians They P ^ 

fact, emphasized by the Biblical Commission, of 

intention of the sacred writer o ^ t0 his couutry- 

r fpopuLr 5 " according to ^ 

till Thereh)re C quire d ^number ^outstanding theologians hold today 

' H. de Dorlodot, Darwinism and Catholic Thought (New York, 

1922), pp. 43-44. 
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that the Bible is not opposed to the hypothesis of evolution, but 
that it does not teach that hypothesis either The Bible is not a 
textbook of paleontology The first chapters of Genesis are really 
historical, they tell us of events which are real matters of fact — 
the creation of all things by God in the beginning of time and the 
special creation of the first human couple But they explain these 
facts m a popular way, according to the ordinary language of 
their times and adapted to their opinions and intelligence 


CONCLUSION 

Although there is no evident conflict between Revelation and 
the hypothesis of evolution, there are some difficulties in any at- 
tempt to reconcile a few traditional Catholic conceptions with 
some aspects of the theory of evolution 

Therefore Pope Pius XII warns us, m his encyclical Humarn 
Generis, that this difficult problem should not be discussed “as 
if there were nothing in the sources of Divine Revelation which 
demands the greatest moderation and caution m this question ” 7 
From the same encyclical, which is the latest official pronounce- 
ment of the Church on the problem of evolution, we quote, by 
way of conclusion, the following passages 


For these reasons the teaching authority of the Church does not 
forbid that m conformity with the present state of human sciences 
and sacred theology research and discussions on the part of men 
experienced m both fields take place with regard to the doctrine of 
evolution m as far as it inquires into the origin of the human body 
as coming from pre-existent and living matter — for Catholic Faith 
obliges us to hold that souls are immediately created by God However, 
this must be done m such a way that reasons for both opinions, that 
is those favorable and unfavorable to evolution, be weighed and 
judged with the necessary seriousness, moderation and measure and 
provided that all are prepared to submit to the judgment of the Church 
to whom Christ has given the mission of interpreting authentically the 
Sacred Scripture and of defending dogmas of faith 8 


1 Humani Generis (New York, Paulist Press, 1950), #63 
* Ibid , #62 
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When, however, there is a question of another conjectural opinion, 
namely polygenism, children of the Church by no means enjoy sue 
liberty. For the faithful cannot embrace that opinion which ma > nta ' na 
either that after Adam there existed on this earth true men who did 
not take their origin through natural generation from him as :ola c 
first parent of all, or that Adam represents a certain number of first 
parents. Now it is in no way apparent how such an opinion can 
reconciled with that which the sources of revea e u a 
documents of teaching authority of the Church propose with regard 
to original sin, which proceeds from sin actually committed by an 
individual Adam and which through generation is passed on to all 
and is in everyone as his own. 0 


THE FINAL OPTION 
(p. 314) 

From the theory of the final option as it is explained » to 
text, one may be inclined to conclude that hetween eternal 
If, at the last moment, everyone is given a choic 
happiness in heaven and eternal damnation m hell, who won 

hesitate between these two possibilities conclusion The 

The theory of the final option leads to no 1 be- 
final choice which confronts man is but one more 

tween everlasting happiness and ee P^ se i_ su rrender to 

. final practical choice between hu , ® i; choice is 

God and proud, egoistic these 

heavily mortgaged by aB the previou ^ of ete mity. It is 
two attitudes. It does not take p mortal life, 

an act of this mortal life. It is the las imagine what 

If any doubt remains about ™ 8 “7theyTem to die 

some people would do if t ey w _ are themselves for the 

within a week. Some of them w° P „P ^ fling .” The theory 
momentous passage, others w0 “ j. an( j inexorable in its im* 

»lbid, #64. 
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that putting of! moral effort until the end is in sight is egregiously 
dangerous and foolhardy 


THE CONCRETE CONDITION OF HUMAN FREEDOM 
(P 319) 

The freedom we have studied in this book is the freedom of man 
considered theoretically, in the hypothetical state of “pure nature ” 
But man does not live in the state of pure nature He is fallen and 
redeemed Philosophy as such cannot establish the historical reality 
of this fact, but philosophers can and do observe that there is a 
fundamental disorder in man’s nature 

The will, guided by the intellect, should lead all other drives, 
and this subordination of sense to reason should be easy and nat- 
ural But experience teaches us that the sense drives do not readily 
respond to the command of the will They strive towards their 
satisfaction without regard for due order, they continue their im- 
portunities even after the will has exercised its choice, they press 
their solicitations on the rational appetite and frequently subvert it 
to their own ends 

Therefore experience and philosophy teach us that there is 
some disorder in man Theology explains this disorder as a result 
of Original Sin Before the Fall each of man’s drives strove 
towards satisfaction, but it would obey will and reason without 
the necessity of a struggle Before the Fall man possessed perfect 
liberty The Fall has diminished this liberty, and man must now 
develop it by dint of personal effort 

It is a dogma of the Catholic Faith that it is impossible for any 
man to avoid senous moral disorder (mortal sin) for a considerable 
time without special assistance from God (grace) 10 Translated into 
psychological terms this means that man cannot control his lower 
or egoistic drives for any considerable length of time without 
special help from God Man is free, and in every single tempta- 
tion he is capable of rejecting or accepting the allurements offered 
10 anyone says that without Gods special help it is possible for a 
justified nan to persevere in the justice he has received let him be 
anathema* (Council of Trent, Denz 832) Cfr the saying of Christ, * sepa- 
rated from me, you have no power to do anything (Iohn xv, 5, Knox trans- 
lation) 
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by his drives But in practice he will yield sooner or later to their 
importunities, unless he receives a special assistance from God 
This special assistance is usually granted only in response to prayer 
Hence, practically, in order to be really free, man must pray He 
cannot develop fully even on the natural level without super- 
natural assistance There is no perfect liberty without prayer Man 
owes it to himself to acquire that perfect liberty, therefore he owes 
it to himself to pray 


IMMEDIATE ANIMATION 
(p 340) 

The legislation of the Catholic Church seems to favor the im- 
mediate animation theory Canon 747 of the Church Law enjoins 
that all hving embryos, of whatever age, must be baptized uncon- 
ditionally And Catholic moralists consider abortion, at whatev 
stage of pregnancy it may occur, as the murder o an 
human being However, it does not seem to have been e 1 
tion of the ecclesiastical legislator to decide whic o 
theories, immediate or mediate animation, is true, an 
abortion remains sinful, although for different reasons, whether 
the embryo is already a human person or not 
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